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omit  "quotation  marks". 

"Glen"  should  be  "Glenn". 

"Umcompahgre"  should  be  "Uncompahgre". 

Chapter    title   should   be   "The    Formative   Stage:     Rock   Art    of    the 

Anasazi  and  Fremont". 

Section  title  should  be  "Anasazi  Rock  Art". 

Subsection  title  should  be  "Basketmaker  Rock  Art       127". 

Subsection  title  should  be  "Site  Descriptions  and  Discussion       129". 

Subsection  title  should  be  "Abajo/Lasal  Anasazi  Rock  Art       132". 

Subsection  title  should  be  "Site  Descriptions  and  Discussion       137". 

Section  title  should  be  "Fremont  Rock  Art". 

Chapter  title  should  be  "Rock  Art  of  the  Proto/Historic  Period". 

Section  title  should  be  "Ute  Rock  Art". 

Subsection  j title    should    be    "Late    Historic    Ute    Indian    Rock    Art 

Style". 
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"A"  should  be  inserted  in  illustration. 
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omit  "Figure  13". 

"Figure  19."  should  be  "Figure   19  A-C." 
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5ME163". 
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omit  "Figure  22". 

"Figure  26"  should  be  "Figure  26  A-C". 

"Figure  27"  should  be  "Figure  27  A  and  B". 

"Figure  28"  should  be  "Figure  28  A  and  B." 

"tghe"  should  be  "the". 

"Glen"  should  be  "Glenn". 
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"Cricles"  should  be  "circles". 
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Chapter   title  should   be  "The   Formative  Stage   :    Rock   Art   of   the 

Anasazi  and  Fremont". 

Section  title  should  be  "Anasazi  Rock  Art". 

Sub-section  title  should  be  "Basketmaker  Rock  Art  (100  B.C.  -  A.D. 

700)". 

"Basketmakers"  should  be  "Basketmaker". 

"peached"  should  be  "pecked". 

"ofd"  should  be  "of". 

"hte"  should  be  "the". 

omit  closing  parenthesis. 

Therock  should  be  "The  rock". 

Section  title  should  be  "Abajo/La  Sal  Anasazi  Rock  Art  (A.D.  600  - 
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"Pueble  I"  should  be  "Pueblo  I". 
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"my"  should  be  "may". 

"perios"  should  be  "period". 
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"Abajo/LaSal"  should  be  "latter". 

"assoicated"  should  be  "associated";  "palce"  should  be  "place". 

"uncomaphgre"  should  be  "Uncompahgre". 

Section  title  should  be  "Fremont  Rock  Art  (A.D.  650  -  1150)". 

"aplit"  should  be  "split". 

"figuring"  should  be  "figurine". 
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"presumeably"  should  be  "presumably". 

"vernal"  should  be  "Vernal". 

omit  "an  association  with". 

"pawprintsor"  should  be  "pawprints  or". 

omit  "from". 

omit  "than". 

"Fremont  Anasazi"  should  be  "Fremont  and  Anasazi". 

"Possible"  should  be  "Possibly". 

omit  pages  165-168. 

"Figure  37"  should  be  "Figure  37  A  and  B". 

"Figure  38"  should  be  "Figure  38  A  and  B". 

"Figure  40"  should  be  "Figure  40  A  and  B". 

"Figure  42"  should  be  "Figure  42  A  and  B". 

"petrglyphs"  should  be  "petroglyphs". 

"Figure  43"  should  be  "Figure  43  A  and  B". 

"Figure  44"  should  be  "Figure  44  A  and  B."  and  should  be  at  bottom 

page. 

omit  "A". 

"Figure  45"  should  be  "Figure  45  A-E". 

"Figure  46"  should  be  "Figure  46  A-C". 

"D"  shoud  be  added  to  illustration. 

After  "to"  insert  "the  Colorado  River  and  is  similar  to". 

"o  n"  should  be  "on". 

"Figure  52"  should  be  "Figure  52  A-E." 
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"Figure  54"  should  be  "Figure  54  A  and  B". 

"Stiple"  should  be  "Stippled". 

"stiple"  should  be  "stipple". 

"Figure  60."  should  be  "Figure  60  A-C". 

"Figure  61"  should  be  "Figure  61  A-C". 

Chapter  title  should  be  "Rock  Art  of  the  Proto/Historic  Period". 
Section  title  should  be  "Ute  Rock  Art  (A.D.  1600  -  1880)". 
"timeperiod"  should  be  "time  period". 
"River"  should  be  "rivers". 

Subsection  title  should  be  "Late  Historic  Ute  Indian  Rock  Art  Syle". 
Subsection  title  should  be  "Early  Historic  Ute  Indian  Rock  Art 
Style". 

"studyand"  should  be  "study  and", 
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"1974:152  -  162)and/or"  should  be  "1974:  152-162)  and/or", 
"posess"  should  be  "possess". 
"Cance"  should  be  Dance", 
"cancers"  should  be  "dancers". 

"an   anthropomorph   dressed    as   a   bear   (possible    a    Vear    Shaman    or 
impersonator)"   should   be    replaced   with  "possibly   a   bear   shaman   or 
impersonator". 
Line  20      "bear  should  be  ""bear"";  "personageat"  should  be  "personage". 
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"in  pictographic"  should  be  "pictographic". 

"righ"  should  be  "right";  "left  or  south"  should  be  "left  (south)". 

"horns"     should     be     "horn";     insert     semi-colon     and     space     after 

"headdress". 

"porposed"  should  be  "proposed". 

"Figure  69"  should  be  "Figure  69  A  and  B". 

"on"  should  be  "in". 

"A"  -  "D"  should  be  indicated  on  plates. 

"Plate  18.(A,B,C,  and  D)"  should  be  "Plate  18  A  and  B". 

"and  Oott"  should  be  "and  Ott". 

"ott"  should  be  "Ott". 

"A"  and  "B"  should  be  indicated  on  plates. 

"Plate  22.(A  and  B)"  should  be  "Plate  22  A  and  B.". 
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omit  asterisk. 
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FOREWORD 

This  volume  contains  the  first  systematic  description  and  analysis  of 
prehistoric  and  historic  rock  art  in  western  Colorado.   Rock  art  is  one  of  the 
most  visible,  fragile,  and  enjoyed  cultural  resources  found  on  public  lands 
managed  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  (BLM).   Unfortunately,  because  of  the 
visibility  and  popularity  of  these  cultural  resources,  they  are  undergoing 
increasing  destruction.   These  representations  of  past  peoples  way  of  life 
cannot  be  replaced,  making  the  efforts  of  persons  like  Sally  Cole  invaluable 
to  the  BLM  and  to  future  generations. 

The  other  outstanding  quality  to  this  publication  is  the  enthusiasm  and 
expertise  Sally  brings  to  this  study.  We  are  indeed  fortunate  to  have 
Ms.  Cole,  who  put  so  much  effort  into  this  work,  with  nominal  compensation, 
provide  the  BLM  with  her  expertise. 

Therefore,  I  am  very  pleased  to  make  this  report  available  to  the  public.   I 
trust  that  as  you  use  this  valuable  reference  you  will  appreciate  Sally's  work 
as  much  as  we  do. 


Neil  F.  Morck 

State  Director 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 

Colorado 
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PROLOGUE 


"Then  Bear,  looking  for  her  song,  came  to  them.  Bear  stood  there.  The  people 
saw  her.   They  didn't  think  of  her,  of  that  one  looking  for  her  song.   They 
didn't  think  of  her.   They  just  looked  at  her.   They  were  standing  around 
there  by  the  fire  doing  this.   They  were  standing  around  by  it. 

"After  that  happened  she  went  away.   She  went  away.   Bear  went  away.   When  she 
went  away,  the  next  time  that  they  saw  her,  that  the  people  saw  her,  she 
didn't  have  a  song.   She  didn't  have  a  song,  but  still  she  danced.   She  didn't 
have  a  song.   The  song  was  gone.   Thus  it  happened  that  the  people  took  it. 
When  the  people  took  it  they  danced  with  it.   The  people  danced  with  it  here. 
It  happened  that  way.   That  happened  to  Bear".   (Maude  Moon,  1967,  account  of 
the  origin  of  the  Bear  Dance.) 
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CHAPTER  1 
INTRODUCTION 

Indian  rock  art  in  the  forms  of  petroglyphs  (pecked,  ground,  incised, 
grooved,  abraded  and  scratched)  and  rock  paintings  and  drawings  (monochrome 
and  polychrome)  are  today  the  most  visible  archaeological  remains  of 
west-central  Colorado.   Prehistoric  and  historic  populations  are  responsible 
for  the  rock  art  which  occurs  on  sandstone  canyon  walls,  in  rockshelters  and 
on  boulders  throughout  the  region.   Petroglyphs  are  often  pecked  on  rock 
surfaces  which  are  dark  with  "desert  varnish"  or  iron  oxide  stain.   Usually 
pecked  or  rubbed  through  the  dark  rock  surface,  petroglyphs  may  be  seen  in 
sharp  contrast  to  the  rock.   Over  time,  the  petroglyphs  darken  to  the  color  of 
the  rock  surface,  providing  a  relative  measure  of  time  for  the  manufacture  of 
the  imagery.   Presently,  rock  paintings  are  confined  to  rockshelters  and  other 
protected  areas.   The  original  scope  of  paintings  will  not  be  known  as 
weathering  has  undoubtedly  removed  those  which  were  not  protected. 
Comparisons  of  color  intensities,  mineral  deposits  and  spalled  rock  surfaces 
provide  methods  for  relative  dating  of  the  paintings. 

Vandalism  to  rock  art  and  associated  archaeological  components  has  taken 
place  at  an  alarming  rate  since  the  Euro-American  settlement  of  the  region  in 
the  late  A.D.  1800s.   However,  documentation  of  rock  art  and  related 
archaeological  sites  (with  varying  degrees  of  completeness  and  accuracy)  has 
also  been  undertaken  since  the  early  part  of  the  20th  century.   Since  the 
1950s,  significant  archaeological  investigations  have  been  conducted  in 
west-central  Colorado,  and  there  has  been  an  increased  awareness  of  the 


importance  of  the  region  in  understanding  the  chronology,  lifeways  and 
cultural  processes  of  the  prehistoric  inhabitants  of  the  northern  Colorado 
Plateau  in  which  the  West-Central  region  is  included.  Additionally,  there  is 
recognition  that  archaeological  resources  of  west-central  Colorado  may  provide 
answers  to  important  questions  concerning  cultural  interaction  over  time  and 
space  between  the  horticultural  Anasazi  and  Fremont  and  regional 
hunter-gatherer  populations  such  as  those  of  the  Uncompahgre  Complex.   Rock 
art  is  part  of  cognitive  systems  which  can  be  used  in  conjuction  with  material 
and  ecological  data  to  interpret  cultural  processes  and  relationships. 
Because  rock  art  is  ideational  in  nature  it  contributes  to  an  understanding  of 
past  ideologies  and  the  lifeways  they  supported  which  may  be  missing  from  the 
material  record. 

The  present  study  was  undertaken  to  describe  and  interpret  rock  art  in 
west-central  Colorado  within  relevant  archaeological /historical  contexts.   The 
subject  rock  art  site  data  are  derived  from  field  observations,  photographs, 
drawings  and  site  forms  for  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  (121)  sites  which 
comprise  the  base  data  for  the  West-Central  rock  art  study.   The  study  sites 
are  numerically  listed  with  cultural  affiliations  in  Table  I.   Other  sites  for 
which  there  are  records  are  not  included  in  the  present  study  because  rock  art 
at  those  sites  is  incompletely  documented,  and  it  was  not  feasible  to  visit 
the  sites.  The  majority  of  the  rock  art  sites  discussed  were  studied  in  the 
field  in  addition  to  the  review  of  site  records  and  illustrations.   The 
geographic  boundaries  which  encompass  the  study  sites  are  somewhat  broader  to 
the  north  and  east  than  are  those  traditionally  assigned  to  west-central 
Colorado,  but  the  great  majority  of  sites  are  within  the  West-Central  region 
(see  Figure  1). 

An  emphasis  of  the  rock  art  study  is  rock  art  in  the  Grand  Junction 
Resource  Area  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  which  is  located  in  the 
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TABLE  1. 

CULTURAL  AFFILIATION  OF  WEST-CENTRAL  COLOADO 
ROCK  ART  SITES  DISCUSSED  IN  TEXT 


A* 

U.C.*| 

5ME5259 

Site 

east  of 

5ME724 

Monument 

Mesa, 

Mesa 

County 

X 

5MN2 

x    1 

5MN5 

X 

x   1 

5MN6 

x    1 

5MN7 

X 

5MN14 

5MN27 

X 

5MN30 

x   1 

5MN64 

x    1 

5MN66 

x    1 

5MN67 

X 

X 

5MN68 

x   1 

5MN69 

X 

5MN72 

5MN155 

5MN388 

5MN439 

X 

5MN440a 

x   1 

5MN443 

5MN868 

5MN1186 

X 

5MN3241 

x    1 

5MN2777 

5MN2954 

x    1 

5DT1 

x   1 

5DT4 

x    1 

5DT64 

5DT355 

X 

X 

Moore 

Rock 

shelt- 

ter, 

Delta 

Co. 

x    1 

5EA317 

5GF2 

5GF133 

X 

5GF168 

5GF304 

X 

5GF305 

X 

5GF311 

x    1 

D.C.* 


BM* 


Fre.* 


Ana.* 


Ute* 


Sho.* 


Unclass* 


EA* 


X 

X 


TABLE  1  (Continued) 


1  A* 

U.C.*| 

5GF332 

5GF333 

5GF342 

5GF609 

5GF619 

5GF742 

5GF931 

5GF1339 

5GF1438 

X 

5GN7 

X 

5GN928 

5GN1275 

X 

5ME1 

X    1 

5ME10 

5ME13 

5ME27 

X 

5ME76 

x   1 

5ME80 

X 

5ME82 

x   1 

5ME94 

5ME98 

x    1 

5ME101 

5ME158 

x   1 

5ME159 

X 

5ME162 

x   1 

5ME163 

x    1 

5ME164c 

X 

x   1 

5ME165 

5ME167 

x    1 

5ME168 

x   1 

5ME175 

X 

5ME217 

X 

5ME223 

x    1 

5ME224 

X 

5ME227 

X 

5ME228 

X 

5ME232 

5ME239 

X 

5ME240 

x    1 

5ME241 

5ME247 

x   1 

5ME249 

X 

5ME250 

x    1 

5ME328 

X 

x    1 

5ME329 

5ME455 

5ME457 

X 

5ME458 

5ME462 

X 

5ME465 

X 

x   1 

5ME468 

x    1 

D.C.* 


BM* 


Fre.* 


Ana.* 


Ute* 


Sho.* 


Unclass* 


EA* 


X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 


TABLE  1  (Continued) 


5ME526 
5ME529 
5ME538 
5ME540 
5ME591 
5ME592 
5ME677 
5ME706 
5ME718 
5ME724 
5ME725 
5ME729 
5ME730 
5ME792 
5ME905 
5ME1551 
5ME1552 
5ME3768 
5ME4502 
5ME4997 
5ME5101 
5ME5174 
Site  W 
of  5MN 
3241 
Cotton- 
wood 
cave, 
Montrose 
Co. 

Horsefly 
Cr., 

Montrose 
Co. 

LaSal  Cr 
Canyon 
Montrose 
Co. 

Roatcap 
Gulch 
Montrose 
Co. 
5SM9 
5SM10 
5SM14 
5SM45 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 


Na va  j  o 
? 
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*Cultural  Affiliation 

A  =  Archaic 

U.C.  =  Uncompahgre  Complex 

D.C.  =  Desert  Culture 

BM  =  Basketmaker 

Fre.  =  Fremont 


Ana.  =  Anasazi 
Sho.  -  Shoshonean 
Unclass.  =  Unclassified 
EA  =  Euro-American 


northern  portion  of  the  West-Central  region  (Reed).   Reasons  for  that  emphasis 
are  the  significant  amount  of  data  on  file  and  the  need  for  publication  of 
that  data,  especially  in  light  of  the  more  extensive  publication  of  rock  art 
to  the  south  (Jeancon  1926;  Woodburys  1932;  Hurst  1940,  1948;  Huschers  1940; 
Toll  1977;  McKern  1978;  Gleichman  et  al.  1982).   Beyond  the  descriptive  level, 
there  is  a  need  to  chronologically  and  culturally  compare  the  northern  art  to 
the  southern  and,  in  turn,  the  whole  of  west-central  Colorado  rock  art  to  that 
of  culturally  and  geographically-  related  regions.   Other  goals  of  the  study 
are  to  address  issues  of  cultural  interaction,  culture  change  and  societal 
processes  of  the  prehistoric  and  historic  Indians  of  west-central  Colorado. 
More  specifically,  rock  art  is  examined  for  its  chronological  and  cultural 
attributes.  Within  that  framework,  the  iconography  and  physical  locational 
data  is  interpreted  to  suggest  functions  of  rock  art  for  artists  and  the 
societies  in  which  they  lived,  as  well  as  the  meanings  of  symbols  and  icons. 
Regional  cultural  problems  addressed  in  the  study  are:   the  distinctiveness  of 
the  Uncompahgre  Complex  among  the  Archaic  of  the  northern  Colorado  Plateau, 
possible  interaction  between  the  Uncompahgre  Complex  and  neighboring 
horticultural  or  Formative  groups,  and  the  nature  of  the  Anasazi  and  Fremont 
presence  in  west-central  Colorado.  Relative  to  the  latter  problem,  the 
question  of  the  presence  of  an  indigenously  developed  culture,  contemporaneous 
but  separate  from  the  Anasazi  and  Fremont,  will  be  addressed.  Also  addressed 
is  the  question  of  the  relationship  between  the  historic  Ute  and  the 
Uncompahgre  Complex. 

The  text  of  the  study  is  composed  of  a  summary  of  the  regional  geography 
and  a  brief  thesis  of  archaeological  research  in  the  study  region  within  the 
context  of  culture-stages  (Chapter  2  and  3)  and  rock  art  descriptions  and 
interpretations  (Chapters  4,  5,  6),  followed  by  a  summary.   Culturerstages 
which  are  designated  in  Chapter  2  are  derived  from  the  descriptive 
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classification  system  of  Willey  and  Phillips  (1958).   The  rock  art  subject 
matter  is  organized  according  to  chronological/cultural  designators,  and  the 
art  is  then  more  precisely  identified  and  discussed  as  it  is  manifested  in 
styles.   The  concept  of  style  and  its  value  in  rock  art  and  archaeological 
studies  is  discussed  in  Chapter  3.  Because  of  a  concern  to  protect  the  rock 
art  and  related  archaeological  sites  from  vandalism,  site  locations  are  given 
in  general  terms  only,  and  sites  are  designated  by  Smithsonian  site  numbers 
whenever  possible.  Maps  (Figures  2,  16,  34,  63)  show  the  general  distribution 
of  study  sites  in  the  West-Central  region. 

Two  appendices  are  included  in  this  volume.   Both  appendices  are  edited 
versions  of  previously  unpublished  reports  prepared  by  the  author  for  the 
Colorado  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  Glenwood  Springs  Resource  Area  and  the 
Little  Snake  Resource  Area,  respectively.   Appendix  A,  Prehistoric  and 
Historic  Rock  Art  Located  in  the  Glenwood  Springs  Resource  Area — 1982, 
describes  and  statistically  analyzes  Colorado  River  rock  art  which  is  located 
directly  east  of  the  Grand  Junction  Resource  Area  and  is  partially  included  in 
the  West-Central  study  region.   Appendix  B ,  The  Rock  Art  of  Irish  and 
Vermillion  Canyons,  Moffat  County,  Colorado — 1983,  describes  and  relates  rock 
art  from  tributaries  of  the  Green  River  in  northwestern  Colorado  to 
stylistically  and  culturally-related  rock  art  from  the  Colorado  Plateau.   The 
rock  art  described  in  the  two  reports  is  referenced  in  the  present  study,  and 
the  simultaneous  publication  of  the  reports  will  allow  the  West-Central  rock 
art  to  be  seen  in  the  context  of  related  data. 

There  are  four  previous  studies  which  have  been  made  of  rock  art  in  the 
West-Central  region:   Buckles  (1971),  Conner  and  Ott  (1978,  1979), 
McKern  (1978)  and  Toll  (1977).   A  number  of  rock  art  illustrations  from  the 
Conner  and  Ott  (1978)  study  made  for  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  Grand 
Junction  District,  are  included  herein. 
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CHAPTER  2 
THE  PLACE  AND  THE  PEOPLE 

THE  PHYSICAL  SETTING 

Reed  (1984:1)  has  described  the  west-central  Colorado  study  region  as 
being  "physiographic,  political  and  cultural  in  nature."   The  West-Central 
region  is  in  the  northeastern  portion  of  the  Colorado  Plateau  physiographic 
province  (Hunt  1967)  and  is  characterized  by  semi-arid  deserts  and  large  mesas 
and  mountain  ranges  which  are  often  cut  by  deep  colorful  sandstone  canyons. 
The  northern  boundary  of  the  region  is  the  Colorado  River;  the  western 
boundary  is  the  Utah-Colorado  state  line.   To  the  south,  the  region  includes 
the  lower  drainages  of  the  Dolores,  San  Miguel,  Uncompahgre  and  Gunnison 
rivers  and  generally  lies  north  of  the  Anasazi  (Mesa  Verde  branch)  culture 
zone  as  presently  defined.   The  eastern  boundary  line  is  drawn  along  the 
western  edge  of  the  Southern  Rocky  Mountain  physiographic  province.  As  noted 
in  the  INTRODUCTION,  the  geographic  region  covered  in  this  study  is  somewhat 
larger  than  the  West-Central  region  and  includes  sites  located  north  of  the 
Colorado  River  and  as  far  east  as  the  mountain  valleys  near  Gunnison, 
Colorado.   The  geographic  boundary  of  west-central  Colorado  and  a  boundary 
inclusive  of  the  study  sites  is  illustrated  in  Figure  1.   For  the  purposes  of 
this  text  and  because  the  cultural  evidence  indicates  continuities, 
west-central  Colorado  and  the  extended  study  region  will  be  discussed  as  one. 

Prominent  mountainous  land  forms  of  west-central  Colorado  are  the  Grand 
Mesa,  Battlement  Mesa,  the  Book  Cliffs  and  the  Uncompahgre  Plateau.  Adjacent 
are  the  ranges  of  the  LaSal ,  West  Elk  and  Elk  Mountains.  Deep  canyons  of  the 
region  include  those  of  the  Colorado,  Gunnison,  San  Miguel,  Little  Dolores  and 
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Dolores  rivers.   River  corridors  and  tributary  canyon  networks  are  the 
locations  of  most  of  the  region's  rock  art.   Wide  valleys  characterize  the 
region  near  the  confluence  of  the  Gunnison  with  the  Colorado  River  and  the 
Uncompahgre  with  the  Gunnison.  The  regional  environments  range  from  alpine 
forests,  through  pinyon  and  juniper  woodlands,  to  desert  plant  communities. 
Riparian  vegetation  occurs  along  the  rivers  and  numerous  smaller  streams. 
Modern  fauna  of  the  study  region  include  elk,  deer,  black  bear,  desert  bighorn 
sheep,  pronghorn,  mountain  lion,  coyote,  rabbits,  prairie  dogs  and  various 
other  rodents,  a  variety  of  fish,  reptiles  and  amphibians,  raptors,  wading 
birds,  water  fowl  and  songbirds. 


THE  ARCHAIC  PERIOD 

It  is  to  the  Archaic  Stage  that  the  earliest  rock  art  in  west-central 
Colorado  is  ascribed.   The  hunting  and  gathering  lifeway  which  characterizes 
the  Archaic  Stage  dates  from  approximately  5500  B.C.  to  A.D.  500  (Reed  1984:3) 
in  west-central  Colorado.   This  enduring  lifeway  followed  the  Paleo-Indian  or 
Pleistocene  big  game  hunting  period.   The  Archaic  lifeway  is  recognized  as 
being  essentially  nomadic,  with  annual  rounds  undertaken  for  the  procurement 
of  food  and  material  goods.   However,  there  is  evidence  that  Archaic  peoples 
did  construct  living  structures  (Gooding  and  Shields  1985),  implying  periodic 
stable  populations  in  the  West-Central  region.  Regionally  adaptive  phases  of 
the  Archaic  lifeway  which  may  have  been  represented  in  west-central  Colorado 
have  been  described  by  Schroedl  (1976)  in  his  description  of  the  western 
Archaic  Tradition  or  the  Desert  Culture  of  the  northern  Colorado  Plateau,  by 
Irwin-Williams  (1973)  for  the  Oshara  Tradition,  and  by  Frison  (1978)  for  the 
Archaic  Tradition  of  the  Plains.   Schroedl  (1976)  has  defined  four  phases 
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spanning  a  period  from  approximately  6300  B.C.-A.D.  400  for  the  northern 
Colorado  Plateau  in  which  west-central  Colorado  is  located.   The  phases  are: 
Black  Knoll  (6350  B.C. -4250  B.C.),  Castle  Valley  (4250  B.C. -2550  B.C.),  Green 
River  (2550  B.C.-  1350  B.C.)  and  Dirty  Devil  (1350  B.C.-A.D.  450).   During  the 
Green  River  phase,  the  eastern  Colorado  Plateau  apparently  had  cultural  ties 
with  the  Great  Plains  and  Front  Range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  (Bradley  et  al. , 
1986:22).  Gooding  and  Shields  (1985: Appendix  I)  provide  a  radiocarbon 
chronology  of  the  northern  Colorado  Plateau  which  includes  dates  for  western 
Colorado  not  included  in  Schroedl's  analysis.   That  chronology  spans  the 
period  from  approximately  7000  B.C.  to  the  historic  present  and  indicates  at 
least  5000  years  of  continuous  occupations  in  western  Colorado  with  no 
evidence  of  phases. 

Irwin-Williams'  (1973)  Oshara  Tradition  phases  were  defined  from 
northwestern  New  Mexico  data  to  describe  the  Archaic  Stage  of  the  Four  Corners 
region  (Colorado,  Utah,  New  Mexico,  Arizona);  the  phase  sequence  includes  the 
development  of  the  Anasazi .  As  such,  the  Oshara  Tradition  is  specific  to 
cultural  developments  directly  south  and  west  of  the  West-Central  study 
region.  The  phases  of  the  Oshara  Tradition  are:   Jay  (5500  B.C. -4800  B.C.), 
Bajada  (4800  B.C. -3200  B.C.),  San  Jose  (3000  B.C. -1800  B.C.),  Armijo  (1800 
B.C. -800  B.C.)  and  En  Medio  (800  B.C.-A.D.  400).   Reed  (1984:18)  has  suggested 
the  presence  of  the  Oshara  Tradition  in  the  Upper  Rio  Grande  drainage  of 
southwestern  Colorado.  Gleichman  et  al.  (1982:462)  propose  that  the  Bajada, 
San  Jose  and  En  Medio  Phases  are  represented  in  west-central  Colorado  sites. 

Frison's  (1978)  Archaic  phases  for  the  Great  Plains  are  believed  to  have 
limited  representation  on  the  Colorado  Plateau  but  may  have  been  present  in 
northwestern  Colorado,  directly  north  of  the  study  region.  Also,  Reed 
(1984:22)  has  noted  a  similarity  in  settlement/subsistence  patterns  between 
western  Colorado  and  the  Plains.   Phases  of  the  Plains  Archaic  Tradition  are: 
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Early  Plains  Archaic  (5700  B.C. -3000  B.C.),  Middle  Plains  Archaic  (3000 
B.C. -1500  B.C.)  and  Late  Plains  Archaic  (1500  B.C.-A.D.  400). 

For  the  Uncompahgre  Plateau  a  more  specific  cultural  unit  of  the  Archaic 
Stage,  the  Uncompahgre  Complex,  viewed  as  a  variant  of  the  Desert  Culture  as 
defined  by  Jennings  (1953),  was  proposed  by  Wormington  and  Lister  (1956).   The 
Uncompahgre  Complex  is  characterized  by  large  flake  tools,  adze-like  and 
polished  stone  tools,  the  early  appearance  of  arrow  points,  the  occurrence  of 
arrow  points  mixed  with  atlatl  dart  points,  and  a  variety  of  point  types. 
Wormington  and  Lister  (1956)  described  rock  art  associated  with  two 
Uncompahgre  Complex  sites,  the  Moore  Shelter  and  the  Alva  Site  (5ME468), 
located  on  the  east  side  of  the  Uncompahgre  Plateau.  Grooved  and  pecked 
petroglyphs,  including  representations  of  bear  pawprints,  were  documented  at 
the  Moore  site  (Wormington  and  Lister  1956:8-9).  It  was  noted  that  bear  paw 
petroglyphs  were  common  at  sites  elsewhere  on  the  Uncompahgre  Plateau,  in 
association  with  Uncompahgre  Complex-like  sites  (Wormington  and  Lister 
1956:81).  Look,  writing  in  Wormington  and  Lister  (1956:75-77),  proposes  two 
time  periods  or  artists  for  abstract  and  representational  petroglyphs  at  the 
Alva  Site. 

Buckles  (1971)  renewed  investigations  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Uncompahgre  Plateau  and  described  nine  phases  for  the  Uncompahgre  Complex 
(which  he  defined  as  a  technocomplex*  representative  of  an  enduring  western 
Archaic  lifeway  dating  from  as  early  as  8000  B.C.  until  approximately  A.D. 
1880).  Phases  and  assemblages  of  the  Uncompahgre  Complex  and  the  estimated 
dates  identified  by  Buckles  (1971:1185)  are:   Escalante  (A.D.  1500-A.D.  1800); 
Level  2,  5MN40(2)  (A.D.  1300-A.D.1880) ;  Camel  Back  (A.D.  1300-A.D.  1500);  Coal 
Creek  (A.D.  700-A.D.  1300);  Level  2,  5MN55  (A.D.  700-A.D.  1100);  Ironstone 
(A.D.0-A.D.  700);  Dry  Creek  (A.D.0-A.D.  700);  Horse  Fly  (500  B.C.-O  A.D.); 
Foubideau  (3000  B.C. -500  B.C.);  Shavano  (3500  B.C. -7000  B.C.);  Monitor  Mesa 
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(3500  B.C. -1500  B.C.);  Buttermilk  (8000  B.C. -3000  B.C.).   It  is  not  until 
approximately  A.D.  1000,  during  the  Coal  Creek  Phase  (A.D.  700-A.D.  1300), 
that  Buckles  notes  influences  of  the  neighboring  horticultural  Anasazi  or 
Fremont  on  the  Uncompahgre  Complex,  and  he  considers  those  influences 
superficial.  After  A.D.  1300,  Buckles  notes  basic  changes  in  the  material 
culture  of  the  Uncompahgre  Complex.   Changes  noted  include  the  absence  of  the 
flake  tools  considered  diagnostic  by  Wormington  and  Lister  (1956).  Also, 
artifacts  typical  of  the  Ute  culture  make  an  appearance  during  the  Camel  Back 
Phase  and  are  well  established  during  the  Escalante  Phase.   It  is  apparent 
that  dates  cited  by  Buckles  for  the  Uncompahgre  technocomplex  extend  the 
period  of  the  Archaic  Stage  in  west-central  Colorado  by  at  least  800  years  (to 
A.D.  1300)  from  ending  dates  proposed  by  Reed  (1984)  and  Schroedl  (1976). 

Buckles  (1971:1357)  summarizes  the  Uncompahgre  technocomplex  as  such: 
"The  Uncompahgre  Complex  appears  to  represent  an  adaptation  to  the  varied 
environments  of  the  Uncompahgre  Plateau  which  has  great  time  depth. . .There  is 
great  continuity  in  the  complex,  if  the  sequence  is  correct,  which  cannot  be 
said  to  be  a  Desert  Culture  adaptation  which  was  primarily  adapted  to  the 
Desert  Culture  area  and  diffused  to  the  Uncompahgre  area.  The  complex  could, 
I  think,  be  considered  as  evidence  of  a  representative  of  a  generalized 
culture  with  the  potential  to  adapt  to  a  large  number  of  environments  in 
specific  ways  by  changing  artifact  frequencies  and  the  frequencies  of 
attributes.   Archaic  Stage  adaptations  similar  to  the  Uncompahgre  Complex  were 
widespread  throughout  the  west,  I  think,  and  they  differed  from  each  other  by 
degrees,  not  as  kinds  of  adaptations." 


*A  technocomplex:   "A  group  of  cultures  characterized  by  assemblages  sharing  a 
polythetic  range  but  differing  specific  types  of  the  same  general  families  of 
artifact  types,  shared  as  a  widely  diffused  and  interlinked  response  to  common 
factors  in  environment,  economy  and  technology.   The  material  manifestation  of 
cultural  convergence  within  a  common  stable  environmental  strategy"  (Clarke 
1968:188). 
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Sixteen  rock  art  sites  from  the  Uncompahgre  Plateau  were  examined  by 
Buckles  (1971:1058-1138)  and  were  utilized  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
Uncompahgre  Complex.   Buckles  described  three  prehistoric  rock  art  styles, 
Uncompahgre  Styles  3,  2,  and  1;  Style  3  is  the  earliest.   Buckles  rock  art 
analysis  resulted  in  an  identification  of  Uncompahgre  area  rock  art  element 
types  as  well  as  the  establishment  of  a  relative  style  sequence  and 
chronology. 

Reed  and  Nickens  (1980)  report  radiocarbon  dates  ranging  from  5090  + 
180  B.C.  to  610  +  198  B.C.  from  the  De  Beque  Rockshelter,  5ME82 .  The 
west-central  Colorado  rockshelter  apparently  had  a  series  of  occupations  by 
Early,  Middle  and  Late  Archaic  peoples.   Petroglyphs  occur  at  5ME82. 
Petroglyphs  also  occur  at  5ME217,  a  rockshelter  site  reported  by  Lutz  (1978) 
with  proposed  dates  extending  from  200  B.C.  -  A.D.  400. 

In  1985,  Gooding  and  Shields  examined  the  archaeological  data  from  a 
stratified  rockshelter,  Sisyphus  Shelter,  and  two  other  Colorado  River  sites 
in  the  northeastern  section  of  the  West-Central  region.   On  the  basis  of  that 
data  and  a  review  of  the  regional  literature,  Gooding  (in  Gooding  and  Shields 
1985)  argues  for  the  presence  of  the  Uncompahgre  Complex  at  the  Sisyphus 
Shelter  and  elsewhere.  He  notes  that  the  Sisyphus  chronology  differs  somewhat 
from  Buckles'  (1971)  phase  sequence,  but  that  Uncompahgre  Complex 
characteristics  as  defined  by  Wormington  and  Lister  (1956)  are  present  at  the 
subject  sites  (Gooding  and  Shields  1985:135).  Gooding  also  proposes  that  the 
Uncompahgre  Complex  is  a  regional  subculture  of  the  Desert  Archaic  (Jennings 
and  Norbeck  1955:1-11),  and  that  it  is  accurately  described  as  a  technocomplex 
"centered  geographically  on  the  Uncompahgre  Plateau,  extending  from  the 
Dolores  River  and  the  San  Juan  Mountains  on  the  south  to  possibly  as  far  west 
as  the  La  Sal  Mountains"  (Gooding  and  Shields  1985:136-140). 
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The  chipped  stone  assemblage  (retouched  flakes)  from  Sisyphus  Shelter 
and  that  described  by  Wormington  and  Lister  (1956)  and  Buckles  (1971)  are 
viewed  by  Gooding  as  being  diagnostic  of  the  Uncompahgre  Complex.   On  this 
point,  Gooding  differs  with  Buckles  who  does  not  see  any  unique  or  diagnostic 
tools  with  which  to  identify  the  Uncompahgre  Complex.   However,  Gooding 
(1985:134)  is  in  agreement  with  the  findings  of  both  Wormington  and  Lister  and 
Buckles  in  concluding  that  Uncompahgre  Complex  "projectile  point  styles  are  of 
limited  value  in  determining  cultural  chronological  application  of  prehistoric 
occupation  in  this  area."  Gooding  continues  by  stating  that:   "It  will  be 
necessary  for  archaeologists  to  search  for  other  cultural  elements  on  which  to 
base  assumptions  of  cultural  affiliation." 

An  alternate  theory  concerning  the  identity  of  the  Archaic  in 
west-central  Colorado  is  provided  by  Black  (1986)  in  a  culture  history  study 
of  the  Colorado  mountains.   Black  concludes  that  an  Early  Archaic  presence  in 
the  mountains  was  a  result  of  an  eastern  migration  of  Great  Basin-based 
populations  who  arrived  at  least  9500-9000  years  ago,  archaeologically 
characterized  by  material  related  to  the  Western  Pluvial  Lakes  Tradition. 
Following  that  migration,  an  Archaic  Mountain  Tradition  dated  from 
approximately  7500  B.C.  to  A.D.  1300  developed  separately  from  neighboring 
desert  and  plains-based  groups  which  came  into  seasonal  competition  with  those 
of  the  Mountain  Tradition.   Black  includes  the  Uncompahgre  Complex  in  the 
Mountain  Tradition,  separating  it  from  the  Desert  Culture  to  which  it  has 
previously  been  assigned  by  some  researchers.   The  characteristic  mixing  of 
cultural  material  which  can  be  assigned  to  various  groups  and  time  periods  in 
Uncompahgre  Complex  sites  is  considered  typical  of  the  Mountain  Tradition 
sites.   Black  (1986^H)  notes:   "The  tremendous  diversity  in  archaeological 
remains  which  is  at  once  so  characteristic  and  so  frustrating  in  mountain 
prehistory  is  the  result  both  of  this  seasonal  competition  between  the 
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indigenous  upland  and  lowland-based  populations,  and  of  later  Archaic 
territoriality  in  the  Mountain  Tradition  as  the  Early  Archaic  immigrant  groups 
gradually  became  more  familiar  with  their  new  mountain  homeland." 

Proposed  cultural  relationships  between  the  Colorado  mountain  Archaic 
and  Plains  populations  may  have  been  most  active  prior  to  3000  B.C.,  and, 
after  that  time,  relationships  were  most  active  with  the  desert-based 
populations  of  the  Great  Basin  and  Colorado  Plateau  (Black  1986) .   Such 
interaction  after  3000  B.C.  may  account  for  the  Plains/Front  Range 
relationships  noted  for  the  eastern  Green  River  Phase  of  the  Desert  Culture 
after  2500  B.C.  (Schroedl  1978).  The  presence  of  a  Mountain  Tradition  in 
west-central  Colorado  is  further  supported  by  Buckles  (1971)  proposal  that 
Uncompahgre  Complex  adaptive  strategies  were  developed  separately  from  the 
Desert  Culture,  and  by  Pierson  (1981:108)  who  notes  that  apparently  the  LaSal 
Anasazi,  dated  from  approximately  A.D.  700-1300,  did  not  utilize  the  higher 
mountains,  possibly  because  other  peoples  already  occupied  the  area.   Such 
information,  along  with  that  of  Toll  (1977)  discussed  below,  also  serves  to 
support  the  Buckles  (1971)  proposal  that  hunters  and  gatherers  of  the 
Uncompahgre  Complex  were  contemporaneous  with  the  Anasazi  and  Fremont  of  the 
Colorado  Plateau. 


THE  FORMATIVE  PERIOD 

The  Formative  Stage  on  the  northern  Colorado  Plateau  is  dated  from  as 
early  as  100  B.C.  to  A.D.  1300.   In  general,  Formative  Stage  representatives 
were  horticulturalists  who  maintained  a  system  of  hunting  and  gathering. 
Ceramics,  subsurface  (pit  houses)  and  surface  structures  are  associated  with 
the  semisedentary  and  sedentary  peoples.   To  date,  two  northern  Colorado 
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Plateau  cultures  evince  these  characteristics,  the  Anasazi  and  the  Fremont. 
However,  some  west-central  Colorado  Formative  sites  are  viewed  as  distinct 
from  the  Anasazi  and  Fremont  as  presently  defined.   Reed  (1984:30,  39-40) 
suggests  the  possibility  of  another,  yet  undefined,  horticultural  tradition 
which  may  have  developed  from  an  indigenous  hunter-gatherer  base  in  the 
West-Central  region. 

Phases  of  the  Anasazi  which  are  reported  from  the  northern  Colorado 
Plateau  are:   "Basketmaker  I"  or  Late  Archaic  (Jennings  1980:147),  Basketmaker 
II  (pre-A.D.l-A.D. 600-700),  Basketmaker  III  (A.D.400-A.D.700) ,  Pueblo  I 
(A.D.700-A.D.900),  Pueblo  II  (A.D.900-A.D.1100)  and  Pueblo  III 
(A.D.1100-A.D.1300).   The  Fremont  have  been  variously  identified  in  the 
literature.  Marwitt  (1973)  identifies  five  regional  variants  of  the  Fremont, 
two  of  which  (the  San  Rafael  and  the  Uinta)  are  identified  on  the  northern 
Colorado  Plateau.   Chronologies  proposed  by  Marwitt  for  the  Fremont  range  from 
approximately  A.D.  400-A.D.  1350.  Madsen  and  Lindsay  (1977)  and  Madsen  (1979) 
have  proposed  a  single  Fremont  Culture  which  excludes  four  of  the  variants 
defined  by  Marwitt.  The  San  Rafael  variant  is  essentially  viewed  as  the  only 
representative  of  the  Fremont  culture  which  is  confined  to  the  northern 
Colorado  Plateau.  The  Uinta  variant  is  proposed  as  a  separate  Uinta  Basin 
Culture  which  shows  evidence  of  relationships  with  the  Plains,  Great  Basin  and 
Southwest  over  time  (Madsen  and  Lindsay  1977). 

As  Reed  (1984)  notes,  much  remains  to  be  done  to  identify  the  nature  of 
the  Formative  Stage  in  west-central  Colorado.  Archaeological  investigations 
are  scanty  and  some  are  poorly  reported.  There  is,  however,  a  long  record  of 
research.  Early  investigations  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  region, 
specifically  near  the  confluence  of  the  Dolores  and  San  Miguel  Rivers, 
resulted  in  rockshelter  and  surface  structure  sites  being  assigned  to  the 
Anasazi.   Hurst  (1940-1942)  describes  Tabeguache  Cave  I  as  a  peripheral 
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Basketmaker  II  site .   Tree  ring  samples  from  Tabeguache  Cave  I  were  recently 
dated  at  10  B.C.-A.D.  10  (Gleichman  et  al.  1982:448);  thus,  both  the  dates  and 
the  material  culture  of  the  site  support  a  Basketmaker  II  affiliation.   Rock 
art  at  Tabeguache  Cave  I  is  described  by  Hurst  and  interpreted  to  be 
consistent  with  San  Juan  Basketmaker  rock  art.  An  evaluation  of  the  rock  art 
by  the  author  (Cole  1984)  is  generally  in  agreement  with  Hurst's  conclusions. 
Other  west-central  Basketmaker  II  sites  are  also  proposed  by  Hurst  (1943-1948) 
on  the  basis  of  excavations  in  the  Dolores  and  San  Miguel  drainages.   Pueblo 
I-II  cultural  occupations  are  assigned  to  the  Dolores/San  Miguel  area,  the 
Paradox  Valley  and  southern  Uncompahgre  Plateau  sites  by  Hurst  (1942-1948)  and 
the  Woodburys  (1932).   The  Huschers  (1943)  report  a  number  of  dry-laid 
structures  in  the  same  area  which  they  assign  to  migrating  Athapaskans ,  but 
these  are  arguable  of  Formative  Stage  origin.  In  1973,  Leach  and  Lippold 
assigned  a  pit  house  in  the  Paradox  Valley  to  the  to  the  Basketmaker  III  and 
proposed  Fremont  and  Pueblo  I-II  utilization  of  the  site.  New  excavations  of 
Hurst's  Dolores/San  Miguel  structures  have  yielded  ceramics  and  radiocarbon 
dates  which  indicate  continuous  occupations  during  the  Pueblo  I-II  periods 
(A.D.  700-A.D.  1100)  and  a  conclusion  that  the  entire  region  was  abandoned  by 
approximately  A.D.  1150  (reported  in  Gleichman  et  al.  1982:452). 

In  1977,  Toll  reported  on  an  archaeological  reconnaissance  of  the 
Dolores  River  from  its  beginnings  in  southwestern  Colorado,  north,  to  the 
confluence  with  the  Colorado  River  just  west  of  the  Colorado-Utah  state  line. 
The  majority  of  the  archaeological  sites  discussed  by  Toll  are  located  in  the 
southern  portion  of  the  West-Central  study  region.  Toll  (1977:45-49)  employs 
a  polythetic  approach  in  determining  which  sites  were  properly  classified  as 
living  sites  in  an  attempt  to  understand  the  use  of  the  lower  Dolores  River  by 
horticulturalists.   Toll  views  the  archaeology  of  the  lower  Dolores  River  as  a 
generalized  technocomplex,  representing  a  continuous  regional  subculture; 
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variants  of  the  subculture  include  hunter-gatherers  and  horticulturalists. 
After  a  review  of  the  data,  Toll  (1977)  concludes  the  possibility  that  both 
horticulturalists  and  hunter-gatherers  used  the  Dolores  River  corridor  at  the 
same  time.   Additionally,  Toll  proposes  that  Dolores/San  Miguel  and  Paradox 
Valley  sites  which  had  been  assigned  to  the  Anasazi  by  earlier  investigators 
are  more  correctly  assigned  to  the  San  Rafael  Fremont.   Toll  describes  eleven 
rock  art  sites  which  he  examined  for  horticultural  affiliations,  five  of  which 
were  associated  with  living  sites.   Toll  notes  that  rock  art  sites  occur  at 
important  canyon  confluences. 

In  a  summary  of  cultural  resources  in  the  vicinity  of  Moab,  Utah, 
Pierson  (1981)  discusses  the  Anasazi  of  the  Abajo  and  LaSal  Mountains.   The 
Abajo  Mountains  are  located  in  east-central  Utah,  less  than  fifty  (50)  miles 
from  the  southern  border  of  west-central  Colorado.   The  LaSal  Mountains  are 
north  and  east  of  the  Abajo  Mountains  and  adjoin  west-central  Colorado  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Paradox  Valley.   Cultural  patterns  in  both  mountain  areas  are 
probably  related  to  those  of  the  West-Central  study  region.   Specifically, 
sites  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  study  region,  in  the  Paradox  Valley  and 
near  the  confluence  of  the  Dolores  and  San  Miguel  Rivers,  are  assigned  to  the 
LaSal  Anasazi. 

Pierson  (1981:53)  summarizes  the  Abajo  Anasazi  thus:   "The  picture  that 
evolves  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Abajo  Mountain  area  is  of  an  early 
population  of  hunting-gathering  types  that  either  had  lived  in  or  about  the 
area  for  some  time  or  had  moved  into  it  periodically  to  use  it.  The 
population  appears  to  have  been  sparse  until  Basketmaker  times,  when  a  small 
resident  population  began  to  grow  crops  of  corn  in  the  area... The  Pueblo 
pattern  of  small  and  medium-sized  masonry  villages  with  religious  centers  in 
the  form  of  circular  below-ground  kivas  and  outlying  farm  and  storage 
facilities  was  well  established  by  Pueblo  II  times  in  the  Abajo  Mountain 
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area."   Basketmaker  II-Pueblo  III  occupations  are  proposed  for  the  Aba jo 
Mountains.   The  Aba jo  Anasazi  are  assigned  to  the  Mesa  Verde  branch  of  the  San 
Juan  Anasazi ,  but  the  cultural  picture  is  not  typical  of  the  Mesa  Verde 
population  centers.  Along  with  agricultural  pursuits,  the  Anasazi  of  the 
Abajo  area  apparently  continued  a  Basketmaker-like  practice  of  hunting  and 
gathering. 

Pierson  (1981:55)  notes  that  in  the  LaSal  Mountains  Anasazi  sites  are 
sparse  and  problematical,  and  that  a  Fremont  presence  cannot  be  ruled  out. 
Sites  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Paradox  Valley  of  Colorado  are  discussed  as 
evidence  of  the  Anasazi  presence  in  the  LaSals.  Early  Formative  populations 
in  the  LaSals  may  have  been  nomadic  peoples  who  practiced  corn  horticulture. 
Later  the  LaSal  Anasazi  lived  in  pit  house  villages  near  the  confluence  of 
creeks  and  rivers  and  utilized  circular  masonry  structures  which  occur 
isolated  on  hilltops,  possibly  for  defense  or  for  religious  ceremonies.   The 
higher  mountain  areas  were  apparently  not  used  by  the  Anasazi  or  were  used  in 
a  manner  indistinguishable  from  hunter-gatherer  groups.   One  explanation  for 
the  lack  of  use  of  the  uplands  is  that  mountain  hunters  and  gatherers  denied 
access  to  the  area.  This  conclusion  would  be  in  agreement  with  Gooding's 
(1985)  proposal  that  the  LaSals  were  possibly  utilized  by  peoples  of  the 
Uncompahgre  Complex  and  the  interpretation  of  the  Mountain  Tradition  made  by 
Black  (1986).  There  is  evidence  that  corn  agriculture  was  practiced  in 
combination  with  hunting  and  gathering;  and  a  strong  emphasis  on  hunting  and 
gathering  activities  is  typical  of  the  LaSal  Anasazi.   Sites  in  the  lower 
LaSal  Mountains  area  have  been  classified  as  Basketmaker  III  (possible 
Basketmaker  II)-early  Pueblo  III.  The  most  pronounced  occupation  of  the  area 
is  during  the  Pueblo  II-III  period.   In  general,  Pierson  views  the  Abajo 
Anasazi  as  more  typical  of  the  San  Juan  pattern  than  the  LaSal  Anasazi.   "The 
situation  is  similar  to  that  found  in  other  peripheral  areas  where  the 
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cultural  norms  for  the  period  as  described  from  the  large  centers  never  quite 
seem  to  fit  the  local  situation,  and  one  wonders  if  one  is  really  dealing  with 
the  same  culture  (Pierson  1980:64)." 

As  for  the  Fremont  presence  in  the  Abajos  and  the  LaSals,  Pierson  notes 
that  only  a  few  Fremont  material  remains  have  been  reported.   However,  there 
is  evidence  of  trade  between  the  Anasazi  and  Fremont,  and  there  is  a  marked 
similarity  between  sites  in  the  Moab  area  and  the  Turner-Look  Fremont  site 
reported  by  Wormington  (1955).   Pierson  discusses  rock  art  affiliated  with  the 
Abajo  and  LaSal  Mountain  Anasazi  and  concludes  that  certain  triangular 
anthropomorphs  and  shield-figure  representations  occur  as  the  result  of 
contact  with  Fremont  peoples  and  possibly  relate  to  magico-religious 
activities. 

Examples  of  Abajo  Mountains  rock  art,  specifically  in  Salt  and  Indian 
Creeks,  is  attributed  to  Anasazi  populations,  and  some  is  formally  similar  to 
Fremont  art.   LaSal  Mountains  Anasazi  rock  art  near  Moab,  Utah,  is  obviously 
related  to  that  of  the  Abajo  Mountains.   LaSal  rock  art  also  includes  a  number 
of  Fremont-like  forms,  some  of  which  may  have  been  made  by  Fremont  peoples. 
The  two  mountain  areas  share  rock  art  styles  with  west-central  Colorado.   Rock 
art  of  the  Abajo  and  LaSal  Mountains  is  illustrated  by  Schaafsma  (1971b), 
Castleton  (1979),  Barnes  (1982)  and  Pierson  (1982). 

After  a  review  of  the  archaeological  data  from  the  southern  portion  of 
the  west-central  Colorado  region,  Reed  (1984:35)  concludes  that  the 
"architectural  and  artifactual  variation  seems  too  great  to  support  the 
presence  of  a  bona  fide  Anasazi  occupation  of  the  project  area."  Likewise, 
Reed  does  not  see  evidence  of  a  regional  variant  of  the  Fremont  Culture  (as 
presently  defined)  in  west-central  Colorado.   Instead,  he  suggests  a  regional 
Formative  Stage  population  which  developed  out  of  the  local  Archaic 
technocomplex  and  maintained  cultural  interaction  with  neighboring  Fremont  and 
Anasazi  groups  (Reed  1984:39). 
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In  the  Cisco  Desert  of  east-central  Utah,  directly  west  of  the  northern 
portion  of  the  study  region,  ceramics  of  three  Fremont  variants,  Uinta  (A.D. 
650-950  or  1050),  Great  Salt  Lake  (A.D.  400-1350)  and  San  Rafael  (A.D. 
700-1200?)  are  present  (Bradley  et  al.  1986).   In  a  recent  discussion  of  Cisco 
Desert  archaeology,  investigators  note  that  all  three  Fremont  groups  were,  at 
least,  maintaining  steady  contact  and  may  have  all  been  present  in  the  area 
over  time.   Contact  between  the  Fremont  and  the  Anasazi,  possibly  after  A.D. 
900,  is  also  confirmed  (Bradley  et  al.,  1986:44-45).  The  Turner-Look  site 
(Wormington  1955)  in  the  Cisco  Desert  and  sites  to  the  north  in  the  Book 
CJiffs  (Hill  and  Willow  Creek)  have  been  tentatively  assigned  to  the  Uinta 
Fremont  variant  by  Schroedl  and  Hogan  (1975:54-55).   In  northwestern  Colorado 
and  adjacent  portions  of  Utah,  the  Fremont  have  been  identified  with  the 
San  Rafael  variant  (Creasman  1981)  and  the  Uinta  variant  (Breternitz  1970; 
Marwitt  1973).   Directly  north  of  the  study  region  and  the  Book  Cliffs,  the 
Fremont  of  Canon  Pintado  on  the  White  River  are  proposed  by  Creasman  (1981)  to 
have  developed  out  of  an  Archaic  base  as  early  as  A.D.  450-500.  The  dominant 
cultural  associations  of  the  Canon  Pintado  Archaic  and  Fremont  populations  are 
believed  to  be  the  Desert  Culture  and  the  San  Rafael  Fremont  variant.  Rock 
art  of  Canon  Pintado  is  an  important  factor  in  the  determination  of  those 
cultural  associations. 

In  the  northern  portion  of  west-central  Colorado,  in  the  drainage  of  the 
Little  Dolores  River,  a  number  of  sites  may  be  assigned  to  the  Formative 
Stage.  Excavations  reported  by  Lister  and  Dick  (1952)  and  Wormington  and 
Lister  (1956)  of  rockshelter  and  arroyo  sites  on  the  extreme  northern  edge  of 
the  Uncompahgre  Plateau,  in  Glade  Park,  revealed  possible  Formative  culture 
material:   corn,  slab-lined  cists,  pottery  sherds  classified  as  non-Pueblo,  a 
possible  unfired  clay  figurine  and  bone  flakers  or  gaming  pieces.  Two 
fragments  of  basketry  described  as  half-rod-and -bundle  foundation,  stacked, 
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are  noted  to  be  similar  to  Basketmaker  and  Fremont  basketry  (Lister  and  Dick 
1952:82;  Wormington  and  Lister  1956:93-119).   Petroglyphs  at  5ME458  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  subject  excavations  are  described  as  corresponding  to  Fremont 
Basketmaker  petroglyphs  reported  by  Morss  (1931)  and  Burgh  and  Scoggin  (1948) 
(Lister  and  Dick  1952:92).   In  nearby  Little  Park,  rockshelters  yielded  a 
round-toed  sandal  of  yucca  leaves  with  loops  along  the  sides  and  the  toe, 
possible  reed  matting  and  corn  (Wormington  and  Lister  1956:121-122).   A 
proposed  chronology  for  the  rockshelter  sites  was  from  approximately  A.D. 
300-A.D.  1300.   Conclusions  by  the  investigators  include  a  comment  that  the 
Glade  park  sites  are  not  representative  of  the  Uncompahgre  Complex  and 
probably  are  more  recent. 

Recent  test  excavations  at  5ME4828,  a  Glade  Park  rockshelter  site  near 
those  reported  by  Lister  (above) ,  have  resulted  in  the  identification  of  five 
occupation  levels  with  MASCA  corrected  radiocarbon  dates  ranging  from  3690  + 
150  B.C.  through  A.D.  1120  +  110  (Grand  Junction  Chapter,  Colorado 
Archaeological  Society).   The  most  recent  occupations  at  5ME4828  date  from 
A.D.  900  +  110  through  A.D.  1120  +  110,  and  evince  corn  pollen  (Scott  1986). 
A  second  Glade  Park  site,  5ME465,  excavated  by  Mesa  College  has  yielded  an 
uncorrected  radiocarbon  date  of  1100  +  50  BP  in  association  with  a  rock 
structure  (Clifton  Wignall,  personal  communication).   Site  5ME792,  located 
approximately  a  mile  from  5ME4828,  above,  has  yielded  MASCA  corrected 
radiocarbon  dates  of  A.D.  500  +  120  and  340  B.C.  +  130  (Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  Grand  Junction).   The  two  dated  samples  were  taken  from  between  25 
and  35  centimeters  below  the  present  floor  surface  of  a  rockshelter.   Conner 
and  Ott  (1978)  assign  rock  art  at  5ME792  to  the  Fremont  culture.  The  rock  art 
is  identified  as  the  Classic  Sieber  Canyon  Style  and  is  noted  to  resemble  the 
Classic  Vernal  Style  attributed  to  the  Uinta  Fremont  variant  by  Schaafsma 
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(1971b).  Other  rock  art  on  the  northern  end  of  the  Uncompahgre  Plateau  has 
also  been  assigned  stylistically  to  the  Fremont  by  Conner  and  Ott  (1978)  and 
by  Cole  and  Langdon  (1982). 

Archaeological  excavations  on  the  Grand  Mesa,  at  site  5ME429,  produced 
Fremont -style  projectile  points  and  a  possible  Great  Salt  Lake  Gray  pottery 
sherd  attributed  to  the  Fremont.  The  latter  came  from  a  feature  with  a 
chronometric  date  of  A.D.  1110  +  110  (Martin  et  al.  1981). 

Gooding  (1985)  reports  a  possible  Fremont  occupation  at  Sisyphus 
Shelter.  The  occupation  is  characterized  by  the  presence  of  Rose  Springs 
projectile  points  and  has  chronometric  dates  of  150  +  55  B.C.,  A.D.  740  +  50, 
A.D.  1430  +55.   In  his  discussion  of  the  "Fremont"  occupation  at  Sisyphus, 
Gooding  (1985:37)  argues  that  much  of  the  Fremont  culture  may  actually  be 
Preformative  (or  emerging)  rather  than  Formative,  resulting  in  a  confusion  of 
Fremont  and  Archaic  sites  which  necessarily  display  overlapping  traits. 
Gooding  sees  this  as  a  clear  possibility  in  the  West-Central  study  region 
where  the  Uncompahgre  technocomplex  is  manifested,  and  the  Fremont  is  poorly 
understood. 

THE  PR0T0HIST0RIC/HIST0RIC  PERIOD 

In  west-central  Colorado  the  Protohistoric/Historic  Stage  is  dated  from 
A.D.  1300-1880  (Reed  1984);  throughout  the  study  region,  hunting  and  gathering 
appears  to  have  been  the  predominate  lifeway.   Formative  Stage  populations 
proposed  for  the  region  are  believed  to  have  been  absent  by  A.D.  1300, 
although,  the  Fremont  may  have  persisted  in  parts  of  northwestern  Colorado 
into  the  1500s  (Leistman  1985).   Proposed  inhabitants  of  the  study  region 
between  A.D.  1300-A.D.  1600  include  indigenous  populations,  Athapaskans 
migrating  to  the  south,  and  the  Shoshoneans ,  particularly  Numic-speaking  Utes , 
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who  are  believed  to  have  originated  in  the  southern  Great  Basin.  The  Utes 
have  been  archaeologically  placed  in  western  Colorado  between  A.D.  1600  and 
A.D.  1774  (Reed  1984:43).   However,  it  is  likely  that  the  Utes  arrived  in  the 
study  region  earlier,  possibly  as  early  as  A.D.  1150-1400  (Schroeder  1952:10; 
Reed  1984:43).  Historic  Spanish  accounts  describe  the  Utes  of  west-central 
Colorado  in  1776  (Bolton  1972),  and,  later  Euro-American  records  are  available 
for  the  period  between  A.D.  1600-A.D.  1880.   It  is  probable  that  the  Utes  were 
the  only  full-time  Indians  in  west-central  Colorado  after  approximately  A.D. 
1300  until  the  reservation  period  began  in  1880. 

The  Utes  were  loosely  organized  into  small  family  "bands"  which 
practiced  a  hunting  and  gathering  lifeway,  utilizing  the  bow  and  arrow  (the 
gun  during  the  later  period),  baskets,  ceramics  and  brush  wickiups  (and  later 
tipis).  Most  of  each  year  was  spent  in  the  small  family  groups,  with 
occasional  larger  gatherings  held  for  hunting  and  ceremonial  activities.   The 
Utes  are  believed  to  have  obtained  the  horse  by  A.D.  1640  (Smith  1974:19-20) 
and  became  increasingly  mobile;  some  traveled  in  larger  bands.  The  Utes  were 
traders  to  and  raiders  of  various  Indian  and  Euro-American  groups. 
Ceremonially  the  Utes  practiced  shamanism  and  participated  in  various  events 
including  the  aboriginal  Bear  Dance  (Smith  1974).  After  A.D.  1750,  the  Utes 
adopted  cultural  attributes  of  the  Plains-Nomads  such  as  clothing,  ceremonies 
and  the  use  of  tipis.   However,  the  use  of  horses  by  the  Ute  was  not 
universal,  and  the  veener  of  Plains  culture  did  not  change  the  basic  Great 
Basin  Culture  which  the  Ute  shared  along  with  other  Shoshone-speaking  groups 
(Smith  1974).   "Mythology  in  all  its  aspects  is  equivalent  among  all  Ute 
groups  and  is  sharply  marked  off  from  the  mythologies  of  the  Plains  tribes, 
the  Apache,  Navajo  and  Pueblo;  all  of  the  Ute  mythology  relates  to  the  Great 
Basin  area,  as  does  most  of  Ute  culture"  (Smith  1974:19). 
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The  Uncompahgre  (Tabeguache)  band  of  Ute  have  been  identified  as  living 
in  west-central  Colorado  between  A.D.  1850-1880  (Smith  1974:29).  Escalante 
and  Dominguez  recorded  the  presence  of  the  Tabeguaches  in  west-central 
Colorado  as  early  as  A.D.  1776  (Bolton  1950).  Marsh  (1982:19-21)  describes 
seven  generally  recognized  Ute  bands,  divided  into  southern  (Mouache ,  Capote 
and  Weeminuche,  and  northern  Tabeguache  or  Uncompahgre,  Uintah,  White  River, 
Yampa -Colorado  River)  groups.   Undoubtedly,  the  Ute  bands  adjusted  their 
territorial  boundaries  over  time.   In  A.D.  1880,  the  Utes  remaining  in 
west-central  Colorado  were  removed  to  the  Uintah-Ouray  Reservation  in  Utah. 

Buckles  (1971)  documents  a  number  of  Ute  sites  on  the  Uncompahgre 
Plateau  and  discusses  Ute  rock  art.   The  rock  art  is  analyzed  and  described  as 
inclusive  of  two  styles,  the  Early  Historic  Ute  Indian  Style  and  the  Late 
Historic  Ute  Indian  Style.   Conner  and  Ott  (1978)  attribute  a  number  of 
petroglyph  sites  along  the  lower  Gunnison  River  to  the  Ute. 

It  is  likely  that  a  number  of  non-Ute  Indians  visited  west-central 
Colorado  during  the  historic  period,  prior  to  1880.  Reasons  for  such 
visitation  include  trading,  hunting  and  gathering,  herding,  and  raiding  for 
livestock  or  other  goods.  Groups  likely  to  have  been  represented  include  the 
Navajo,  Hopi  and  Paiute  who  occupied  the  region  to  the  south  and  west,  the 
Shoshoni ,  Gosiute,  Bannock  and  Comanche  who  were  residents  to  the  north  and 
west,  as  well  as  various  Horse-Nomads  of  the  northwest  and  central  Plains. 

SUMMARY 

Archaeological  investigations  In  west-central  Colorado  have  generally 
indicated  that  the  region  was  occupied  by  Archaic  Stage  hunter-gatherer 
groups,  the  Uncompahgre  Complex,  from  approximately  6000  B.C.  to  A.D.  1300. 
These  Archaic  populations  have  been  variously  described  as  representatives  of 
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a  regional  subculture  of  the  Desert  Culture  and  as  a  regional  manifestation  of 
the  Mountain  Tradition.   The  Uncompahgre  Complex  is  described  by  some 
researchers  as  a  technocomplex ,  and  there  is  no  concensus  concerning  more 
specific  cultural  affiliations. 

By  approximately  A.D.  1,  or  earlier,  Formative  Stage  people  assigned  to 
the  Four  Corners  Anasazi  cultural  tradition,  specifically  the  Abajo/LaSal 
Mountains  Anasazi,  were  living  in  the  southern  portion  of  west-central 
Colorado,  and  may  have  developed  out  of  local  Archaic  groups.  To  date, 
Basketmaker  II,  Basketmaker  III,  and  Pueblo  I-Pueblo  II  Anasazi  have  been 
proposed  for  the  region.   The  Anasazi  presence  in  west-central  Colorado  is 
believed  to  have  ended  by  A.D.  1150.   Two  or  even  three  regional  variants  of 
the  Formative  Stage  Fremont  Culture  may  have  utilized  the  study  region, 
possibly  between  A.D.  650-1300.   It  is  not  clear  whether  the  Fremont  of 
west-central  Colorado  developed  out  of  indigenous  Archaic  or  Basketmaker-like 
populations  or  migrated  into  the  region.   There  is  also  a  question  as  to 
whether  some  or  all  Formative  Stage  people  of  west-central  Colorado  can  be 
legitimately  classified  as  Fremont  or  Anasazi,  or  are  more  appropriately 
described  as  part  of  a  separate  cultural  development.   Some  archaeologists 
(Reed  1984)  have  suggested  that  the  Formative  traditions  of  west-central 
Colorado  represent  local  hunter-gatherer  adaptations  to  a  Formative  lifeway 
and,  thus,  are  not  representative  of  either  the  Anasazi  or  Fremont  as  those 
cultures  are  presently  defined. 

It  appears  likely  that  Archaic  Stage  populations  of  west-central 
Colorado  were  contemporaries  of  the  Formative  Stage  groups.   The  nature  of 
interaction  between  the  two  lifeways  is  not  clear,  however,  it  presently 
appears  that  portions  of  the  Uncompahgre  Plateau  and  the  northeastern  portion 
of  the  study  region  remained  free  of  Formative  Stage  occupation. 
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After  A.D.  1350  (possibly  as  early  as  A.D.  1150),  it  is  likely  that  the 
protohistoric  Ute  inhabited  much  of  the  West-Central  region.   Certainly,  by 
A.D.  1776,  the  historically-known  Ute  dominated  the  region.   The  Uncompahgre 
(or  Tabeguache)  band  of  Ute  Indians  remained  in  west-central  Colorado  until 
they  were  removed  to  a  reservation  in  1880. 

Other  Indian  groups  reported  in  western  Colorado  during  the  historic 
period  include  Shoshoni ,  Commanche,  Bannock,  Gosiute  and  Navajo. 


Figure  1.    Map  of  the  Colorado  Plateau  and  the  adjacent  Rocky  Mountains. 

West-central  Colorado  is  shaded,  and  the  expanded  study  region  is 
shown  in  outline. 
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Plate  1.     Typical  canyon  environment  of  the  northern  Colorado  Plateau,  near 
the  confluence  of  the  Colorado  and  Gunnison  rivers.   Much  of  the 
rock  art  in  west-central  Colorado  is  located  on  sandstone 
boulders  or  in  shelters  associated  with  such  canyons. 
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CHAPTER  3 
STYLE:   THE  CONCEPT  AND  THE  CRITERIA 

Rock  art  Is  part  of  the  archaeological  record  which  can  be  useful  for 
interpreting  cultural  processes.   As  noted  earlier,  rock  art  is  an  ideational 
record  of  past  cultures  and  graphically  represents  culturally  shared  patterns 
of  feeling,  belief  and  behavior  through  the  media  of  icon  and  symbol.   Because 
of  that,  rock  art  offers  the  opportunity  to  study  the  way  past  cultures 
perceived  their  world.   Once  rock  art  can  be  assigned  to  an  archaeologically 
or  historically  defined  group,  the  art  can  be  examined  for  function  and 
meaning  within  the  cultures  represented.   Items  of  material  culture  and 
appropriate  ethnographic  and  anthropological  data  can  be  used  to  aid 
interpretation  of  rock  art.   However,  in  the  case  of  prehistoric  art  of 
non-literate  societies,  any  interpretations  are  tentative  as  both  Icons  and 
symbols  now  exist  out  of  their  living  cultural  contexts.   The  concept  of  style 
provides  a  vehicle  whereby  rock  art  can  be  systematically  described,  compared 
and  contrasted  within  meaningful  cultural  context. 

Sackett  (1977:370)  has  written  tenets  of  a  general  model  of  style  for 

archaeology.   "The  first  is  that  all  theories  of  style  ultimately  rest  upon 

two  primitive  givens:   that,  whatever  else  it  may  entail,  style  (a)  concerns  a 

highly  specific  and  characteristic  manner  of  doing  something,  and  (b)  that 

this  manner  is  always  peculiar  to  a  specific  time  and  place.   The  second 

conclusion  is  that,  when  projected  into  the  realm  of  archaeology,  style  in 

this  general  sense  is  the  perfect  complement  of  function  regarded  in  an 

equally  general  sense."   Theories  of  anthropology  recognize  cultural 

variations  in  expressive  behavior.  Ember  and  Ember  (1977:271)  write  that  the 

"shared  values — and  with  them,  the  forms  and  styles  of  artistic 

expression — vary  from  society  to  society."  Thus,  the  theoretical  framework 
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for  the  study  of  rock  art  style  includes  specifics  of  space,  time  and  society 
which  provide  the  cultural  context  needed  for  archaeological  interpretation. 
Schaafsma  (1985:246)  notes  that  style  may  be  used  "in  rock  art  studies  in 
which  it  is  recognized  that  only  a  limited  number  of  formal  possibilities  of 
graphic  expression  are  exploited  by  any  given  culture  at  any  given  time." 
However,  cultural  specificity  for  style  does  not  rule  out  the  possibility  of 
more  than  one  style  being  used  by  a  given  culture  at  a  given  time.  Reasons 
for  having  more  than  one  style  of  graphic  expression  include  different 
functions  and  media.   It  is  also  apparent  that  a  single  stylistic  expression 
can  serve  a  culture  in  various  media.  For  example,  pottery  decoration  and 
rock  art.  In  such  cases,  however,  the  symbolic  functions  of  the  art  cannot  be 
assumed  to  be  the  same. 

To  be  the  most  useful,  rock  art  style  criteria  must  meet  the  theoretical 
requirements  of  style  while  being  adapted  to  the  nature  of  rock  art.   Some 
"style"  studies  in  rock  art  have  been  limited  to  what  Schaafsma  (1985:245) 
describes  as  class! ficatory  schemes  by  means  of  which  elements  are  described 
and  grouped  on  the  basis  of  subject  matter  or  forms  out  of  context." 
"Context"  in  the  latter  sense  is  understood  to  address  not  only  the  separation 
of  individual  element(s)  from  panel  or  site  contexts  but  also  from  appropriate 
temporal,  spacial  and  cultural  contexts.  Thus,  there  is  no  stylistic 
integrity  for  the  rock  art. 

In  general,  the  primary  criteria  for  style  in  rock  art  studies  are 
subject  matter,  forms,  and  themes  within  the  identifiable  contexts  of  age  and 
culture.   Physical  settings  and  media  or  techniques  of  manufacture  are 
important  secondary  considerations  of  rock  art  style.  However,  the  latter 
cross  temporal  and  cultural  boundaries.  Even  subject  matter  and  forms  may 
cross  temporal  and  cultural  lines,  insofar  as  either  can  be  seen  outside  of 
the  original  style  or  cultural  setting  (Schaafsma  1985:247);  that  is,  subject 
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matter  Is  frequently  shared  by  many  artistic  expressions,  and  individual 
element-types  may  be  borrowed  by  other  cultures.   Only  the  addition  of  theme, 
or  relationship(s)  between  the  given  subjects  and  forms,  creates  the  complete 
composition  necessary  for  stylistic  recognition.   Physical  settings  or  "the 
sense  of  place"  for  rock  art  can  be  an  important  ingredient  of  theme  and  an 
aid  to  interpretation,  amd  the  techniques  of  manufacture  provide  needed 
uniformity  to  rock  art  styles.   Thus,  it  is  that  the  study  of  rock  art  styles 
requires  a  holistic  approach  to  be  meaningful  to  archaeological  and 
anthropological  studies. 

Recognizing  stylistic  affiliations  for  rock  art  requires  the 
determination  of  consistencies  in  subject  matter,  forms,  and  themes  within 
temporal  and  cultural  contexts.  Repetition  in  art  techniques  and  the  physical 
settings  provide  supportive  data.   Physical  settings  or  locations  (at  game 
trails,  shrines,  springs,  structures,  travel  routes  etc.)  are  extremely  useful 
in  the  determinations  of  rock  art  functions  and  for  establishing  cultural 
affiliations,  especially  when  combined  with  the  rock  art  subject  matter  and 
additional  archaeological  data.  Another  method  for  establishing  cultural 
affiliations  for  rock  art  styles  is  to  make  comparisons  with  items  of  material 
culture.   Such  comparisons  can  be  useful  in  determining  the  functions  of  both 
the  rock  art  and  the  artifacts.  Ultimately,  rock  art  stylistic  studies  can 
also  contribute  to  an  understanding  of  cultural  processes  and  continuities  as 
well  as  relationships  between  various  cultures.   Because  style  is  limited  by 
time,  space  and  culture,  the  changes  in  style  and  the  borrowing  of  stylistic 
components  can  indicate  cultural  processes  and  relationships  which  are  often 
difficult  to  detect  elsewhere  in  the  archaeological  record. 

One  additional  concept  which  is  useful  in  rock  art  studies  is  that  of  a 
style  tradition.   "Styles  that  are  similar  in  content  and  expression,  and  for 
which  a  temporal  and  cultural  continuity  can  be  demonstrated,  constitute  a 
tradition  (Schaafsma  1985:252-253)." 
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The  following  discussions  describe  and  interpret  rock  art  of  the 
West-Central  region  in  stylistic  terms.  The  discussions  are  organized  within 
the  cultural/chronological  framework  set  forth  in  Chapter  2. 
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CHAPTER  4 


THE  ARCHAIC:   ROCK  ART  OF  THE  HUNTERS  AND  GATHERERS 


THE  ABSTRACT  PETROGLYPH  TRADITION  (?1000  B.C.  -  A.D.  600) 

Predominantly  abstract  pecked  rock  art  with  origins  in  the  Archaic 
lifeway  and  with  consistent  element  types  have  been  assigned  to  a  number  of 
styles  in  the  Great  Basin,  Southwest  and  the  west-central  Plains  (Heizer  and 
Baumhoff  1962;  Schaafsma  1971,  1980;  Sundstrom  1984).   Examples  of  petroglyphs 
in  the  Abstract  Tradition  occur  less  frequently  on  the  northern  Colorado 
Plateau.  Most  often,  abstract  rock  art  of  that  region  is  found  in  combination 
with  representational  rock  art  and  is  seemingly  part  of  various  Archaic  and 
Formative  stage  stylistic  expressions  utilizing  both  abstract  and 
representational  imagery  in  an  integrated  whole.  Northern  Colorado  Plateau 
rock  art  styles  which  include  a  number  of  abstract  elements  are:   the  Glen 
Canyon  Style  5  (Turner  1963;  1971),  Northern  San  Rafael  (Fremont)  Style 
(Schaafsma  1971),  and  the  Virgin  Kayenta  (Anasazi)  Style  (Schaafsma  1971). 
Abstract  elements  are  also  frequently  integrated  with  representational 
Uncompahgre  Plateau  rock  art,  described  by  Buckles  (1971)  and  discussed  later 
in  this  study.   Confusion  exists  in  the  literature  relevant  to  the  definition 
of  predominately  abstract  rock  art  in  discrete  stylistic  units,  probably 
because  the  art  cannot  be  consistently  identified  as  separate  stylistic 
expressions.   Classification  of  separate  abstract  expressions  in  the  present 
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study  has  proven  difficult  but  is  viewed  as  a  necessary  exercise.   First 
identified  in  the  Great  Basin  (Heizer  and  Baumhoff  1962;  Heizer  and  Clewlow 
1973),  abstract  rock  art  was  described  as  manifested  in  two  "styles",  the 
Great  Basin  Abstract  Curvilinear  Style  and  the  Great  Basin  Abstract 
Rectilinear  Style.   Criteria  for  the  styles  were  limited  to  the  technique  and 
predominance  of  element  forms  and  are,  thus,  not  within  specific  style 
contexts.   It  was  proposed  that  the  rock  art  functioned  in  the  hunting  of  big 
game  by  Archaic  groups,  as  part  of  hunting  rituals.  Rector  (1977)  has  since 
proposed  that  the  Great  Basin  rock  art  functioned  as  part  of  a  greater  variety 
of  cultural  activities.   In  the  Great  Basin,  the  abstract  petroglyphs  are 
dated  from  approximately  1000  B.C.-A.D.  1500  or  from  as  early  as  4400  B.C. 
(Dorn  and  Whitley  1984:308-320).  The  curvilinear  petroglyphs  are  believed  to 
have  earlier  beginnings  than  the  rectilinear. 

Other  writers  have  attempted  to  stylistically  clarify  abstract  rock  art 
as  manifested  within  and  outside  the  Great  Basin  (Schaafsma  1971,  1975,  1980, 
1985;  Lee  and  MaCarthy  1981;  Hedges  1973,  1982).   In  the  Southwest, 
predominately  abstract  petroglyphs  are  affiliated  with  Archaic,  Hohokam  and 
Anasazi  populations  (Schaafsma  1971,  1975,  1980;  Hayden  1972:74-83).   Proposed 
dates  for  abstract  rock  art  in  the  Southwest  are  from  approximately 
800  B.C.-A.D.  200  (Schaafsma  1980:18-19),  and  it  is  associated  with  habitation 
areas,  springs,  plant  processing  areas,  shell  procurement  routes  and  hunting 
locales.   In  the  west-central  Plains,  abstract  rock  art  is  associated  with 
pre-A.D.  1  Archaic  populations  (Buckles  1979;  1980)  and  Woodland  populations 
(1000  B.C.-A.D.  1300);  and  the  petroglyphs  are  found  in  a  variety  of  locations 
indicative  of  habitation,  plant  processing,  hunting  and  vision  quests  (Cole 
1983;  1984d). 

An  element  inventory  of  rock  art  in  the  Abstract  Tradition  includes: 
circles,  dots,  concentric  circles,  chains  of  circles  or  diamonds,  spirals, 
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rayed  circles,  frets,  rakes,  gridirons,  "one-pole  ladders",  wavy  and  zigzag 
lines,  ovals  and  sectioned  ovals,  spoked  "wheels",  "stars",  insect-like  forms, 
plant-like  forms,  mazes  and  linear  images  which  often  wander  all  over  the  rock 
surface(s)  and  may  follow  the  edges  of  rocks.   In  general,  the  petroglyph 
forms  may  be  divided  into  three  general  types:   1)  discrete  elements  or 
motifs,  tightly  composed  (spirals  and  other  closed  designs),  2)  indefinite 
linear  elements  or  motifs,  loosely  composed  and  related,  and  3)  extended 
linear  elements  or  motifs,  tightly  composed  and  related,  which  may  be 
connected  to  elements  of  type  1.  Representational  elements  may  occur  in 
limited  numbers  with  the  abstract  elements.   In  some  cases,  it  is  obvious  that 
such  representational  elements  must  be  considered  part  of  the  predominately 
abstract  system.  Typical  representations  of  this  type  are  pawprints,  hoof 
prints,  bird  tracks,  insect-like  forms,  plant-like  forms,  projectile  points, 
anthropomorphs  and  quadrupeds.   It  should  be  noted  that  representational 
elements  are  clearly  not  dominant  in  the  Abstract  Tradition  art,  in  sharp 
contrast  to  expressions  which  feature  representational  elements  or  a  sharing 
of  emphasis  between  representational  and  abstract  imagery. 


Site  Descriptions  and  Discussion  (Figures  3-9;  Plates  2-3) 

West-central  Colorado  Abstract  Tradition  rock  art  occurs  in 
rockshelters ,  on  canyon  walls  and  on  boulders  in  open  locations.   Sites  are 
located  in  the  pinyon- juniper  zone  of  the  Grand  Mesa,  Battlement  Mesa  and  the 
Uncompahgre  Plateau,  as  well  as  along  well-watered  canyons  in  the  drainages  of 
the  Gunnison  and  Dolores  Rivers  (Figure  2).   Sixteen  petroglyph  sites  from  the 
West-Central  study  area  have  one  or  more  panels  of  predominately  abstract 
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pecked  rock  art.   The  sixteen  sites  are: 

5DT355,  5GF133,  5GN7 ,  5ME164c,  5ME175,  5ME217,  5ME227,  5ME239,  5ME328, 
5ME465,  5ME526,  5ME718,  5MN5,  5MN7 ,  5MN57,  La  Sal  Creek  Canyon,  Montrose 
County. 

Eight  of  the  sixteen  rock  art  sites  have  associated  cultural  material 
and  seven  sites  are  in  rockshelters.   Site  5GN7  is  flooded  by  the  upper 
Gunnison  River  in  Curecanti  National  Recreation  Area.   The  site  was  reported 
by  Hurst  and  Hendricks  (1952).  The  variety  of  environmental  and  cultural 
contexts  of  the  sites  suggest  that  the  abstract  rock  art  was  associated  with  a 
number  of  different  activities  in  the  study  region  region. 

The  majority  of  abstract  elements  at  the  study  sites  are  linear,  both 
curvilinear  and  rectilinear,  but  curvilinear  types  predominate.   Discrete 
motifs  such  as  circles,  dots,  chains  of  circles,  spirals,  wheel-like  images 
and  T-shape  images  occur,  but  less  often  than  more  indefinite  and  complex 
linear  imagery  such  as  wandering  and  cross-hatched  lines.   Repeated  use  of 
sites  over  time  is  suggested  by  the  number  of  superimpositions  present  and  the 
crowding  of  elements.   However,  there  are  consistencies  in  patination  and  the 
weathering  of  rock  surfaces  at  individual  locations,  indicating  that  local 
artists  were  not  widely  separated  in  time.   However,  overall  patination  levels 
on  abstract  elements  at  the  sixteen  sites  vary  from  light  to  complete  which 
suggests  that  abstract  petroglyphs  were  made  over  a  long  period  of  time  in 
west-central  Colorado. 

In  the  West-Central  study  region,  Abstract  Tradition  rock  art  is  most 
often  found  in  association  with  rock  art  of  the  Uncompahgre  Style  attributed 
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to  the  Uncompahgre  Complex  (discussed  later).   It  is  notable  that  six  of  the 
sixteen  Abstract  Tradition  sites  exhibit  predominately  abstract  rock  art 
associated  with  that  of  the  Uncompahgre  Style.   The  Abstract  Petroglyph 
Tradition  and  the  Uncompahgre  Style  are  undoubtedly  culturally  related  and 
apparently  functioned  together  at  times. 

At  sites  5DT355;  5ME164c,  328  and  465;  5MN5  and  67,  Abstract  Tradition 
petroglyphs  are  found  in  association  with  rock  art  of  the  Uncompahgre  Style, 
and  there  are  general  similarities  in  patination  levels  between  the  two 
expressions.   At  5MN5,  historic  period,  Uncompahgre  Style  and  Abstract 
Tradition  petroglyphs  occur  in  separate  locations.   There  is  a  notable 
difference  in  the  patination  levels  between  the  historic  art  and  the  other 
art,  indicating  that  the  Uncompahgre  and  abstract  petroglyphs  are 
significantly  older  than  the  historic.   Petroglyphs  in  the  Abstract  Tradition 
occur  without  associated  rock  art  at  5GN7 ;  5ME175,  217,  227,  239;  5MN7  and 
5GF133.  Abstract  petroglyphs  at  5ME217  are  associated  with  a  rockshelter  on 
the  northern  Uncompahgre  Plateau  which  was  excavated  and  reported  by  Lutz 
(1978).   The  site  was  assigned  to  Archaic  occupations,  dating  from  the  second 
to  fourth  centuries  A.D. ,  and,  possibly,  from  as  early  as  the  third  century 
B.C.   These  dates  are  consistent  with  proposed  dating  of  Abstract  style 
petroglyphs  in  the  Plains,  Great  Basin  and  Southwest  and  are  probably 
inclusive  of  the  period  in  which  the  subject  petroglyphs  at  5ME217  were  made. 

Two  abstract  petroglyph  sites  which  are  possibly  not  affiliated  with  the 
Archaic  are  5ME526,  and  the  La  Sal  Creek  site.  Abstract  rock  art  at  5ME526  is 
believed  to  be  affiliated  with  the  protohistoric  or  historic  Ute.   Reasons  for 
this  assignment  are  the  apparent  freshness  of  the  pecking  and  abrading,  the 
presence  of  other  probable  Ute  petroglyphs  at  the  site,  and  the  resemblance 
between  the  abstract  petroglyphs  and  others  in  Desolation  Canyon,  Utah, 
adjacent  to  the  Uintah  and  Ouray  (Ute)  Reservation  (personal  files).   At  the 
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La  Sal  Creek  site,  pa ti nation  levels  indicate  that  the  abstract  art  is  older 
than  nearby  petroglyphs  attributed  to  the  Abajo/LaSal  Anasazi;  but,  because  of 
the  differences  in  panel  aspects  at  the  site,  relative  dating  by  patination 
levels  is  not  conclusive.  The  abstracts  may  be  attributable  to  Anasazi 
populations  who  included  a  number  of  linear  abstracts  in  their  art  (discussed 
later). 

In  west-central  Colorado,  the  variety  of  locations  of  predominately 
abstract  rock  art,  patination  levels  and  the  variety  of  representational 
associations  (quadrupeds,  anthropomorphs ,  pawprints  and  tracks),  combined  with 
dates  from  5ME217,  suggest  that  an  abstract  graphic  system  was  utilized 
throughout  the  region  for  more  than  a  thousand  years  and  functioned  in  a 
number  of  cultural  activities.   Undoubtedly,  imagery  of  the  Abstract  Tradition 
served  as  both  icons  and  symbols  for  the  makers,  but  accurate  identification 
and  the  consistency  of  the  meanings  and  functions  of  the  rock  art  over  time 
and  space  remain  questions.   Abstraction,  out  of  its  original  cultural 
context,  is  by  its  very  nature  even  more  subject  to  erroneous  and  incomplete 
interpretation  than  is  representational  imagery.   Recent  studies  of  abstract 
rock  art  imagery  of  several  non-literate  cultures,  prehistoric  and  historic, 
suggest  that  the  imagery  acted  to  represent  things  or  ideas,  as  mnemonic 
devices  and  as  part  of  visceral  communication  systems,  denoting  relationships 
between  images,  ideas,  and  social  groups,  between  the  mythological  and  natural 
realms,  and  between  societies  and  their  cosmos.   Such  studies  offer  valuable 
insights  into  the  possibilities  and  obvious  limitations  for  the 
interpretations  of  abstract  imagery  in  prehistoric  rock  art.   The  studies  also 
offer  valuable  insights  for  the  interpretation  of  prehistoric  rock  art  in 
general,  be  it  abstract  or  representational.   Below  are  syntheses  of  four  such 
studies. 
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Marshack  (1977)  has  examined  the  use  of  meandering  lines  in  paleolithic 
cave  art  of  Europe  and  has  determined  that  the  meanders  were  renewed  and 
re-used  as  consistently  as  representational  art,  suggesting  that  the  abstract 
lines  were  necessary  for  the  recording  or  communicating  of  ideas  by  way  of 
art.   The  use  of  the  meanders  to  relate  various  images  is  viewed  as  indicative 
that  "paleolithic  imagery  constituted  a  system  that  was  not  primarily 
representational,  but  was  often  abstract,  sequential,  cumulative  and 
interrelated  at  many  levels"  (Marshack  1977:316). 

In  their  important  analysis  of  the  Peterborough  petroglyph  site  in 
Ontario,  Vastokas  and  Vastokas  (1973)  discuss  abstract  symbolic  imagery*  of  the 
Ojibwa  as  part  of  the  pictorial  system  used  for  recording  the  visions  of 
shamans  and  other  sacred  or  spiritual  symbols.  As  such,  the  abstract  imagery 
was  only  understood  by  individuals  who  had  been  properly  instructed.   The 
authors  propose  that  the  abstract  petroglyphs  also  functioned  to  emphasize  the 
importance  of  a  physical  setting  within  the  cosmology  of  the  people  and  as  a 
proper  context  for  various  sacred  images. 

Munn  (1973)  has  made  a  study  of  iconography  of  the  Walbiri  from  central 
Australia.   She  observes  that  the  pictorial  elements  are  usually  abstract  and 
to  be  understood  must  be  studied  formally,  and  as  they  function  within  the 
society  and  cosmology  of  the  culture.   A  single  Walbiri  abstract  element  may 
symbolize  heterogeneous  subjects  such  as  an  ancestor  or  the  path  of  an 
ancestor,  emergence  or  descendence  and  holes  or  waterholes,  and  symbolize 
places  or  serve  as  a  journal  of  travel.   While  the  meanings  of  some  designs 
remain  constant,  others  change  meaning  in  accordance  with  the  pictorial  and 
physical  contexts.   Interestingly,  Munn  interprets  animal  tracks  or  prints  as 
part  of  abstract  imagery  used  in  stories  to  describe  species  of  animals  or 
animal  movements  as  well  as  ancestors  or  the  movements  of  ancestors.   In  the 
latter  case,  a  specific  track  design  may  belong  to  an  ancestor  and  act  to 
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represent  that  ancestor.   Finally,  Munn  notes  that  Walbirl  abstract  art  is 
used  to  denote  a  sense  of  place,  a  concept  which  is  also  integral  to  the 
Ojibwa  art  discussed  above.  Munn  illustrates  the  concept  in  the  following 
description:   "Thus  paintings  on  the  cave  wall  at  Rugari ,  an  important  emu 
site  west  of  Yuendumu,  are  the  guruwari  (ancestor  designs)  of  ancestral  emus 
who  came  to  the  site  and  walked  around  there... At  the  same  time,  the  prints 
provide  narrative  information  on  their  direction  of  travel  and  indicate  their 
presence  at  the  site."  (Munn  1973:122-123). 

As  part  of  an  interpretation  of  Anasazi  rock  art  at  Hovenweep  National 
Monument,  Olsen  (1985)  describes  iconography  and  symbolism  of  the  historic 
Hopi  and  Zuni ,  some  of  which  occurs  in  rock  art.  A  number  of  images 
identified  by  Olsen  (1985:19-23)  <from  ethno-historical  accounts  are  abstract 
to  a  modern  student.   However,  functions  of  the  abstract  images  are  apparently 
not  significantly  different  from  more  representational  images,  both  of  which 
occur  on  altars,  clothing,  pahos  or  prayer  sticks,  kiva  walls,  rocks 
(sometimes  at  shrines  and  agriculture  fields),  masks,  planting  sticks,  bowls 
and  as  a  body  paint.   In  summary,  the  functions  of  the  various  images  include 
"regulating  ownership  and  maintenance  of  land,  identifying  participation  and 
validating  hierarchical  responsibilities  of  the  priests  and  clan  members, 
counting  time,  documenting  events,  oral  tradition  and  histories  of  clans  and 
societies,  and  commemorating  portions  of  the  cosmology"  (Olsen  1985:32). 

It  is  apparent  that  physical  context  is  important  for  interpretation  of 
the  various  Hopi  and  Zuni  images  as  it  is  for  the  Walbiri .   In  the  use  of 
symbols  at  shrines  and  fields,  often  in  rock  art  form,  there  is  a  sense  of 
place  inherent  in  the  symbols  which  serves  to  reinforce  Western  Pueblo 
cultural  and  spacial  identity.   A  similar  relationship,  specifically  between 
rock  art  (including  abstract  petroglyphs) ,  physical  setting  and  Hopi  culture, 
can  be  seen  in  an  examination  of  the  Willow  Springs,  Arizona,  petroglyph 
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site.   The  site  is  a  post-A.D.  1150  (Michaelis  1981)  shrine  for  the  Hopi  which 
was  visited  into  the  historic  period  during  salt  collection  trips  to  the  Grand 
Canyon.   Participants  have  carved  their  clan  symbols  on  sandstone  boulders, 
resulting  in  rows  of  repetitive  symbols,  representing  some  27  Hopi  clans 
(Weaver  1984).  A  number  of  the  clan  symbols  at  Willow  Springs  are  abstract, 
others  are  stylized,  and  a  number  of  symbols  realistically  depict  subjects  for 
which  the  clans  are  named  or  which  represent  the  clans.   Recognition  of  the 
more  abstract  symbols  through  time  is  assumed  to  be  dependent  on  instruction 
and  the  continuous  repetition  of  symbols  during  clan  activities  which  are 
central  to  Hopi  societal  and  ceremonial  life. 

Thus,  it  may  be  summarized  that  abstract  art  is  an  ideographic  system 
which  acts  to  connect  or  evoke  ideas  and  may  also  serve  functions  not 
necessarily  different  from  representational  art,  but  requiring  a  greater 
understanding  of  cultural  processes  to  interpret  or  even  recognize. 
Obviously,  the  limitations  on  interpretations  of  prehistoric  abstract  art  are 
great,  but  interpretation  can  be  attempted  by  examination  of  the  site  context 
and  references  to  appropriate  ethnographic  accounts.   In  west-central 
Colorado,  it  is  probable  that  some  of  the  linear  images  functioned  to  relate 
or  emphasize  associated  images,  both  abstract  and  representational,  and  the 
ideas  inherent  in  those  images  over  time .   Examples  of  the  latter  may  be  seen 
at  5DT355,  5ME1  and  5MN5  where  a  variety  of  lines  are  carefully  integrated 
with  more  discrete  abstract  motifs  as  well  as  animal  tracks,  anthropomorphs 
and  zoomorphs .   The  forms  of  integration  include  superimpositions  or 
attachments,  the  encircling  of  representational  elements  and  the  extension  of 
lines  across  the  panels.   At  5DT355,  abstract  rock  art  apparently  also 
functioned  to  emphasize  the  place  as  circular  forms  and  dots  have  been  pecked 
around  natural  holes  in  the  rock.   The  significance  of  the  various  pawprints 
and  animal  tracks  which  are  often  exhibited  with  abstract  imagery  will  be 
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discussed  as  part  of  Uncompahgre  rock  art  which  includes  large  numbers  of 
pawprints ,  sometimes  in  association  with  abstract  images. 

THE  GLEN  CANYON  STYLE  5  (?1000  B.C.  -  A.D.  400) 

Three  west-central  Colorado  sites  along  the  Dolores  River,  5MN72,  5SM9 
and  5SM10,  exhibit  petroglyphs  of  distinctive  anthropomorphs  with  a  variety  of 
associated  imagery  (Figure  2).   The  three  sites  are  located  within  a  two-mile 
radius  of  each  other  and  were  described  in  part  by  Toll  (1977:102,  109).  The 
subject  rock  art  is  here  classified  as  part  of  the  Glen  Canyon  Style  5, 
originally  described  by  Turner  (1963;  1971)  and  more  recently  illustrated  by 
Castleton  (1978;  1979)  and  by  Schaafsma  (1980)  as  the  Glen  Canyon  Linear 
Style.   The  Style  5  has  proposed  beginnings  as  early  as  6000  years  ago  (Turner 
1971)  and  is  affiliated  with  Desert  Culture  populations.   The  style  occurs 
throughout  the  Colorado  Plateau,  from  the  upper  Green  River  in  Utah  to  the 
Little  Colorado  River  in  Arizona.   Style  5  includes  representations  of 
anthropomorphs,  masks  or  faces,  a  variety  of  zoomorphs,  including  bighorn 
sheep  and  deer  or  elk,  wavy  and  zigzag  lines,  spirals  and  other  linear 
abstracts.   Panels  are  often  loosely  composed  but  may  feature  precise  rows  of 
anthropomorphs  and/or  quadrupeds.   There  is  quite  a  bit  of  variety  in 
anthropomorphic  and  quadrupedic  forms.   Anthropomorphic  bodies  may  be  composed 
of  outlines  enclosing  interior  horizontal  or  vertical  lines  and/or  dots;  less 
often,  the  bodies  are  solidly  pecked.   Body  shapes  are  broad  shouldered  and 
tapered,  rectangular,  or  ovate;  stick  figures  and  abberant  forms  also  occur. 
A  combination  of  outlining  with  solid  pecking  is  common,  that  is,  bodies  may 
be  outlined  while  faces  are  solid,  or  vice  versa.   Heads  may  be  round  or 
abstracted  into  a  line  with  a  two-horn  or  "rabbit-ear"  headdress.   Extremities 
are  rarely  emphasized  and  may  not  be  present.  Facial  features,  if  present, 
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consist  of  dot  eyes  and  a  mouth  which  may  compose  death-like  expressions. 
Anthropomorphs  are  usually  static  but  may  be  shown  holding  items  such  as 
"sticks"  or  "masks."   Quadrupeds,  usually  bighorn  sheep  and  antlered  deer  or 
elk,  have  small  heads  and  disproportionally  large  bodies  which  are  rectangular 
or  ovate.   The  bodies  may  be  outlined,  solidly  pecked,  or  a  combination  of 
outline  with  interior  lines  or  dots.   Quadrupeds  of  the  Style  5  may  be  shown 
as  immobile  or  as  if  stiffly  running.   Turner  (1971)  has  proposed  a  stylistic 
relationship  between  Style  5  quadrupeds  with  interior  lines  and  split-twig 
figurines  of  bighorn  sheep,  deer  or  pronghorn  from  the  lower  and  middle 
Colorado  River.   Such  figurines,  cached  in  rockshelters  of  the  Grand  Canyon, 
Arizona,  are  dated  from  4000  years  ago  (Jones  and  Euler  1979)  and  were 
presumably  utilized  in  hunting  rituals.   Similar  figurines  from  east-central 
Utah  are  proposed  to  have  had  more  secular  functions  (Schroedl  1977). 

One  function  of  Style  5  rock  art  was  probably  the  reinforcement  of 
shamanistic  ideologies,  something  common  in  prehistoric  and  historic 
hunter-gatherer  art  of  North  America.  Anthropomorphs  of  the  Style  5  are  often 
supernatural  in  appearance  and  exhibit  traditional  shamanistic  attributes  such 
as  horned  headdresses,  masked  faces,  elaborate  and  often  abstracted  body  forms 
and  death-like  or  skeletal  forms  (Eliade  1964;  Furst  1977;  Hedges  1985). 
Associated  quadrupeds  also  exhibit  skeleton-like  bodies  and  have  mythological 
qualities  such  as  large  bodies  and  small  heads  with  large  horns  or  antlers. 
Such  quadrupeds  possibly  symbolize  shaman  spiritual  guides  or  alternate  forms 
taken  after  spiritual  transformation.   Style  5  rock  art  may  have  functioned  in 
part  as  a  record  of  shamanistic  experiences  recounted  by  the  shamans 
themselves  or  to  aid  shamans  in  their  ceremonies  such  as  the  possible  hunting 
rites  of  the  Grand  Canyon.   The  rock  art  could  also  have  served  to  educate 
members  of  the  population,  not  only  as  to  shamanic  experiences  but  in  the 
mythology  of  the  culture.   In  light  of  historic  Plains  and  Southwestern 
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ceremonialism,  it  seems  likely  that  rock  art  may  have  provided  needed 
symbolism  as  a  backdrop  to  the  enactment  of  rituals,  or  even  served  as 
mnemonic  devices. 


Site  Descriptions  and  Discussion  (Figures  10-12) 

Petroglyphs  at  5SM9  and  10  are  on  exposed  boulders  and  are  heavily 
patinated;  5MN72,  a  rockshelter  site,  has  completely  patinated  petroglyphs. 
Seven  anthropomorphs  are  present  at  the  three  sites,  and  they  range  in  height 
from  approximately  30  centimeters  to  two  meters.   One  full-bodied 
anthropomorph  at  5SM9  is  probably  attributable  to  later  La  Sal  Anasazi  people 
and  superimposes  a  Style  5  figure.  The  Style  5  anthropomorphs  are  generally 
elongated  and  have  broad  shoulders;  one  figure  has  an  abberant  shape.  At 
5SM9,  there  is  a  single  stick-figure  shown  with  a  round  head  in  outline 
similar  to  two  masks  or  faces  depicted  as  independent  forms  on  the  same 
boulder.  All  of  the  Style  5  anthropomorphs  (at  the  three  sites)  exhibit 
extremities  and  headdresses,  and  all  are  phallic.   Facial  features  are 
exhibited  on  five  of  the  figures  and  on  the  two  "masks."   The  "masks"  also 
have  horn-type  headdresses  and  neck -like  protrusions.   Facial  expressions  at 
5SM9  and  10  are  cartoon-like,  while  those  at  5MN72  feature  only  large  staring 
eyes.  At  5SM10  and  5MN72,  anthropomorphs  are  associated  with  a  variety  of 
elaborate  linear  abstracts.   Other  petroglyphs  at  5SM10  include  hoof prints,  a 
bighorn  sheep  and  an  antlered  deer  or  elk.  At  5MN72  other  petroglyphs  are 
exhibited  but  are  not  directly  associated  with  the  anthropomorphs  and  linear 
abstracts.   The  other  petroglyphs  include  a  bear  pawprint ,  various  ground 
surfaces  and  pecked  lines.   Also  exhibited  at  5MN72  is  a  panel  of  Barrier 
Canyon  Style  rock  paintings  (discussed  below)  which  are  not  directly 
associated  with  either  the  Style  5  or  the  other  petroglyphs  at  the  site. 
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Obvious  stylistic  relationships  exist  between  the  subject  Dolores  River 
rock  art  and  Style  5  petroglyphs  at  42SA3589  on  the  San  Juan  River  in  Utah. 
At  the  latter  site,  Style  5  anthropomorphs  are  shown  associated  with  elaborate 
linear  abstracts  and  masks  or  faces.  Also,  at  42SA3589  masks  or  faces  with 
horns  and  neck-like  protrusions  are  exhibited  as  independent  forms  (Cole 
1985).   Similar  anthropomorphs,  linear  abstracts  and  masks  or  faces  occur 
collectively  at  the  Dolores  River  sites,  and  cultural  relationships  between 
the  two  rock  art  areas  seems  likely.   Finally,  it  is  significant  that  Barrier 
Canyon  Style  rock  art  occurs  with  the  Style  5  at  5MN72  because  the  two  styles 
share  a  number  of  traits  and  probably  have  a  temporal  overlap  on  the  northern 
Colorado  Plateau.   Both  styles,  generally,  and  the  subject  rock  art, 
specifically,  have  strong  ceremonial  and  shamanistic  themes.  Apparently  the 
rockshelter  and  the  nearby  boulder  sites  were  important  places  to  various 
hunter-gatherer  populations  over  time. 

THE  BARRIER  CANYON  STYLE  (?500  B.C.  -  A.D.  500) 

Three  sites  on  the  western  border  of  the  study  region,  5GF609,  5ME94  and 
5MN72  exhibit  rock  art  in  the  Barrier  Canyon  Style  (Figure  2)  believed  to  have 
origins  in  the  Desert  Culture.   The  style  was  first  described  by  Schaafsma 
(1971)  from  type-sites  in  eastern  Utah  and  is  part  of  a  northern  Colorado 
Plateau  rock  art  tradition  which  features  anthropomorphic  forms  which  are 
heoric  or  supernatural  in  appearance.   The  Anthropomorphic  Tradition  has 
beginnings  in  the  archaic  lifeway  of  the  Desert  Culture  and  continues  into  the 
Formative  Stage,  in  early  Anasazi  and  Fremont  rock  art  styles.   Schaafsma 
(1980)  has  discussed  the  tradition  as  represented  by  the  Barrier  Canyon  Style, 
the  San  Juan  (Basketmaker  II)  Anthropomorphic  Style,  and  the  San  Rafael  and 
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Classic  Vernal  (Fremont)  Styles.  There  are  also  considerable  formal  and 
thematic  similarities  between  anthropomorphic  representations  of  the  Glen 
Canyon  Style  5  (Turner  1963,  1971)  as  well;  although,  anthropomorphs  do  not 
consistently  dominate  the  Style  5.   Schaafsma  (1980:70)  proposes  a  chronology 
for  the  Barrier  Canyon  Style  from  approximately  500  B.C.  to  A.D.  500.   Recent 
dates  of  approximately  165  B.C. -A.D.  210  (Loendorf  1986:17)  from  Rochester 
Creek,  Utah,  support  the  proposed  chronology.   Presently,  the  Barrier  Canyon 
Style  is  known  to  extend  from  the  Escalante  River  in  southeastern  Utah  to  the 
White  River  of  northwestern  Colorado,  spanning  much  of  the  northern  Colorado 
Plateau.   Stylistic  traits  and  subjects  are  remarkably  consistent  or  uniform 
throughout  the  range.   Sites  usually  occur  on  cliffs  and  canyon  walls  or  in 
rock  shelters  along  major  rivers  and  tributary  streams. 

Formally,  the  Barrier  Canyon  Style  features  immobile  anthropomorphs  with 
broad  shoulders  and  tapered  bodies,  ranging  from  rectangular  to  triangular; 
hunched  shoulders  are  common.  The  style  includes  rock  paintings,  both 
monochrome  and  polychrome,  combination  paintings  and  petroglyphs ,  and,  less 
frequently,  petroglyphs.  Anthropomorphic  figures  range  in  height  from  a  few 
centimeters  to  more  than  two  meters  and  often  appear  in  horizontal  rows.   Body 
extremities  and  facial  features  are  not  emphasized  and  may  be  missing.  Large 
round  or  bulging  eyes  are  usually  the  only  facial  features,  and  faces  often 
appear  mask-like  or  as  if  decorated.  Heads  may  be  small  and  round  or  bulging 
at  the  eyes,  or  rectangular,  or  abstracted  into  lines  with  simple  two-horn 
headdresses  like  Glen  Canyon  Style  5  forms.   Other  headdress  forms  are  "rabbit 
ears",  plant-like  forms,  crowns  of  dots  or  arc(s).   Body  forms  may  be  shown  in 
outline  or  solid  with  a  variety  of  interior  designs.   The  designs  include 
lines,  elaborate  textile-like  motifs,  spirals  or  circles,  small 
anthropomorphs,  zoomorphs  and  plants.  Abstract  linear  forms,  dots,  circles 
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and  plant-like  Images  may  surround  anthropomorphs  and  infrequently  occur  as 
independent  elements.   Some  figures  have  carefully  depicted  hands  and  feet  and 
occasionally  hold  items  such  as  plants  and  sticks. 

Smaller  and  often  more  realistic  anthropomorphs  and  zoomorphs  of  the 
Barrier  Canyon  Style  frequently  are  shown  adjacent  to  larger  immobile 
figures.   Zoomorphs,  including  birds,  snakes,  bighorn  sheep,  canines  and 
rabbits,  as  well  as  mythological  forms,  approach  or  hover  over  immobile 
anthropomorphs;  sit  on  their  shoulders  or  hands  or  stand  nearby.   Zoomorphs 
are  often  realistic  in  appearance  and  generally  are  smaller  than 
anthropomorphs.   Also,  the  zoomorphs  are  thematically  in  attendance  to  large 
anthropomorphic  forms.   Overall,  the  Barrier  Canyon  Style  exhibits  few 
realistic  and  even  less  naturalistic  forms. 

Renewal  or  changing  of  earlier  Barrier  Canyon  Style  elements  by  later 
artists  is  a  common  trait.   Sites  evince  whole  or  part  images  which  have  been 
removed  by  pecking  or  covered  by  mud  or  pigment;  and,  frequently,  new  images 
have  been  added  to  existing  forms.   Some  forms  have  apparently  been  "renewed", 
and  others  have  been  partially  destroyed  by  objects  thrown  against  them. 
These  activities  imply  that  the  rock  art  retained  significance  through  time 
and  was  probably  made  and  re-made  as  part  of  ceremonies.   Themes  and 
iconography  of  the  Barrier  Canyon  Style  are  essentially  shamanistic, 
consistent  with  world-wide  themes  and  symbols  of  shamanistic  rituals  and  art 
(Eliade  1964).   Events  depicted  seemingly  relate  to  the  supernatural 
transformations  of  shamans  (the  immobile  forms)  and  to  various  spiritual 
guides  or  alternate  forms  seen  in  a  variety  of  anthropomorphs,  zoomorphs,  and 
plants.   Hunting  and  gathering  activities  are  illustrated  in  some  rock  art 
panels,  suggesting  that  the  art  may  have  functioned  in  part  to  aid  those 
endeavors.   The  consistency  of  imagery  and  the  complexity  of  some  compositions 
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and  themes  suggests  that  the  art  may  also  have  functioned  to  illustrate 
mythological  events  and  personages.   Such  functions  are  supported  by 
continuous  use  of  sites  and  images,  perhaps  as  part  of  seasonal  ceremonies. 

The  geographic  distribution  and  the  stylistic  continuities  of  the 
Barrier  Canyon  Style  suggest  a  long  duration  on  the  northern  Colorado 
Plateau.  The  style  shares  a  number  of  formal  and  mnematic  traits  with  the 
Glen  Canyon  Style  5,  as  well  as  with  San  Juan  Basketmaker  and  Fremont  rock 
art,  all  of  which  may  have  been  contemporaneous  with  the  Barrier  Canyon 
Style.   Local  variations  in  the  style  have  not  been  defined,  something  which 
needs  to  be  done  to  address  the  problems  of  chronology  and  regional  style 
development.  Generally,  the  uniform  nature  of  the  style  suggests  widespread 
cultural  contact  and  sharing  of  an  ideographic  system  (perhaps  even  cult 
participation)  on  much  of  the  northern  Colorado  Plateau  by  Late  Archaic 
populations.   Significantly,  two  geographic  areas  of  the  northern  Colorado 
Plateau  have  very  limited  representation  of  Barrier  Canyon  Style  rock  art: 
the  San  Juan  River  drainage  and  west-central  Colorado.  Archaic  rock  art  of 
the  San  Juan  drainage  is  dominated  by  the  Glen  Canyon  Style  5;  and,  in 
west-central  Colorado,  the  dominant  Archaic  expression  is  the  Uncompahgre 
Style  (discussed  below).   Thus,  the  rock  art  data  indicate  that  those  two 
areas  had  somewhat  separate  cultural  developments  from  the  remainder  of  the 
northern  Colorado  Plateau  during  the  late  Archaic-early  Formative  period. 
Apparently,  the  west-central  Colorado  cultural  development  appears  for  the 
most  part  to  have  been  separate  from  both  the  San  Juan  drainage  and  the 
remainder  of  the  northern  Colorado  Plateau  throughout  the  Archaic  and  early 
Formative  periods. 
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Site  Descriptions  and  Discussion  (Figures  13-15) 

The  first  of  the  three  Barrier  Canyon  Style  sites  in  the  West-Central 
study  to  be  discussed  is  5GF609,  a  shallow  rockshelter  in  the  drainage  of  the 
Colorado  River  on  the  northwestern  edge  of  the  study  region.   Rock  art  at  the 
site  includes  three,  possibly  four,  petroglyphs  of  anthropomorphs  with 
bisected  circular  forms  and  areas  of  red  pigment.   Additional  rock  art  at  the 
site,  which  is  of  uncertain  stylistic  affiliation,  includes  parallel  vertical 
grooves,  an  indistinct  pecked  area  which  appears  to  be  an  anthropomorph  with 
upraised  arms,  a  possible  pawprint  and  a  bighorn  sheep.   Red  pigment  has  been 
rubbed  on  the  most  elaborate  anthropomorph  which  has  cross-hatched  lines  as 
interior  body  decoration.   A  bisected  circular  form  and  line  are  attached  to 
the  leg  of  the  same  anthropomorph.   The  bisected  forms  are  similar  to  vulva 
representations  seen  elsewhere  in  rock  art.   The  addition  of  red  pigment  and 
the  attachment  of  the  bisected  form  to  the  anthropomorph  is  typical  of  Barrier 
Canyon  Style  art  "renewal."   The  rock  art  at  5GF609  is  most  similar  to  Barrier 
Canyon  Style  rock  art  represented  in  the  White  River  drainage  of  northwestern 
Colorado  (Creasman  1982:1-13)  which  is  adjacent  to  the  West-Central  study 
region.   Within  a  shamanic  context,  it  can  be  proposed  that  the  rock  art  at 
5GF609  functioned  in  part  to  enhance  fertility. 

Site  5ME94  is  a  petroglyph  panel  on  an  exposed  cliff  above  the  Colorado 
River  near  the  Colorado-Utah  state  line .   The  panel  exhibits  what  appears  to 
be  a  large  abstract  anthropomorph  with  four  dots  (two  above  two)  in  the  head 
area,  a  pendant  on  the  chest  area  and  a  smaller  anthropomorph  below  the 
pendant  and  between  two  vertical  zigzag  lines.   Below  the  smaller 
anthropomorph  is  a  rake-like  element,  or  possibly,  a  fringed  belt.   The 
abstract  "anthropomorph"  may  have  once  been  painted  as  well  as  pecked,  and  the 
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pecked  details  are  all  that  remain.  The  patination  on  all  of  the  elements 
appears  identical,  and  it  is  assumed  that  the  elements  are  all  roughly 
contemporaneous . 

The  smaller  anthropomorph  at  5ME94  is  typical  of  the  Barrier  Canyon 
Style  as  are  the  abstract  zigzag  lines  and  rake-like  element  which  are 
associated.  However,  the  large  abstract  form  bears  a  closer  resemblance  to 
figure-types  of  Fremont  rock  art,  particularly  those  in  nearby  Glade  Park  on 
the  Uncompahgre  Plateau  and  in  the  White  River  drainage  of  northwestern 
Colorado.  The  "pendant"  exhibited  at  5ME94  is  similar  to  pendants  on  Fremont 
anthropomorphs  in  those  areas,  and  an  abstract  Fremont  petroglyph  from  Glade 
Park  also  exhibits  four  dots  in  the  head  area.   Painted  and  pecked 
anthropomorphs  are  common  in  Fremont  rock  art,  and  at  a  number  of  sites  only 
the  pecked  areas  indicating  eyes,  mouths,  headdresses,  necklaces  and  clothing 
are  now  visible.   In  the  White  River  drainage,  continuities  between  the 
Barrier  Canyon  Style  and  Fremont  rock  art  are  obvious ,  and  forms  sharing 
traits  of  the  two  expressions  commonly  occur.  It  is  likely  that  the  art  at 
5ME94  is  a  local  example  of  such  sharing  and  is  attributable  to  late 
Archaic-early  Fremont  populations  in  the  region.  As  noted  in  Chapter  2,  in 
Canon  Pintado  of  the  White  River,  the  Fremont  culture  is  dated  after 
approximately  A.D.  450-500  (Creasman  1981)  and  is  believed  to  have  developed 
out  of  a  local  late  Archaic  population. 

Darkly  patinated  and  heavily  weathered  Barrier  Canyon  Style  petroglyphs 
occur  at  5ME5259  on  the  wall  of  a  shallow  canyon  which  is  a  northern  tributary 
to  the  Colorado  River  and  close  to  the  Utah  state  line.   The  petroglyphs  are 
solid  and  stipple  pecked.   The  petroglyphs,  like  those  at  5GF609,  resemble 
Barrier  Canyon  Style  art  in  the  drainage  of  the  White  River.   Specifically, 
there  is  a  similarity  to  rock  art  at  5RB106  and  a  nearby  petroglyph  panel 
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south  of  the  White  River.   Depicted  at  5ME5259  are  a  row  of  relatively  large 
tapered  anthropomorphs ,  two  of  which  are  outlined  and  have  interior  body 
decorations.  One  of  the  two  decorated  figures  has  a  long  phallic-like 
protrusion  and  has  snake-like  forms  attached  to  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the 
torso.   Surrounding  the  latter  are  a  quadruped  with  cupule  paws  or  hooves, 
another  possible  quadruped,  a  small  bird-like  anthropomorph,  a  possible  vulva 
symbol  and  unidentified  images.   Associated  with  other  anthropomorphs  are 
abstract  linear  forms,  some  of  which  resemble  plants.   Also,  exhibited  at 
5ME5259  are  a  vertical  snake-like  form,  a  zig-zag  line  and  concentric 
circles.   Themes  of  the  art  suggest  shamanic  ceremonies  related  to  fertility 
and  plant  procurement. 

Rock  paintings  at  5MN72,  near  the  southwestern  edge  of  the  study  region, 
are  of  a  single  polychrome-painted  anthropomorph  with  a  snake  under  each 
outstretched  arm  and  a  small  bird  which  approaches.   The  anthropomorph  has  a 
"rabbit-ear"  headdress  and  "fringe"  hanging  from  the  arms.  The  interior  of 
the  body  is  painted  in  vertical  lines  which  have  a  textile  look.   Pigment 
colors  are  turquoise  and  dark  red,  and  the  elements  are  carefully  executed. 
Other  rock  art  at  the  site  is  petroglyphic  and  physically  separated  from  the 
paintings.   The  latter  includes  two  anthropomorphs  which  are  in  the  Glen 
Canyon  Style  5  (discussed  above),  a  pawprint,  and  various  ground  and  pecked 
lines.   The  rock  paintings  at  5MN72  are  very  similar  to  Barrier  Canyon  Style 
art  in  Canyonlands  National  Park  (approximately  50-70  air  miles  west)  and  to 
paintings  near  Moab,  Utah. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  subject  rock  paintings  functioned  as  part  of 
shamanistic  rituals,  to  record  shamanic  powers  and  experiences.   The 
association  with  the  two  Style  5  anthropomorphs  supports  that  proposal  and 
suggests  that  the  rockshelter  at  5MN72  represented  an  important  place  in  the 
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ideologies  of  local  hunters  and  gatherers.   The  anthropomorph  with 
outstretched  and  "fringed"  arms  which  is  approached  by  a  bird  and  a  snake  is 
very  suggestive  of  shamanistic  trance,  flight  and  transformation.   The 
"fringe"  hanging  from  the  arms  of  the  anthropomorph  may  actually  symbolize  the 
wings  of  a  bird  and  the  transformation  process  of  a  shaman  wearing  an  animal 
headdress.  Hedges  (1985:86-89)  discusses  the  symbolism  of  shamanic  flight  and 
transformation  in  rock  art  and  cites  examples  of  similar  "winged" 
anthropomorphs .   The  bird  and  the  snake  which  approach  the  anthropomorph  may 
symbolize  spiritual  helpers  for  a  journey  or  alternate  forms  of  the  shaman 
6fter  transformation.   Hedges  (1985:84)  states:   "It  is  important  to 
note  .  .  .  that  a  shaman  may  be  transformed  into  any  animal ,  but  the  metaphor 
of  magical  flight  is  retained  whether  or  not  the  shaman  takes  the  form  of  a 
bird.  Nevertheless,  birds  are  the  most  common  and  the  most  obvious  symbols  of 
shamanic  transformation  and  magical  flight."  Possible  functions  for 
shamanistic  rock  art  are  discussed  for  Glen  Canyon  Style  5  (above) . 

THE  UNCOMPAHGRE  ROCK  ART  STYLE  (?1000  B.C.-A.D.  1300) 

It  is  to  the  Uncompahgre  Complex  that  the  most  numerous  and  complicated 
rock  art  expressions  of  west-central  Colorado  are  attributed.   Sixty-two  (62) 
sites  in  the  present  study  exhibit  petroglyphs  in  the  Uncompahgre  Style;  three 
of  the  sixty-two  sites  also  exhibit  rock  paintings.  Table  2  is  an  inventory 
of  the  Uncompahgre  Style  sites  in  the  West-Central  study  region,  including 
locations  and  associated  rock  art  types.  Uncompahgre  rock  art  was  first 
described  by  Buckles  (1971:1058-1138)  from  15  type-sites  in  the  drainages  of 
the  Gunnison  and  the  Uncompahgre  rivers.  Additional  sites  are  located  in  the 
drainages  of  the  Colorado,  Dolores,  and  Little  Dolores  rivers  (Figure  16). 
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Table  2. 

TABULATION  OF  UNCOMPAHGRE  ROCK  ART  STYLE  SITES  WITH 
PHYSICAL  SETTING  AND  ASSOCIATED  ROCK  ART  STYLES 


Site  Number 


Physical  Setting 


Associated  Rock  Art  Styles 


5DT1 

5DT4 

5DT355 

Moore  Rock 

Shelter, 

Delta  Co. 

5GF304 

5GF305 

5GF311 

5GF1438 

5GN1275 

5ME1 

5ME27 

5ME76 

5ME80 

5ME82 

5ME98 

5ME158 

5ME159 

5ME162 

5ME163 

5ME164c 

5ME167 

5ME168 

5ME223 

5ME224 

5ME228 

5ME240 

5ME247 

5ME249 

5ME250 

5ME328 

5ME457 

5ME462 

5ME465 

5ME468 

5ME592 

5ME706 

5ME730 

5ME1552 

5ME3768 

5ME4502 

5ME4520 

5ME4997 

5ME5105 


Boulder 


X 
X 

X 
X 
X 


Cliff 

X 
X 


Over- 
hang 


I  Rock 
Rock     out- 
shelter^  crrop 


Abstract 


Fremont 


Aba jo, 

LaSal 

Anasazi 


Basket- 
maker 


Ute 

X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
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TABLE  2    (Continued) 


Site  Number                   Physical   Setting                                                          Associated  Rock  Art   Styles 

Rock                                                 Aba jo, 
Over-I    Rock        1    out-    |                     I                     I    LaSal      I      Basket- I 
Boulder  I    Cliff  I    hang    I  shelter       crop    I  Abstract  I    Fremont  I    Anasazi I      maker          Ute 

Monument           1                                                                                                         III 
Mesa,    Mesa      I                                                                                                              1                                                                I 
County               1                     1      X        I                I                       II                     1                     I                     I                       | 
5MN2                    I                     1 II II 1        X             I              I                     1                     |                     I                       I 
5MN5                    jxlxl                I                       ||X|                     |                     I                       |X 
5MN6                    III                        X             |              |                     |                     |                     |                       | 
5MN27                  1        X           I                j                I                       II                     I                     I                     I                       | 
5MN30                                      II                        X             I              1                     1                     1                     I                       I      X 
5MN64                  I        X           I                I                I                       II                     I                     I                     j                       j      X 
5MN66                  III                        X             I              j                    I                    j |j                       I 
5MN67                  |        X           |                |                |                       1              1        X           I                     I                     I                       j 
5MN68                                      II                        X                                               1                     1                     1                       1      X 
5MN69                  1                     1                1                1                       1      X      I                     |                                         j                       | 
5MN439                       X          1               1                                     II                                                                   X            | 
5MN440a             I                     1                1      X        I                       II                     I                     I                     I                       | 
5MN1186             1                     |      X        | |j                       II                     I                     1                     I                       I 
5MN2341             I                     1                1                1        X             I              I                     1                     I                     I                       | 
5MN2954                                III                      1      X      I                    I                    1                    1                      I 
West   of             1                    1               1               1                                   1                                        III 
5MN3241             I                                   II                      1      X      1                    1                                        I                      I 
Roatcap                                  III                                     1                     1                     1                     1                       1 
Gulch,                I                                     1                                       II                                                              II 
Montrose   Co..                                                                                 X      I                                                              I 
5SM45                  I                     1                1      X        I                       II                     1                     1                     I                       I 
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Stylistic  analyses  by  Buckles  (1971)  were  primarily  limited  to  the  formal 
attributes  and  thematic  qualities  of  anthropomorphs  and  zoomorphs ,  although, 
he  noted  other  possible  diagnostic  imagery  including  pawprints  and  other 
tracks,  "tool"  grooves  and  grooved  or  ground  forms.   Buckles  has  described  a 
relative  chronology  for  Uncompahgre  rock  art  by  identifying  three  non-historic 
rock  art  styles  which  he  proposes  represent  a  continuous  graphic  development 
consistent  with  the  continuous  cultural  pattern  of  the  Uncompahgre  Complex. 
Specifically,  Uncompahgre  styles  3,  2  and  1  are  viewed  as  a  regional  rock  art 
tradition,  representative  of  a  visible  continuum  of  forms,  themes  and  physical 
settings  utilized  by  the  Archaic  participants  of  the  Uncompahgre  Complex  for 
more  than  a  thousand  years.   The  style  sequence  is  viewed  by  Buckles  as  an 
evolution  of  formal  attributes  from  realistic  to  linear  and  abstract.   Themes 
of  the  styles  proposed  by  Buckles  are  those  of  hunting,  warfare,  societal 
practices  and  religion.  An  emphasis  on  individual  rather  than  group 
activities  is  proposed  for  Style  1  (the  latest)  and,  to  some  extent,  for  Style 
2.   Style  3,  the  earliest,  is  proposed  to  date  from  the  time  of  the  early 
development  of  the  Anasazi  and  Fremont  (Buckles  1971:1118),  at  approximately 
A.D.  0-500.   Styles  2  and  3  as  described  by  Buckles  are  proposed  to  have 
directly  followed  Style  3  and  to  have  continued  until  just  before  the  historic 
period.   Buckles  notes  that  there  is  a  correlation  between  linear  forms  of 
Style  1  and  early  historic  Ute  rock  art  forms.   In  fact,  he  notes  that  Style  1 
may  include  imagery  made  by  the  Ute.   Buckles  does  not  include  such  imagery  in 
his  discussion  of  historic  Ute  rock  art  because  it  was  not  identifiable  as 
related  to  historic  subject  matter  such  as  horses  and  tipis. 

Buckles  considers  Style  2  a  transitional  style  between  the  more 
realistic  Style  3  and  the  linear  and  abstracted  Style  1.   Formal  and  thematic 
overlaps  between  all  three  styles  are  acknowledged  and  considered  as  evidence 
of  artistic  and  cultural  interaction  over  time.   In  general,  Buckles  sees  more 
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overlaps  between  Style  2   and   1   than  between  Style  3  and  2.      However,   a  study 
of  rock  art  in   the  Glenwood  Springs  Resource  Area  (Appendix  A)   revealed 
significant   stylistic   overlaps  between   the  Style  3   and  2   and   suggested   that 
the   two   styles  were  contemporaneous   for   a  time   (something  proposed  for   the 
Style  2  and  1  by  Buckles).      Scott    (1981:1-6)  notes   that   petroglyphs  at 
study-site  5GN1275  exhibit  attributes   of  both  Style  3  and  2,   and  McKern 
(1983:46-88)   identifies   only   two  style-types   in  his  analysis  of  rock  art  at 
study-site  5DT4,    "old   type"  and  "new  type"  petroglyphs.      The   "new  type" 
include  historic   forms,   and   "old  type"   images   include  a  variety  of 
figure-types.      The  present  study  has  confirmed  significant  overlaps   in  all 
three  of  Buckles    (1971)   style   categories.      Stylistic   overlaps   include 
contemporaneous   patination  levels  on  different   style  forms  in  a  single  panel, 
integration  of   formal   traits  of  more   than  one   style   into  a  single   image  and 
the  representation  of   formal  traits   of  earlier   styles   in   the  physical  and 
thematic   contexts  of  later   styles.      Because   of  such  style   overlaps, 
Uncompahgre  rock  art  in   the   present  study   is   discussed  as  a  single  stylistic 
expression,    the  Uncompahgre  Style,   rather   than  a  tradition  composed  of   three 
distinct  rock  art  styles.      However,    the  descriptions  of  rock  art  forms 
provided  by  Buckles    (1971)   are   insightful  and  offer  a  detailed   look  at   the 
Uncompahgre  rock  art  which  is   outside   of  the   scope   of  this   study.      The  style 
classifications  used  by  Buckles   for  his  study  sites   are  discussed  herein   to 
provide  continuity  between   the   two   studies. 

It   is   probable  that   the   overlaps  between  the   three  styles  described  by 
Buckles    (19  71)   indicate  greater   contemporaneity  and  integration  of  rock  art 
forms  and  themes   than  originally   proposed  and  raise   doubts  as   to  the  existence 
of  a  distinct  style  sequence,   something  which  Buckles   notes   is   possible. 
Rather   than  viewing  the   stylistic   components   of  Uncompahgre  rock  art  as   part 
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of  a   chronologically   ordered   ideographic   evolution   from  realism   to 
abstraction,    the  various  overlapping  forms  and  themes  may  be   seen  as  part  of  a 
continuous  and   long-lived  graphic  system  comparable   to   the  Glen  Canyon  Style  5 
and  the  Barrier  Canyon   Style,   discussed  earlier.      Differences   in   rock  art 
functions,    cultural  relationships   and   population  distributions   over   time 
rather   than  evolution  of  style  could  account  for   the  variations  described  by 
Buckles.      Describing  the  chronology  of  such  variations   is  dependent   on  more 
data   on   the  nature  and  processes   of  the  Uncompahgre  Complex   than  is 
available.      Presently,    I   consider   the  concept  of  continuous  style,   a 
diachronic  description,    to  be  more  appropriate   for  Uncompahgre  rock  art  than 
the   concept  of  a  tradition   composed  of  distinct  styles.     The  single  style 
construct  does  not  challenge   the  descriptive  interpretations  offered  by 
Buckles  nor   the   proposal   that  Uncompahgre  rock  art  represents  a   continuum  of 
forms   indicative   of  cultural  continuity.      In  fact,    the  concept   of  cultural 
continuity  through  time   is   enhanced  by  a  single  rock  art  category,    the 
Uncompahgre  Style,  which  will  be  utilized  in   this   study.      Dates  proposed 
herein  for   the  Uncompahgre   Style,   1000  B.C.-A.D.    1300,    differ   from  those 
proposed  by  Buckles   for  his   style  sequence.     There  are  somewhat  earlier 
beginning  dates  based   on  the  early  dates   for   the  Uncompahgre  Complex  and  those 
proposed  for  Abstract  Tradition  rock  art  which  is   sometimes   associated  with 
the  Uncompahgre  Style  and  apparently  is   to  some  extent   contemporaneous.      The 
probable  protohistoric  Ute  period,   A.D.   1300-1600,   is  not  included  in   the 
Uncompahgre  rock  art  chronology.      While  it   is  possible   that   the   protohistoric 
Ute  participated  to   some  extent  in   the  Uncompahgre  Style,   it  is  not  obvious  in 
the   present  study;    and  some  rock  art  identified  by  Buckles  as  part  of   the 
Style  1   is  here  considered  to  be  historic  Ute  in  origin  and  distinct  from  the 
Uncompahgre  Style. 
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Before  describing  the  Uncompahgre  Style  in  west-central  Colorado,   it  is 
appropriate   to  consider   the   cultural  origins   of  the  style   in  light  of   the 
somewhat   conflicting  theories  described  in  Chapter  2   concerning  the  nature  of 
the  Uncompahgre  Complex  and  the   cultural  affiliations   over   time.     The  rock  art 
evidence   can  be  used  to  address  the  questions  of  cultural  identity  and 
affiliations,    including  those   concerning  the  development  of   the  Uncompahgre 
Complex,    the  relationships  with  peoples   of  the  Formative  Stage   and  the 
historic  Ute.      An  important  research  question  relative   to  the  development  of 
the  Uncompahgre  Complex   concerns  the  distinctiveness  of  the  Complex  within   the 
context   of   the  Desert  Culture  of  the  northern  Colorado  Plateau  to  which  the 
Uncompahgre  Complex  has  been  assigned   (Wormington  and  Lister  1956). 
Uncompahgre  Style  rock  art  within  the   context  of  Colorado  Plateau  rock  art 
suggests   that  the  differences  between   the  populations  of  the  Uncompahgre 
Complex  and  those   of  neighboring  desert   peoples   are  more  significant   than  what 
might  be  expected  from  variants   of  the   same  regional   culture  tradition.      The 
subjective,    formal  and  thematic  attributes  of   the  Uncompahgre  Style  differ 
sharply  from  those  of   the  Anthropomorphic  rock  art   tradition  which  dominated 
much  of   the  northern  Colorado  Plateau  during  the  Late  Archaic  and  Early 
Formative   periods.     Abstract  rock  art  cannot  be  used  to  connect  the 
Uncompahgre   people  with  those  of  the  desert  as   abstract   art   is  so  wide-spread 
in  North  America.      There  are  some  general  similarities   between   the  Uncompahgre 
Style  and  the  Glen  Canyon  Style  5,    insofar  as  both  styles   include  rows  of 
elaborate  quadrupeds,   a  variety  of  figure  types,   abstract  linear   forms, 
hunting  and  shamanic  themes.      Also,    there  are  examples  described  below  in   the 
present  study  which  are  indicative  of   formal  sharing  between  Uncompahgre, 
Anasazi  and  Fremont  rock  art;   however,    the   overall  stylistic   categories  and 
specific  images  are  rarely  confused,   and  the  Uncompahgre  Style  and  the  other 
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stylistic  expressions   clearly  retain  separate   identities.     The   overall 
consistency  and  distinctiveness  of  Uncompahgre  Style  rock  art   (and  the  limited 
representation   in  west-central  Colorado  of  rock  art  attributed   to   the  Desert 
Culture  and  early  Formative  peoples)   indicate  a  separate  cultural  development 
and  identity  for   peoples  of  the  Uncompahgre  Complex,   an  identity  which  may  be 
more  culturally  identifiable  than  what  is   included  in   the  concept   of  a 
techno complex.     At  least,    the  rock  art  evidence   supports   the   presence   in 
west-central  Colorado  of  an  identifiable  cultural  continuum  which  generally 
resisted  ideational   influences   over   time   from  neighboring  Colorado  Plateau 
peoples  and  vice-versa;    as   such,    the  Uncompahgre  Complex  may  represent  a 
regional  development  of  an  Archaic   tradition  separate   from  the  Desert 
Culture.      The  cultural  identity  and  distinctiveness  of  Uncompahgre  rock  art, 
and   the  distribution  of   the  Uncompahgre  Style   in  the  mountains  of  west-central 
Colorado  is   supportive  of   the  Black   (1986)   proposal  that   the  Uncompahgre 
Complex   is  a  regional  manifestation  of  an  Archaic  Mountain  Tradition  which 
developed  separately  from  neighboring  desert  and  plains  populations.      The  rock 
art,    then,    can  be  viewed  as  an  ideological   component  of  a  regional 
hunter-gatherer   population  with  cultural  ties   to  the  mountains  and  limited 
relationships   over   time  with  neighboring   peoples  of  the  Desert  Culture  and  the 
Southwest. 

The  rock  art  evidence   discussed  below  suggests   that   the  Anasazi  and 
Fremont  were  contemporaneous  with  the  Uncompahgre  Complex,   and   that   there  was 
limited  cultural  interaction.      The  evidence   primarily  takes   the  form  of 
anthropomorphic  and  zoomorphic   images  typical  of  Anasazi   or  Fremont  rock  art 
which   are  exhibited  in   the  context   of   the  Uncompahgre  Style.     Additionally, 
Uncompahgre   Style   traits   are   present   in  Anasazi   and  Fremont  rock  art   of   the 
study  region. 
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Site  Descriptions   and  Discussion   (Figures   17-33,    Plates  4-17) 

Uncompahgre  Style  rock  art  is   found  on  sandstone  cliffs  and  in 
rockshelters,   but  at  25  locations  it   is   found  on  or   in  shelters  beneath 
boulders  which  lie  at   the  base  of  cliffs   or   at   the  edges   of  shallow  washes. 
Site   environments  range   from  the   pinyon/ juniper   covered   slopes  of   the 
Uncompahgre  Plateau,    the  Grand  Mesa  and  Battlement  Mesa  to   the   floors  of  deep 
canyons  which  cut   the  landscape.      Site  locations   include   canyon  heads,   areas 
adjacent  to  game   trails  and  natural  passes,  as  well  as  prominent  rock 
formations.      Some  sites  have  secretive  qualities  while  others   are  openly 
exposed.     Evidence   of  aboriginal  occupation  or  utilization   is   present  near 
most  Uncompahgre  rock  art.      Buckles    (1971:1111)   describes   the   shrine-like 
quality  of  5ME1  which   features   a  crevice   in   a  cliff  wall  decorated  with 
abstract   forms,    pawprints  and  anthropomorphs,    two  of  which  occur  at   the  head 
of  the  crevice  above   the   other  rock  art  elements  which  line   the   side  walls.      A 
similar   shrine-like  quality   is  noted  at  5ME4997  which  features  rock  art   under 
a  shallow  overhang  at   the  head  of  a  narrow  canyon;   directly  across  from  the 
rock  art   is  a  waterfall.      Two  Uncompahgre   sites   are   located   in  high  places 
which  offer   line-of-site  views   to  and  from  larger   sites  which  may  have  been 
primary  occupation   areas.      Those   sites   are  5ME5105,   which   is   in  view  of 
5ME468,  and  5MN2954,  which  is   in  view  of  5MN5  and  5MN27.      Elements   of  the 
Uncompahgre  Style  are  often   crowded,   and  superimpositions   are   common.     The 
most   commonly  depicted  subjects   of  Uncompahgre  rock  art  are  quadrupeds    (deer, 
elk   or  bighorn  sheep)   and  pawprints    (usually  bear)    (Buckles   1971;    Appendix 
A).      Additional  subjects   include  other   zoomorphic  forms   such  as  snakes   and 
birds,   anthropomorphs,  a  variety  of  abstract   images,   ungulate   tracks,   bird 
tracks  and  hand  and  footprints.      Patination   levels  at   individual   sites  may 
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vary  significantly  as  may  the  pecking  techniques,  indicating  a  number  of 
artists  over  time.   Some  sites  exhibit  examples  of  rock  art  which  have  been 
renewed  or  added-to,  as  well  as  "copies"  of  earlier  art  from  the  same  site  or 
nearby  sites.   The  latter  occurrence  generally  appears  to  be  attributable  to 
historic  Ute  populations  based  on  patination  levels  and  associated  rock  art  of 
historic  subject  matter.   Sites  exhibiting  such  rock  art  forms  include  5ME159 
and  5ME162. 

Rock  art  of  the  Uncompahgre  Style  is  primarily  petroglyphs,  although 
rock  paintings  occur  at  5ME1,  5ME4997  and  5MN440A.  A  greater  percentage  of 
rock  paintings  may  have  once  occurred  and  have  been  lost  as  a  result  of 
weathering.   Petroglyphs  vary  in  patination  levels  from  moderate  to  completely 
repatinated.   Solid-pecked  forms  are  the  most  common,  but  incised,  cupped  and 
stipple-pecked  forms  also  occur.  Abstract  "tool"  grooves,  often  in  horizontal 
rows,  and  more  complex  grooved  forms  (some  of  which  resemble  representations 
from  nature)  frequently  occur  in  association  with  pecked  forms  and 
occasionally  are  dominant;  for  example,  at  the  Moore  Rockshelter,  Delta 
County;  Monument  Mesa,  Mesa  County;  5MN2 ,  5440A,  52341  and  an  adjacent 
rockshelter  to  the  west,  grooved  petroglyphs  predominate.  Grooved  rock  art  is 
included  in  the  Uncompahgre  Style  despite  the  overall  distinctive 
characteristics  it  exhibits  due  to  the  technical  limitations  of  the  medium  and 
possible  utilitarian  functions  attributed  to  some  of  the  forms.   Reasons  for 
inclusion  are  that  grooves  of  various  types  and  complexity  occur  integrated 
with  pecked  and  other  Uncompahgre  Style  art  throughout  the  geographic  and 
temporal  range,  and  similar  forms  occur  in  the  other  media.   In  the  light  of 
such  data,  technique  is  not  adequate  to  define  a  separate  style.   However, 
future  research  on  additional  sites  may  indicate  that  the  grooved  art 
constitutes  a  distinctive  substyle  of  the  Uncompahgre  Style,  something  implied 
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by  the  dominance  of  grooved  forms  at  some  study  sites.   Uncompahgre  Style 
grooves  occur  as  independent  elements  which  may  have  been  used  for  shaping 
stone,  bone  or  wood  tools  or  as  accounting  marks  or  symbols  of  ritual 
participation.   Feyhl  (1980(21)1:1-31)  describes  various  methods  for  the 
manufacture  of  such  grooves  which  occur  in  rock  art  sites  throughout  the 
Plains,  Southwest  and  Great  Basin  as  well  as  the  Colorado  Plateau.  In 
Uncompahgre  sites,  grooves  are  frequently  found  close  to  or  partially  below 
the  present  ground  surface  at  the  Moore  Rockshelter;  5ME465,  4520,  and 
5MN2341.  This  suggests  that  the  grooves  are  not  purely  utilitarian  in 
function  and  may  have  been  formed  during  rituals  or  ceremonies,  perhaps  in 
which  tools  were  made.   In  support  of  this  proposal,  it  is  notable  that 
Wormington  (1956:29-31)  reports  an  incised  and  notched  pendant  or  stone 
ornament,  possibly  in  a  bird  shape,  from  the  Moore  Rockshelter,  as  well  as  a 
fragment  of  a  long  bone  of  a  deer  which  is  marked  on  portions  of  both  sides  by 
alternating  rows  of  incised  lines.  The  bone  has  also  been  smoothed  and 
striated  at  both  ends.   In  the  Plains,  horizontal  rows  of  "tally  marks" 
painted  on  perishables  have  been  ethnographically  documented  as  accounting 
symbols  (Mallery  1972).   Similar  rows  of  painted  lines  and  grooves  in  a  Plains 
rock  art  context  possibly  functioned  to  mark  time  and  events  which  occurred 
during  vision  quests  (Sundstrom  1984:106)  or  puberty  rites  or  served  other 
accounting  purposes.   In  California,  during  the  historic  period,  pits  and 
grooves  were  made  as  part  of  fertility  rites  and  girls'  puberty  rites 
(Wellmann  1979:62).   The  Hopi  apparently  used  rows  of  grooves  to  account  for 
losses  or  successes  in  battle  (Andrews  1962:PL.74).   In  addition  to 
independent  grooves,  Uncompahgre  Style  rock  art  includes  a  large  number  of 
complex  grooved  forms,  some  of  which  resemble  plants,  centipedes,  or 
dragonflies;  others  form  "one-pole  ladder"  motifs  or  rake-like  abstract 
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images;  and  grooves  are,  on  occasion,  used  to  form  the  hands  and  feet  of 
pecked  anthropomorphs.   Sites  exhibiting  complex  forms  include  the  Moore 
Rockshelter,  Delta  County;  Monument  Mesa,  Mesa  County;  5MN2,  440A,  1186,  2341 
and  an  adjacent  rockshelter  to  the  west.  Grooved  hands  and  feet  occur  at 
5ME328,  465  and  4520.   Pecked  bear  pawprints  occur  with  grooved  forms  at  the 
Moore  Rockshelter,  at  5MN2341,  and  the  adjacent  site.   Cupules  and  drilled 
holes  also  occur  in  Uncompahgre  rock  art  and  are  used  to  form  toes  on 
anthropomorphs,  claw  or  paw-like  depressions,  as  well  as  parts  of  hoof prints. 
Uncompahgre  rock  art  forms  include  those  which  are  carefully  and  expertly 
manufactured,  extremely  crude  forms,  as  well  as  the  grades  between.   In 
general,  the  earlier  art  is  more  carefully  made,  something  Buckles  (1971) 
noted  for  the  Styles  3  and  2. 

Technically,  the  most  complex  site  examined  for  the  present  study  is 
5ME465.  At  that  site,  Uncompahgre  Style  petroglyphs  include  solid  and 
stipple-pecked  forms,  "tool"  grooves,  shallow  incisions,  drilled  holes  and 
cupules.   Solid-pecked  anthropomorphs  at  the  site  exhibit  grooved  fingers  and 
toes.  A  large  antlered  quadruped  with  incisions  in  the  body  is  outlined  by 
stipple-pecking  and  holes;  the  antlers  and  legs  are  solidly-pecked,  and  the 
hooves  are  presented  as  cupped  hoof prints  or  tracks.  Whether  the  quadruped 
represents  the  work  of  various  artists  or  one  over  time  is  unknown. 
Apparently,  the  solid-pecked  forms,  the  stipple-pecked  forms  and  the  incisions 
were  made  separately;  the  stipple-pecked  areas  and  the  incisions  appear  to  be 
more  recent  than  the  solid-pecked  areas.   At  another  technically  complex  site, 
5ME4520,  "tool"  grooves  have  been  placed  on  earlier  pecked  and  ground  forms, 
and  an  elaborate  set  of  antlers  are  exhibited  on  a  quadruped  with  cupped 
hooves.   A  bear  pawprint  at  the  site  is  composed  of  a  ground  surface  with 
three  horizontal  "tool"  grooves  and  four  cupped  "toe"  imprints.   Beside  the 
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pawprint  is  a  vertical  groove  and  a  cupule  which  appears  to  enlarge  the 
pawprint.   An  anthropomorph  at  the  site  exhibits  grooved  fingers,  apparently 
added  later.   Another  notable  site  for  technique  complexity  is  5MN1186  where 
elaborate  grooved  plant  and  centipede-like  forms  occur  in  association  with 
large  solid-pecked  bears  and  pawprints  with  cupped  toe  impressions.   Finally, 
site  5ME4997  exhibits  a  combination  of  solid-pecked,  incised,  stipple-pecked 
and  cupped  forms  with  red  ochre  paint.  Apparently,  the  paint  is  more  recent 
than  some  solid-pecked  forms  which  it  superimposes  but  may  be  contemporaneous 
with  stipple-pecked  elements  at  the  site. 

Uncompahgre  Style  rock  art  elements  are  rarely  large  in  contrast  to  the 
life-size  forms  which  are  common  in  Archaic  and  Formative  Stage  rock  art  of 
the  Colorado  Plateau.   The  largest  elements  noted  in  the  present  study  occur 
at  5DT4;  5ME223,  465,  4997,  5105  and  5MN1186.   At  those  sites,  anthropomorphs, 
snakes  and  quadrupeds  are  a  meter  or  more  in  length.  The  largest  form  is  a 
snake  at  5ME4997  which  is  almost  eight  meters  long.   Representational  forms  of 
the  Uncompahgre  Style  include  anthropomorphs,  quadrupeds,  birds,  snakes, 
"insects",  pawprints,  hoof prints,  bird  tracks,  footprints,  handprints  and 
weapons.   Quadrupeds,  particularly  deer  or  elk,  canines  and  pawprints  are  the 
most  frequently  represented  images.   Anthropomorphs  are  both  animated  and 
immobile  and  vary  from  almost  naturalistic  to  roughly  rectangular  in  torso 
shape;  stick  figures  also  occur. 

While  there  are  a  variety  of  anthropomorphic  figure-types  in  the 
Uncompahgre  Style,  the  most  common  form  is  a  simple  elongated  body  with  thin 
arms  and  legs.  A  few  anthropomorphs  exhibit  broad  shoulders  and  tapered  lower 
bodies  with  arms  hanging  down  from  the  shoulders  and  may  have  large  hands  and 
feet,  headdresses  and/or  earrings.   These  figures  are  atypical  and  probably 
reflect  influences  of  the  neighboring  Anasazi  or  Fremont.   Sites  which  exhibit 
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such  figure-types  are  5ME1 ,  27,  76,  80,  98,  159,  162,  163,  328  and  5SM45. 

Specifically,  a  broad-shouldered  figure  at  5ME80  resembles  LaSal  Anasazai 
forms  from  LaSal  Creek  Canyon(discussed  below) , insofar  as  the  figure  has  an 
arc  over  the  head  and  wavy  lines  extending  out  from  the  head.   A  shield  figure 
(an  anthropomorph  which  holds  a  body  shield)  is  also  possibly  depicted  at 
5ME328,  however,  the  form  is  abstracted.   Shield  figures  are  common  in 
Fremont  rock  art  and  in  San  Juan  Anasazi  rock  art  after  A.D.  1100.   Shield 
figures  also  occur  in  historic  Plains  and  Ute  rock  art.   Uncompahgre  Style 
anthropomorphs  are  depicted  as  if  hunting  with  stick-like  items,  as  shown  at 
5DT4,  5ME457,  468,  730;  5GF305,  5MN5  and  Roatcap  Gulch,  Montrose  County;  or 
standing  stiffly  with  arms  out  to  the  side  and  fingers  widely  spread.   The 
latter  pose  is  the  most  common  and  is  considered  a  trait  for  the  transitional 
Style  2  by  Buckles  (1971);  the  more  active  figures  are  included  in  the  earlier 
Style  3.  Facial  features  occur  on  two  anthropomorphs  at  5ME1  but  are  absent 
in  the  other  study  sites.   Two  masked  anthropomorphs  occur  at  5DT355;  the 
masks  resemble  canine  heads.  Headdresses  occur  on  figures  at  5DT1,  5GF304, 
305,  311;  5ME1  and  76;  5MN1186  and  5MN2954.   Two-horn  headdresses  occur  at 
5GF305,  311;  5ME1  and  76  and  at  5MN2954;  a  "feathered"  headdress  at  5GF304  and 
5MN1186;  and  a  cap-like  headdress  occurs  at  5DT1.   Site  5MN2954  is  unusual  in 
that  it  exhibits  predominately  anthropomorphs;  of  seven  anthropomorphs,  six 
have  headdresses.  Four  headdresses  are  composed  of  two  long  horms,  and  two 
have  the  horns  linked  at  the  top  to  form  circles.   Site  5ME328  exhibits  an 
anthropomorph  which  possibly  wears  a  helmet-like  headdress  and  displays 
"hair-bobs",  a  type  of  hairstyle  worn  by  the  Basketmaker  II  (Guernsey  and 
Kidder  1921)  and  represented  in  the  rock  art  of  the  Basketmakers  and  the 
Fremont.   Three  anthropomorphs  at  5ME76  exhibit  arc-like  headdresses  and 
apparently  wear  ear  spools  or  earrings  similar  to  those  worn  by  figures  in 
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early  Anasazi  and  Fremont  rock  art.   Uncompahgre  Style  anthropomorphs  in  the 
present  study  rarely  exhibit  body  clothing,  but  a  scarf-like  item  is  shown  at 
5DT4  worn  by  a  figure  which  may  hold  a  flute  or  pipe.   Fringed  skirts  or  kilts 
are  possibly  represented  at  5DT1  and  5MN439 ;  at  5DT1,  the  fringe  is  on  the 
figure  wearing  a  cap-like  headdress.   Phallic  males  are  common  in  Uncompahgre 
rock  art,  but  females,  if  represented,  are  not  as  obviously  indicated. 
Buckles  proposes  that  the  figure  from  5DT4  wearing  the  scarf  and  holding  the 
flute  or  pipe  is  a  female.  A  figure  holding  what  may  be  a  set  of  antlers  or 
plants  at  5ME4997  is  possibly  a  female  with  a  vulva  representation.   Above  the 
latter  are  two  phallic  males  and  an  anthropomorph  of  unknown  gender;  the 
genitalia  of  both  males  and  the  female  have  been  marked  with  cupules  which 
superimpose  the  genitalia. 

Quadrupeds  of  the  Uncompahgre  Style  include  deer  or  elk  (frequently  with 
elaborate  and  oversized  antlers),  bighorn  sheep,  canines,  bears  and  unknown 
species.   The  quadrupeds  range  from  full-bodied  forms  (sometimes  bulbous)  to 
those  with  elongated  linear  bodies.  A  bighorn  sheep  with  deeply  pecked  horns 
and  a  deer  or  elk  with  antlers  are  depicted  on  a  boulder  at  5ME82 ,  the 
De  Beque  Rockshelter,  associated  with  Early-Late  Archaic  populations  (see 
Chapter  2).   Details  such  as  antlers,  ears,  tails  and  cloven-hooves  are 
frequently  represented,  as  are  quadrupeds  with  open  mouths.  Antlers  are 
usually  shown  as  tall  branching  tree-like  forms.   Examples  are  those  at 
5DT355;  5GF305;  5ME82 ,  465,  4502  and  4520.   Site  5ME4520  also  exhibits  a 
quadruped  with  unusual  "fringed"  antlers  very  similar  to  Fremont  forms 
depicted  in  9-mile  Canyon  and  Jones  Hole,  Utah  (Castleton  l978:Fig.  2.53). 
Hooves  and  paws  of  quadrupeds  are  occasionally  depicted  as  hoofprints  or 
pawprints;  examples  occur  at  5ME167 ,  465,  706,  4502  and  5MN27 .  A  number  of 
"unfinished"  and  "aberrant"  animal  forms  occur  in  Uncompahgre  rock  art.   For 
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example,  at  sites  5DT4,  355;  and  5ME82  amd  465,  deer  or  elk  are  shown  with 
antlers  which  project  out  of  the  face.  At  5DT355,  5ME465  and  5MN1186,  the 
heads  of  large  deer  or  elk  and  bears  are  "incomplete"  or  missing.   Such 
quadrupeds  and  especially  those  with  greatly  oversized  antlers  may  represent 
mythological  animals.   Quadrupeds  exhibited  with  bulbous  body  forms  occur  at 
5ME76,  224  and  328;  a  number  of  other  sites  exhibit  petroglyphs  of  quadrupeds 
with  misshapen  bodies  which  may  be  the  result  of  unskilled  pecking  techniques 
or  intentional  "abberant"  forms.   Quadrupeds  may  be  shown  as  if  running  or 
walking  or  may  be  static  with  legs  hanging  straight  down  from  the  body.   Neck 
postures  range  from  straight  up  to  horizontal.   The  more  naturalistic, 
detailed  and  active  animals  are  included  in  Style  3,  and  the  more  linear,  less 
detailed  and  active  animals  are  included  in  Styles  2  and  1  by  Buckles  (1971). 
Uncompahgre  quadrupeds,  particularly  deer,  elk  and  bighorn  sheep,  are  usually 
exhibited  in  horizontal  rows  or  as  if  bunched  together;  rows  of  quadrupeds  may 
zig-zag  up  the  rock  face  as  if  walking  switchback  trails  up  a  hill.   The 
number  of  animals  in  a  single  panel  may  be  as  few  as  two  or  more  than  thirty. 
Where  large  numbers  of  animals  occur,  such  as  sites  5DT4,  5GF305,  5ME163,  457 
and  Roatcap  Gulch,  Montrose  County,  it  is  usually  apparent  that  there  was  more 
than  one  artist  and  time  period  involved  in  making  the  art. 

Anthropomorphs  are  frequently  exhibited  in  association  with  groups  of 
quadrupeds,  as  in  panels  at  5DT4,  355;  5GF305;  5ME163,  228,  457,  465,  730  and 
Roatcap  Gulch,  Montrose  County.   Interestingly,  at  only  four  of  the  above 
sites,  5GF305;  5ME457,  730  and  Roatcap  Gulch,  are  anthropomorphs  shown  as  if 
hunting  with  weapons;  although  canines  depicted  with  game  animals  at  some  of 
the  other  sites  suggest  hunting  activities.   Scenes  of  anthropomorphs  with 
raised  arms  and  widely  spread  fingers  standing  before  quadrupeds  are  depicted 
at  5DT355,  5ME228  and  465.  These  may  represent  shamans  of  the  hunt  and/or 
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various  spiritual  participants  in  a  shamanic  ritual.   These  proposals  are 
strengthened  by  the  depictions  at  5DT355  which  show  the  anthropomorphs  wearing 
canine-like  masks  and  standing  before  an  elaborate  "mythological"  deer  or  elk, 
the  presence  of  a  bear  among  quadrupeds  at  5ME228  and  mythological-appearing 
quadrupeds  at  5ME465.   Further  evidence  of  shamanistic  functions  for 
Uncompahgre  Style  rock  art  is  seen  at  5ME5105,  where  an  anthropomorph ,  almost 
two  meters  tall,  with  a  linear  body  and  widely  spread  arms  and  legs  towers 
above  a  cluster  of  quadrupeds,  anthropomorphs  and  abstract  images.   The  lower 
body  of  the  linear  anthropomorph  resembles  a  rope  or  one-pole  ladder  and  is 
composed  of  a  vertical  line  crossed  by  a  number  of  short  horizontal  lines;  the 
lower  ones  enclosed  in  a  box-like  form.   A  petroglyph  of  a  similar  ladder-like 
anthropomorph  found  in  east-central  Utah  has  been  interpreted  as  the  portrayal 
of  the  journey  of  a  shaman's  soul  to  the  spirit  world  (Smith  and  Long 
1980:108-109).   The  ladder  (or  notched  pillar)  image  is  closely  aligned  to  the 
World  Tree  symbol  in  shamanistic  ritual,  and  both  are  used  to  symbolize  the 
supernatural  power  of  a  shaman  to  experience  the  various  branches  or  levels  of 
the  cosmos;  to  ascend  from  the  world  of  the  living  and  take  magical  flight  or 
to  experience  death  and  rebirth  with  understanding  (Eliade  1964:259-274).   As 
noted  earlier,  5ME5105  is  in  a  high  location  and  has  a  line-of-sight  with  a 
rock  shelter,  5ME468,  possibly  a  place  of  primary  occupation.   Petroglyphs  at 
5MN1186  also  exhibit  shamanistic  themes.  At  that  site,  an  anthropomorph  with 
a  "feathered"  headdress  stands  behind  a  large  bear  surrounded  and  superimposed 
by  linear  abstracts  and  associated  with  a  large  bear  pawprint;  above  the 
anthropomorph  and  the  bear  hovers  a  hummingbird.   The  bird  and  the  bear  may 
symbolize  spiritual  flight  and/or  transformed  images  of  the  shaman.  As  noted 
earlier,  birds  are  important  symbols  in  shamanistic  beliefs  and  practices 
(Hedges  1985:84).  Grant  (l978:Fig.  4.40)  illustrates  a  Basketmaker  rock 
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painting  from  Canyon  de  Chelly,  Arizona,  of  a  bird  over  an  anthropomorph  which 
he  interprets  as  symbolic  of  shamanic  "soul  flight."   At  5MN1186,  there  are 
two  other  large  bears  associated  with  bear  pawprints;  one  or  both  of  the  two 
bears  appear  to  be  headless.   Seven  possible  shamans  with  horned  headdresses 
occur  at  5MN2954,  a  site  located  in  a  high  place  with  a  commanding  view  of 
sites  5MN5  and  27,  extensive  sites  of  the  Uncompahgre  Complex  investigated  by 
Buckles  (1971).   The  only  other  image  depicted  at  5MN2954  is  an  equilinear 
cross. 

Other  common  representations  of  the  Uncompahgre  Style  are  snakes, 
insect-like  forms  which  resemble  centipedes  and  dragonflies,  birds,  pawprints, 
hoof prints,  bird  tracks  and  hand  and  footprints.   Snakes  are  frequently 
depicted.   One  at  5ME76  appears  to  have  a  crown  or  a  headdress  and  may  be 
related  to  the  feathered  serpents  in  Southwestern  mythology.   Anthropomorphs 
at  that  site  are  similar  to  Anasazi  and  Fremont  forms.   An  eight  meter  long 
snake  from  5ME4997  is  superimposed  by  the  torsos  of  phallic  males  and  has  been 
enhanced  by  the  addition  of  red  lines  painted  across  its  entire  length.   A 
variety  of  zoomorphs  and  anthropomorphs  have  been  depicted  above  and  below  the 
large  snake.  The  snake  and  the  associated  forms  may  be  symbolic  of 
mythological  events  and  be  part  of  continuous  rituals,  possibly  concerned  with 
fertility.  Pawprints  represented  in  Uncompahgre  art  include  those  of  bear, 
lion  or  bobcat,  possibly  badger,  coyote,  wolf  or  dog.   Hoofprints  possibly 
include  those  of  bighorn  sheep,  deer,  elk  or  moose  and  bison.   Bird  tracks  are 
large  and  may  be  those  of  herons,  cranes,  or  eagles;  a  heron  or  other  wading 
bird  is  depicted  at  5DT4.  As  noted  earlier,  tracks  or  prints  (especially 
bear)  and  rows  of  quadrupeds  are  the  most  common  representations  of  the 
Uncompahgre  Style;  and  the  prints  are,  on  occasion,  used  to  signify  the  paws 
or  hooves  of  the  quadrupeds.   The  site  with  the  largest  number  of  prints  or 
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tracks  and  the  greatest  variety  of  types  is  5ME1,  where  prints,  primarily 
bear,  occur  throughout.   Site  5MN27  also  has  depictions  of  a  variety  of  prints 
on  a  single  boulder.  A  significant  number  of  bear  pawprints  are  highly 
stylized  with  triangular  shapes  and  tripartite  compositions.   The  Huschers 
(1940:25-27)  have  described  a  number  of  such  forms  from  the  Uncompahgre 
Plateau.   Interestingly,  sites  5GF305;  1438  and  5ME159  all  exhibit  a 
distinctive  type  if  tripartite  pawprint  which  has  a  heel  impression  formed  by 
a  single  dot. 

Abstract  images  of  the  Uncompahgre  Style  include  arcs,  wavy  lines  (some 
of  which  may  be  snakes),  grids  and  hatched  lines,  T-shape  lines,  rakes  and 
one-pole  ladders,  spirals  and  concentric  circles,  starfish-like  motifs, 
equilinear  crosses  (some  outlined),  dots  and  cupules.  At  two  sites,  5ME1  and 
164c,  a  maze  of  wavy  lines  is  exhibited  with  pawprints,  tracks  and 
anthropomorphs  mingled  throughout.   At  5ME1552,  5MN27  and  66,  prints  occur 
mingled  with  linear  T's  and  one-pole  ladders  and  crosses.   At  5ME1,  27,  158, 
240,  5105;  5MN5,  66,  439  and  5SM45,  lines  are  around  and  between  abstract 
images,  prints,  anthropomorphs  and  zoomorphs.   In  some  cases,  the  lines  extend 
all  the  way  across  panels;  in  others,  they  underline,  surround  and  connect 
various  images.   In  all  of  the  above  sites,  the  linear  forms  serve  as 
connectors  or  appear  to  relate  elements  or  groups  of  elements.  The  abstracts 
may  have  served  as  mnemonic  devices  for  storytelling  or  rituals  or  to 
symbolize  relationships  central  to  the  meaning  of  the  art  as  discussed  earlier 
for  Abstract  Tradition  art.  The  maze  of  images  at  5ME1,  including  oft 
repeated  forms  made  by  different  artists,  some  superimposing  others,  gives  the 
feeling  that  the  art  is  a  series  of  narrative  symbols  essential  to  that 
place. 
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Uncompahgre  Style  rock  art  sites  obviously  functioned  for  a  number  of 
populations  over  time  and  were  made  by  a  number  of  artists.   As  discussed 
before,  Uncompahgre  Style  sites  exhibit  a  variety  of  manufacturing  techniques 
and  patination  levels,  as  well  as  additions  to  earlier  rock  art  forms.   Such 
data  confirm  the  significance  of  individual  sites  to  groups  over  time  (and 
support  the  proposed  cultural  integrity  of  the  Uncompahgre  Complex).   Some 
possible  interpretations  of  Uncompahgre  Style  art  have  been  discussed  above; 
those  are  the  enhancement  or  recording  of  various  shamanic  rites,  fertility 
rites,  mythological  events,  and  hunting  activities.   Most  notably,  sites 
5DT355;  5ME1,  76,  465,  4997,  5105  and  5MN1186  were  perhaps  part  of  elaborate 
shamanistic  rites  insofar  as  they  exhibit  supernatural-  appearing 
anthropomorphs  and  zoomorphs,  ritualistic  and  shamanistic  themes  and 
complicated  techniquesof  manufacture.   Fertility  rites  as  well  as  shamanistic 
rites  are  suggested  at  5ME4997.  Mythological-appearing  subjects  are  depicted 
at  5DT4;  5ME27,  76,  224,  4520,  and  5ME1186.   The  subjects  include  a  pair  of 
anthropomorphs (one  headless),  a  variety  of  large  deer  or  elk  (some  with  huge 
and  complex  antlers),  large  bears  (possibly  headless)  and  a  very  long  and  a 
"feathered"  snake  as  described  above.   Actual  hunting  scenes  are  limited  to 
those  sites  described  earlier  which  may  depict  hunting  activities  by 
individuals  or  groups  or  even  mythological  hunts.   The  latter  possibility  is 
supported  by  the  presence  of  large  imposing  quadrupeds  at  5DT4  and  5ME457. 
Another  possible  function  for  Uncompahgre  Style  rock  art, particularly 
pawprints  and  tracks,  is  the  recording  of  individual  or  familial  participation 
in  various  events  or  rituals,  both  mythological  and  natural. 

All  of  the  above  discussed  functions  could  be  applicable  to  the  prints 
and  tracks  so  visible  in  Uncompahgre  Style  art.   The  symbolic  meanings  of  such 
abstract  and  yet  recognizable  forms  could  be  varied,  as  noted  by  Munn  (1973). 
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The  large  number  of  pawprints,  foot  and  handprints  and  cloven-hoof  tracks 
which  are  represented  in  Uncompahgre  art  over  time  are  intriguing,  especially 
so  because  of  the  stylized  nature  of  many  of  the  forms.   Certainly,  the  making 
of  such  images  can  be  viewed  as  evidence  of  widespread  and  long-lived 
ideologies  and  practices  shared  by  the  participants  in  the  Uncompahgre 
Complex.  The  bear  pawprint  is  the  dominant  form  and  is  associated  with  the 
earliest  examples  of  the  Uncompahgre  Style  based  on  observed  patination  levels 
and  superimpositions;  hoof prints  or  ungulate  tracks  appear  to  have  later 
beginnings.   The  making  of  prints  and  tracks  is  widespread  in  North  American 
rock  art,  but  the  Uncompahgre  Style  may  be  unique  in  the  varieties 
represented,  the  stylization  and  the  intensity  of  occurrence.  Archaic  and 
Formative  Stage  rock  art  throughout  the  northern  Colorado  Plateau  and  in  the 
Great  Basin  has  pawprints  and  track  representations  but  not  to  the  degree  seen 
in  Uncompahgre  Style  rock  art.   Only  the  protohistoric/historic  Hoof print 
Style  (Keyser  1984;  Sundstrom  1984)  of  the  Upper  Ohio  Valley  and  northwestern 
Plains  compares  with  the  Uncompahgre  Style  in  the  representation  of  prints  or 
tracks,  but  apparently  there  is  much  less  variety  in  the  Hoof print  Style  which 
primarily  exhibits  ungulate  prints.  Any  relationships  between  the  two  styles 
are  unknown,  but  could  have  resulted  from  contacts  between  mountain  and  plains 
peoples.  Keyser  (1984)  has  proposed  that  Hoofprint  Style  art  functioned  in 
supplicative  hunting  magic  or  as  records  of  hunting  successes  by  individuals. 
Buckles  (1971)  has  proposed  that  the  pawprints  or  tracks  in  Uncompahgre  Style 
art  functioned  as  part  of  social  or  religious  activities.   Buckles  also 
suggests  that  bear  pawprints  may  occur  more  often  in  association  with  high 
altitude  sites  than  lowland  sites;  however,  no  such  correlation  has  been 
observed  in  this  study.   Bear  pawprints  occur  at  lowland  canyon  sites  such  as 
those  of  the  Dolores  River  as  well  as  on  the  mountain  slopes.   Handprints  and 
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footprints  are  universally  recognized  as  indicative  of  individuality  and 
ownership  and  may  have  functioned  to  identify  a  supplicant  or  participant  in  a 
ritual  or  control  of  a  place.   For  example,  at  Painted  Cave,  Arizona  (Haury 
1945:66),  a  yellow  handprint  was  placed  on  the  inside  wall  of  a  Basketmaker  II 
slab  lined  cist.   At  site  5MN5 ,  a  handprint  is  exhibited  just  outside  of  a 
small  dark  shelter  in  a  dramatic  setting.   That  handprint  imparts  a  sense  of 
individual  participation  at  that  location  or  even  control  over  the  shelter. 

Animals  are  symbolized  by  prints  or  tracks  are  represented  in 
Uncompahgre  Style  rock  art  and  that,  on  occasion,  print  or  track  forms  are 
used  to  signify  the  paws  or  hooves  of  those  animals.   Thus,  it  is  assumed  that 
the  animals  and  the  prints  or  tracks  occasionally  served  the  same  or  related 
symbolic  functions.   In  addition  to  symbolizing  animals  in  nature,  the  animal 
representations,  pawprints  or  tracks  may  have  been  used  to  symbolize 
mythological  animal  ancestors,  spirits,  or  even  deities.   Similar 
interpretations  for  prints  and  tracks  were  discussed  earlier  for  the  Walbiri 
of  central  Australia  (Munn  1973)  and  are  described  by  Mallery  (1972(1)243; 
287-291)  for  the  historic  Dakota  and  Ojibwa  Indians.  Within  the  above 
contexts,  animal  symbols  could  further  symbolize  the  animal  source  of 
supernatural  power  for  a  shaman,  a  group,  a  society  or  an  individual,  or  the 
familial  affiliations  of  the  makers  of  the  art  who  may  also  be  participants  in 
an  event  or  ritual.  The  use  of  animals  as  symbols  of  shamanic  transformation 
or  as  spiritual  helpers  was  discussed  earlier.  Historic  western  Pueblo 
Indians  have  depicted  prints  or  tracks  in  rock  art  and  wall  murals,  on  altars, 
pottery  and  perishable  items  to  indicate  familial  (clan)  affiliations  and  to 
symbolize  animal  deities,  the  source  of  power  for  priests,  and  various  social 
groups.   Clan  symbols  left  by  Hopi  participants  at  the  Willow  Springs, 
Arizona,  shrine,  discussed  earlier,  include  both  pawprints  and  animal 
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figures.   Bear  and  bear  paw  imagery  is  associated  with  the  Snake  and  War 
societies  at  Hopi;  with  the  War  Gods,  the  Little  and  Great  Fire  fraternities 
and  the  Sword  Swallowers'  society  at  Zuni.   Bear  and  badger  pawprints  are 
found  on  the  masks  of  the  twin  War  Gods  at  Hopi  and  on  the  rain  makers, 
u'wannami,  at  Zuni. 

Bears  were  obviously  of  great  importance  to  the  people  of  the 
Uncompahgre  Complex.   Presumably,  the  bear  figured  significantly  in  the 
mythology  and  rituals  of  the  people,  but  the  actual  role  of  the  bear  in  the 
ideology  of  the  Uncompahgre  Complex  over  time  is  unknown.   Some  insight  into 
the  significance  of  the  bear  can  be  gained  by  an  examination  of  the  mythology 
of  the  Ute  who  apparently  depicted  bear  and  bear  pawprints  and  utilized  the 
symbolism  of  stylized  pawprints  in  rock  art.   The  Ute  also  used  prints  to 
replace  the  paws  of  bears  in  rock  are  and  shared  some  Uncompahgre  site 
locations.  Ute  mythology  and  the  significance  of  the  bear  will  be  discussed 
as  part  of  the  examination  of  protohistoric  and  historic  Ute  rock  art,  later 
in  this  study. 

As  noted  in  the  above  rock  art  descriptions,  ten  (10)  Uncompahgre  Style 
sites  exhibit  traits  (generally  limited  to  anthropomorphic  and  a  few 
zoomorphic  figure-types)  which  are  typical  of  Anasazi  and  Fremont  rock  art  and 
atypical  of  the  Uncompahgre  Style.   Further  indications  of  cultural 
relationships  between  the  Uncompahgre  Complex  and  Formative  Stage  peoples  over 
time  are  found  at  three  (3)  Uncompahgre  Style  sites,  5DT1,  5ME465  and  5MN439 , 
which  have  nearby  or  associated  rock  art  attributed  to  the  Anasazi  or  Fremont 
(Table  2).  At  5DT1,  shield-figures  typical  of  eastern  Fremont  rock  art  are 
painted  with  mud  above  panels  of  Ute  and  Uncompahgre  Style  art;  there  is  no 
apparent  relationship  between  the  three  expressions.  At  5ME465,  Uncompahgre 
Style  art  is  obviously  older  (based  on  patination  and  weathering)  than  Fremont 
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petroglyphs  which  occur  on  the  same  cliff.   Uncompahgre  Style  petroglyphs  at 
5ME465  apparently  were  made  during  at  least  three  distinct  time  periods; 
there,  two  Fremont  anthropomorphs  are  superimposed  on  older  Uncompahgre  Style 
art,  possibly  in  an  attempt  to  relate  the  various  elements  and  ideas. 

At  5MN439,  Uncompahgre  Style  art  occurs  on  three  boulders,  one  of  which 
also  exhibits  San  Juan  Basketmaker-related  rock  art.   Meaningful  distinctions 
between  patination  levels  of  the  two  styles  cannot  be  made  because  the  rock 
art  styles  are  separated  and  occur  on  different  boulder  faces.   However,  the 
presence  of  stylized  bear  pawprints  incorporated  into  the  Basketmaker  rock  art 
panel  suggests  cultural  interaction  between  the  early  Anasazi  and  Uncompahgre 
Complex  populations.   Uncompahgre  Style  traits  such  as  stylized  bear  pawprints 
are  also  apparent  at  a  number  of  Fremont  and  LaSal  Anasazi  rock  art  sites  in 
west-central  Colorado  and  adjacent  Utah;  these  sites  will  be  discussed  as  part 
of  Formative  Stage  rock  art  in  the  following  section  of  this  study.  The 
presence  of  Uncompahgre  traits  in  Fremont  and  Anasazi  art,  and  vice  versa, 
supports  the  proposals  by  Buckles  (1971)  and  Toll  (1977)  that  Formative  Stage 
peoples  were  contemporaneous  with  the  Archaic  Uncompahgre  Complex.  However, 
the  apparently  limited  degree  of  rock  art  trait-sharing  and  site-sharing 
between  the  Uncompahgre  Complex  and  neighboring  Formative  peoples  is  evidence 
that  the  various  cultural  groups  developed  separately. 

Site  5ME1,  discussed  earlier,  is  a  complex  petroglyph  site  which 
exhibits  a  variety  of  rock  art  in  several  panels  with  notable  differences  in 
patination  levels.  A  portion  of  the  rock  art  at  that  site  may  be  late  in  the 
chronology,  specifically,  ungulate  hoof prints,  bear  pawprints,  other  tracks 
and  associated  anthropomorphs  located  in  and  around  a  narrow  rock  crevice  in 
the  cliff  wall.   Buckles  (1971:1111)  proposes  that  the  elements  in  that 
location  are  relatively  recent  based  on  an  excavation  of  the  fill  on  the  floor 
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of  the  crevice.   Hoof prints  and  other  chronologically  related  elements  at  site 
5MN27  may  also  be  affiliated  with  a  late  period  in  the  art  development.   Some 
of  the  latter  are  apparently  additions  to  earlier  forms.   It  seems  likely  that 
the  emphasis  on  depicting  ungulate  hoofprints  is  late  as  they  generally  appear 
to  be  more  recent  than  pawprints,  hand  and  footprints  and  bird  tracks  of  the 
Uncompahgre  Style.   It  is  notable  that  the  late  art,  like  the  earlier  art, 
generally  includes  pawprints,  footprints  and  tracks,  a  few  wavy  lines  or 
snakes,  deer  or  elk,  bighorn  sheep  and  simple  stick-figure  anthropomorphs. 
Also,  techniques  for  making  the  art  include  solid-pecking,  grooving,  incising 
and  grinding.   However,  generally,  the  late  art  is  not  as  technically  complex 
or  as  carefully  executed  as  some  earlier  examples  of  Uncompahgre  Style  art. 
Compositions  noted  for  earlier  art  such  as  rows  of  elaborate  quadrupeds  and 
anthropomorphs  with  mythological-appearing  animals  are  missing  from  the  later 
art.   Proposed  late  Uncompahgre  art  includes  entire  panels  at  5ME706  and  3768 
and  5MN2954  and  scattered  elements  such  as  pawprints ,  quadrupeds  and 
anthropomorphs  at  sites  which  also  exhibit  earlier  Uncompahgre  Style  art 
and/ or  art  of  the  historic  Ute.  Late  art  at  5ME167  includes  an  anthropomorph, 
a  canine  and  stylized  pawprints.  5ME465  is  believed  to  be  restricted  to 
hoof print  representations;  and  late  art  on  Panel  2,  5ME4997,  includes  cupules 
and  red  ochre  lines  and  other  red  painted  elements  which  are  associated  with 
and  superimpose  earlier  Uncompahgre  Style  petroglyphs. 

whether  late  Uncompahgre  art  has  any  cultural  relationship  to  the  Ute  on  a 
prehistoric  level  is  unknown.  The  late  rock  art  clearly  is  a  continuation  of 
the  earlier  expression  and  was  presumably  made  by  participants  in  a  continuing 
cultural  and  ideographic  system,   whether  the  proto/historic  Ute  were  such 
participants  is  unknown. 
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Thirteen  Uncompahgre  Style  rock  art  sites  in  the  present  study  (Table  2) 
also  exhibit  rock  art  of  the  historic  Ute,  identified  by  very  light  patination 
of  petroglyphs,  well  preserved  paintings,  which  are  well  preserved,  historic 
subject  matter,  forms  and  themes.   Such  historic  Ute  art  is  generally 
recognized  as  distinct  from  the  Uncompahgre  Style.  Any  relationships  between 
the  historic  Ute  and  the  Uncompahgre  Complex  apparent  in  the  rock  art  is 
limited  to  the  common  use  of  a  few  study  sites  and  imagery  such  as  bear  paw 
prints  (some  stylized),  bighorn  sheep,  deer  or  elk,  canines  and  stick-figure 
anthropomorphs  with  arms  out-to-the-side.   The  latter  subjects  and  types  are 
wide-spread  in  western  North  America  and  cannot  be  considered  diagnostic 
outside  of  total  style  contexts. 
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•  -ABSTRACT     TRADITION 
©-BARRIER    CANYON    STYLE 
•Jfc-GLTN     CANYON  STYLE    5 


Figure   2.  Map    showing    the    locations   of   west-central   Colorado    rock    art    sites 

attrihuted  to  Archaic  peoples:  the  Abstract  Tradition,  the  Glen 
Canyon  Style  5  and  the  Barrier  Canyon  Style.  All  site  locations 
are   approximate. 
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Figure  3.    Abstract  Tradition  petroglyphs  at  5GF331.   All  elements  are 

solid-pecked  and  occur  across  various  faces  of  a  basalt  boulder 
on  Battlement  Mesa  in  the  drainage  of  the  Colorado  River. 


Figure  4. 


Icm 


Abstract  Tradition  petroglyphs  at  5MFJ64c.   This  is  a  schematic 
drawing  of  solid-pecked  petroglyphs  which  occur  on  a  sandstone 
boulder  in  the  drainage  of  the  Gunnison  River.   Associated  forms 
not  drawn  include  lines  and  pawprints.   Uncompahgre  Style  rock 
art  (see  Plate  11)  also  occurs  at  the  site. 
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Fisure  5.    Abstract  Tradition  petroglyphs  at  5ME217.   The  elements  are 
solid-pecked  and  occur  in  a  rockshelter  on  the  Uncompahgre 
Plateau  with  occupations  proposed  to  date  between  300  B.C.  and 
A.D.  400  (Lutz  1978).   The  site  is  in  the  drainage  of  the 
Gunnison  River. 
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Figure  6.    Abstract  Tradition  petroglyphs  at  5ME227.   The  petroglyphs  are 

solid-pecked  on  the  wall  of  a  shallow  canyon  which  is  an  eastern 
tributary  of  the  Gunnison  River. 


II  CM 

Figure  7.    Abstract  Tradition  petroglyphs  at  5MN5 .   The  petroglyphs  are 
solid-pecked  and  occur  on  a  cliff  on  the  east  slope  of  the 
Uncompahgre  Plateau  in  the  drainage  of  the  Uncompahgre  River. 
Uncompahgre  Style  (see  Figure  32)  and  historic  Ute  (see  Figure 
68)  rock  art  occurs  at  the  same  site. 
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Figure  8. 


Abstract  Tradition  petroglyphs  at  5MN7 .   The  rock  art  is 
exhibited  in  a  rock  shgelter  and  on  adjacent  boulders  located  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Uncompahgre  Plateau,  in  the  drainage  of  the 
Uncompahgre  River.   Drawing  from  Buckles  (1971:Figure  d  1 6 )  is 
used  with  permission  of  the  author. 


21  CM 


Figure  9 


Abstract  Tradition  petroglyphs  from  LaSal  Creek  Canyon,  Montrose 
County,  reported  by  Jeancon  (1926).   All  elements  are 
solid-pecked  and  occur  adjacent  to  a  shallow  rockshelter  which 
exhibits  Abajo/LaSal  Anasazi  petroglyphs  (see  Figure  45  A,  B,  C) 
and  possible  historic  Ute  paintings. 
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Figure  10.   A.  and  B. 

Glen  Canyon  Style  5  Petroglyphs  of  a  stick  figure  and  outline 
masks  or  faces  at  5SM9.   The  full-bodied  anthropomorphs  were 
possibly  made  by  later  Anasazl  artists.   The  elements  are 
solid-pecked  and  occur  on  sandstone  boulders  near  the  Dolores 
River.   Redrawn  from  Toll  (l977:Figure  16). 


25  cm 


Figure  11.    Glen  Canyon  Style  5  petroglyphs  of  near  life-size  anthropomorphs 
at  5SM10.   The  elements  are  solid-pecked  and  occur  on  a  large 
sandstone  boulder  near  the  Dolores  River. 
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Figure  12.    Glen  Canyon  Style  5  petroglyphs  at  5MN72,  a  rockshelter  near  the 
Dolores  River.   The  elements  are  solid-pecked  and  the 
anthropomorphs  have  deeply  cupped  eyes.   Barrier  Canyon  Style 
paintings  occur  at  the  same  site  (see  Figure  15). 
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Figure  13. A.  Barrier  Canyon  Style  petroglyphs  and  rock  paintings  at  5GF609. 

The  elements  occur  heneath  a  shallow  rock  overhang  In  a  trlhutary 
canyon  north  of  the  Colorado  River.   Elements  are  solid-pecked 
and  stipple-pecked,  and  red  pigment  is  painted  over  the  pecked 
lines  forming  the  lower  body  of  the  ovate  anthropomorph.   Red 
pigment  appears  elsewhere  on  the  panel  as  unidentified  smudges. 
(Redrawn  from  a  field  sketch  by  Curtis  Martin). 
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Figure    14 


Barrier  Canyon  Style  and  possible  Fremont-transitional 
petroglyphs  from  5ME94 .   The  elements  are  solid-pecked  and  occur 
on  a  sandstone  cliff  above  the  Colorado  River.   Note  the 
similarity  in  the  treatment  of  the  "head"  of  the  large  abstract 
anthropomorph  to  a  Fremont  form  at  a  Little  Dolores  River  site 
(see  Figure  60A) . 


Figure  15. 


25  CM(APPROX) 

Barrier  Canyon  Style  polychrome  rock  paintings  at  5MN72,  near  the 
Dolores  River.   Solid  areas  indicate  dark  red  pigment;  stipple 
areas  indicate  a  greenish  blue  pigment.   Glen  Canyon  Style  5 
petroglyphs  occur  at  the  same  site  (see  Figure  12). 
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Figure  16.   Map  showing  locations  of  Uncompahgre  Style  rock  art  sites       i 
attributed  to  hunters  and  gatherers  of  the  Uncompahgre  Complex  in 
west-central  Colorado.   All  site  locations  are  approximate. 
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Figure  18.   A.  and  B. 

Uncorapahgre  Style  petroglyphs  at  5DT355  on  the  Gunnison  River. 
The  elements  are  solid-pecked  and  appear  with  other  forms  on  a 
sandstone  outcrop.   Ahstract  Tradition  petroglyphs  also  occur  at 
the  site  (see  Plate  2). 
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A. Drawings  from  Buckles  (l97l:Figure  157)  are  used  with 
permission  of  the  author. 
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B.The  outlined  pawprints  are  superimposed  hy  the  lines  as  drawn. 
The  illustration  is  a  portion  of  a  panel  which  occurs  on  the  east 
wall  of  a  narrow  alcove  in  the  cliff  and  is  adjacent  to  C. 
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Figure  19. 


C.The  anthropomorph  on  the  left  is  at  the  head  of  a  narrow 
alcove,  directly  west  of  B.   The  remaining  anthropomorph  and 
adjacent  forms  occur  on  the  west  wall  of  the  alcove  and  represent 
a  portion  of  the  panel  on  that  wall. 

Uncompahgre  Style  petroglyphs  from  5ME1.   Elements  are  solid  and 
stipple-pecked  and  occur  on  a  cliff  west  of  the  Gunnison  River. 
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Figure   20. A.    and   B. 

Uncompahgre  Style  petroglyphs  at  5ME76  along  the  Colorado  River. 
The  two  panels  of  rock  art  shown  in  A  and  B  occur  on  a  sandstone 
rock  outcrop.   The  petroglyphs  are  solid  and  stipple-pecked. 
Note  the  broad-shouldered  anthropomorphs  in  Panel  B  and  the 
hairbobs  and  earrings  exhibited  on  figures  In  A.   Such  images  are 
typical  of  Formative  Stage  rock  art. 
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Figure  21.    Uncompahgre  Style  petroglyphs  at  5ME82,  the  De  Beaue  Rockshelter, 
In  the  drainage  of  the  Colorado  River.   Occupations  at  the 
rockshelter  have  been  dated  between  approximately  5000  -  6000 
B.C.  (Reed  and  Nickens  1980).   The  solid-pecked  petroglyphs  occur 
on  a  sandstone  boulder. 
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Figure  22.    The  dashed-line  elements  are  the  earliest  elements;  the  outlined 
anthropomorph  is  next  in  the  chronological  sequence  and  is 
stylistically  related  to  early  Anasazi  rock  art  figures.   The 
solid  one-pole  ladder  image  is  the  most  recent  element  in  the 
panel. 
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Figure  23.    Uncompahgre  Style  petroglyphs  at  5ME167.   The  petroglyphs  occur 
on  a  boulder  along  the  Dolores  River.   The  art  Is  solid  and 
stipple-pecked;  two  or  possibly  three  time  periods  are 
represented.   Pawprints  are  used  to  represent  the  paws  or  hooves 
of  the  auadruped  in  the  upper  left  of  the  panel  and  are  in 
addition.   See  Plate  12  for  a  photograph  of  the  panel.   Redrawn 
from  Toll  (l977:Figure  32a). 
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Figure  24. 


Uncompahgre  Style  petroglyphc  at  5ME228.   Elements  are 
solid-pecked  and  occur  on  the  wall  of  a  shallow  canyon  which  is 
an  eastern  tributary  to  the  Gunnison  River.  Stippled  areas  in  the 
illustration  indicate  indefinite  pecked  forms.   Note  that 
pawprints  symbolize  the  paws  of  the  bear. 
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Figure  25.    Uncompahgre  Style  petroglyphs  at  5ME328.   The  rock  art  is 

solid-pecked,  grooved  and  incised  and  occurs  in  a  rockshelter 
west  of  the  Gunnison  River.   a  large  "tool  groove"  is  exhibited 
in  the  lower  center  of  the  panel,  and  the  fingers  of  the 
anthropomorph  are  incised.   Grooved  and  incised  forms  appear  to 
be  more  recent  than  the  pecked.   The  hairbobs  or  headdress  of  the 
anthropomorph  suggest  rock  art  images  of  Anasazi  or  Fremont 
peoples. 
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Figure  26.    Uncompahgre  Style  petroglyphs  at  5ME465.   The  subject  art  is 
exhibited  on  an  overhanging  cliff  wall  In  the  drainage  of  the 
Little  Dolores  River,  south  of  the  Colorado  River.   Petroglyphs 
at  the  site  extend  from  just  above  the  present  ground  surface  to 
several  meters  high  on  the  cliff  face.   Above  the  illustrated 
Uncompahgre  Style  art  are  two  panels  of  Fremont  petroglyphs  (see 
Figures  54  A. ,  B.) . 

A. The  elements  are  solid-pecked  and  grooved.   The  outline  figure 
has  grooved  hands  and  feet  and  is  the  earliest  form;  the  solid 
elements  are  next  in  the  seauence,  and  the  stippled  (Fremont) 
figures  are  the  most  recent. 
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B. Elements  are  solid  and  stipple-pecked,  incised,  grooved  and 
cupped.   The  hands  and  feet  of  the  anthropomorph  are  grooved,  and 
the  hooves  of  the  quadruped  are  symbolized  by  hoof prints  formed 
of  cupules. 
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C.A11   elements   are   solid-pecked, 
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Figure  27.    Uncompahgre  Style  petroglyphs  at  5MEA68,  the  Alva  Site,  which 

occurs  on  the  Uncompahgre  Plateau  in  the  drainage  of  the  Gunnison 
River.   All  elements  are  solid-pecked  and  are  on  boulders  and 
rock  slabs  within  a  rockshelter.   There  is  a  line-of-sight 
between  5ME468  and  5ME5105  (see  Figure  30). 

A. The  illustration  is  a  regrouping  of  elements  exhibited  at  the 
site.   Redrawn  from  Wormington  and  Lister  (l956:Figure  56)  and 
used  with  the  permission  of  the  Denver  Museum  of  Natural 
History. 
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B.Petroglyphs  on  a  sandstone  slab  at  the  east  end  of  the  Alva 
rockshelter.   Redrawn  from  Wormington  and  Lister  ( l956:Figure  57) 
and  used  with  permission  of  the  Denver  Museum  of  Natural 
History. 
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Figure  28.  Uncompahgre  Style  petroglyphs  at  5ME4520.  The  rock  art  is  solid 
and  stipple-pecked,  grooved,  cupped  and  ground  and  occurs  on  the 
rear  wall  of  a  small  rockshelter  south  of  the  Colorado  River. 

A. The  illustrated  elements  were  selected  based  on  visibility  and 
have  been  rearranged  from  the  original.   The  smallest  auadruped 
has  cupped  prints  or  tracks  in  place  of  hooves  or  paws.   The 
grooved/incised  fingers  and  toes  of  the  anthropomorph  are  later 
additions.   The  ovate  auadruped  is  similar  to  Fremont  auadrupeds 
at  5ME10  (see  Figure  50.  A.,  B.). 
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B.The  elements  illustrated  are  a  portion  of  a  panel.   The  "tool" 
grooves  are  the  most  recent  forms  on  the  panel.   The  elaborate 
auadruped  has  hooves  symbolized  by  cupped  hoof prints.   The  style 
of  tghe  antlers  or  horns  exhibited  on  the  auadruped  is  similar  to 
those  in  Fremont  rock  art  at  Jones  Hole  and  9-Mile  Canyon  in  the 
Green  River  drainage,  Utah  (Castleton  l978:Figures  2.53  and 
2.130). 
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Figure  30.   Uncompahgre  Style  petroglyphs  at  5ME5105.   Illustrated  Is  a 

portion  of  one  panel  at  the  site.   All  elements  are  solid-pecked 
and  occur  on  a  large  boulder.   The  dashed  lines  indicate 
indefinite  areas.   There  are  a  number  of  superimposed  elements  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  grouping.   Site  5ME5105  is  on  a 
line-of-site  with  5ME468  (see  Figure  27). 


15  CM  (APPROX) 


Figure  31.    Uncompahgre  Style  petroglyphs  on  Monument  Mesa,  Mesa  County,  at 
the  northern  end  of  the  Uncompahgre  Plateau.   Illustrated  is  a 
portion  of  one  panel  at  the  site.   The  petroglyphs  are  exhibited 
on  a  sandstone  rock  outcrop  in  the  drainage  of  the  Colorado 
River.   All  illustrated  elements  are  grooved. 
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Figure  32.    A.  and  B. 

Uncotnpahgre  Style  petroglyphs  at  5MN5 .   All  elements  are 
solid-pecked  and  occur  on  a  cliff  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
Uncompahgre  Plateau.   Illustrated  images  are  a  small  portion  of 
the  Uncompahgre  Style  rock  art  at  the  site  which  also  exhibits 
Abstract  Tradition  (see  Figure  8)  and  historic  Ute  petroglyphs 
(see  Figure  66).   Site  5MN5  is  on  a  line-of-sight  with  5MN2954 
(see  Figure  17) . 
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Figure  33.   Uncompahgre  Style  petroglyph  groupings  at  5MN1186.   The 

petroglyphs  are  solid-pecked,  grooved  and  cupped  and  occur  on  a 
cliff  near  the  Dolores  River. 


A. All  illustrated  forms  are  grooved  and  are  exhibited  directly 
below  the  grouping  in  B. 

B.The  dashed  lines  indicate  areas  of  indefinite  images,  and  the 
circled  crosses  indicate  cupules.   The  bird  wings  are  grooved  as 
are  the  plant-like  forms.   Not  visible  in  the  illustration  is  a 
pecked  "heart-line"  which  leads  from  the  mouth  of  the  large 
auadruped  (probably  a  bear)  into  the  center  of  the  body. 
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C.  and  D.  The  dashed  lines  indicate  indefinite  areas,  and  the 
circled  crosses  indicate  cupules. 
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Plate  2.     Abstract  Tradition  petroglyphs  at  5DT355.   Elements  are  solid  and 
stipple-pecked  on  a  sandstone  outcrop  near  the  Gunnison  River. 
Cricles  have  been  made  around  natural  depressions  in  the  rock 
face.   Uncompahgre  Style  petroglyphs  also  occur  at  the  site. 
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Plate  3.     Abstract  petroglyphs  at  5ME526.   The  petroglyphs  are  solid  and 
stipple-pecked.   Based  on  light  patination  levels,  the  rock  art 
may  be  attibutable  to  the  proto-historic  Ute  rather  than  to 
earlier  Archaic  peoples.   Historic  Ute  petroglyphs  also  occur  at 
the  site. 
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Plate  4. A.    An  overview  of  Uncompahgre  Style  petroglyphs  at  5ME27.   The  art 
occurs  on  a  boulder  within  a  rockshelter.   The  elements  are 
predominately  solid-pecked  and  represent  a  number  of  different 
time  periods  and  artists.   The  more  recent  images  are  believed  to 
be  historic  in  origin;  older  anthropomorphs  are  similar  to  those 
of  the  Basketmakers.   See  Plates  5  and  6.   Scale  increments: 
10cm. 
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Plate  4.B.    Detail  of  petroglyphs  at  5ME27  showing  a  three-quarter  view  (from 
above)  of  a  bighorn  sheep,  a  realistic  human  form  and  a  geometric 
abstract  linear  form  with  earlier  images.   The  bighorn  sheep  and 
human  form  are  attributed  to  the  historic  Ute.   Scale 
increments:   10  cm. 
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Plate  4.C.    Detail  of  petroglyphs  at  5ME27  showing  two  linked  anthropormorphs 
which  are  among  the  older  images  at  the  site  and  are  darkly 
patinated.   One  figure  has  an  abstract  head  and  rayed  headdress; 
the  second  is  headless.   Formal  attributes  of  the  linked  figures 
and  the  fact  that  they  are  paired  are  suggestive  of  San  Juan 
Basketmaker  rock  art.   The  figures  are  approximately  20  cm.  in 
length. 
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Plate  5.     Uncompahgre  Style  petroglyphs  at  5ME80.   Elements  are 

solid-pecked  and  ground  and  have  been  chalked  and  severely 
damanged  by  vandalism.   The  petroglyphs  occur  In  a  shallow 
rockshelter  on  the  Grand  Mesa.   The  large  anthropomorph  at  the 
top  of  the  panel  resembles  Anasazi  and  Fremont  forms.   Scale 
increments:   10  cm.   Photograph  from  Conner  and  Ott  (1978). 
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Plate  6.     Uncompahgre  Style  petroglyphs  at  5ME159.   Elements  are 

solid-pecked  and  occur  on  a  boulder.    Scratched  and  strippled 
forms  at  the  upper  right  and  center  are  modern.   There  are  at 
least  two  time  periods  represented  for  the  Uncompahgre  art. 
Abstract  forms  in  the  panel  are  repeated  at  5DT355  and  5ME4502, 
Bear  pawprints  similar  to  that  at  the  far  right  of  the  panel 
occur  at  5GF305  and  5GF1438.   Photograph  from  Conner  and  Ott 
(1978). 
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Plate  7.     Uncompahgre  Style  petroglyphs  at  5ME162.   Elements  are  solid  and 
stipple-pecked  and  occur  on  a  shallow  canyon  wall  in  the  drainage 
of  the  Gunnison  River.   The  panel  has  been  damaged  by  bullets  and 
by  latex  molding.   At  least  two  timeperiods  are  represented  by 
the  rock  art,  and  the  most  recent  anthropomorphic  figures  are 
probably  "copies"  of  earlier  forms  by  the  historic  Ute .   The 
larger  anthropomorphs  at  the  upper  left  resemble  Anasazi  and 
Fremont  forms.   Scale  increments:   10cm.   Photograph  from  Conner 
and  Ott  (1978). 
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Plate  8. 


Uncorapahgre  Style  and  early  historic  Ute  petroglyphs  at  5ME163. 
The  petroglyphs  are  all  solid-pecked  and  occur  on  a  bulder  near 
the  Gunnison  River.   Lighter  patinated  Ute  images  superimpose 
earlier  Uncorapahgre  Style  art.   Scale  increments:   10  cm. 
Photograph  from  Conner  and  Ott  (1978). 
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Plate  9 


Uncompahgre  Style  petroglyphs  at  5MEl64c.   The  petroglyphs  are 
solid-peeked  and  occur  on  a  sandstone  outcrop  in  the  Gunnison 
River  drainage.   There  are  at  least  two  time  periods,  and  the 
rock  art  is  damaged  by  spalling  of  the  rock  surface.   Scale 
increments:   10  cm.   Photograph  from  Conner  and  Ott  (1978). 
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Plate  10.    Uncorapahgre  Style  petroglyphs  at  5ME167.   The  rock  art  Is 
solid-pecked  and  stippled  and  occurs  on  a  boulder  near  the 
Dolores  River.   There  are  at  least  two  time  periods  involved,  and 
oightly  patinated  forms  at  the  top  of  the  panel  are  classified  as 
late  Uncompahgre  Style  art.   Figure  23  is  an  illustration  of  the 
same  panel.   Scale  increments:   10cm.   Photographs  from  Conner 
and  Ott  (1978). 
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Plate  11.     Uncompahgre  Style  petroglyphs  at  5ME457.   Elements  are 

solid-pecked  and  occur  on  a  cliff  near  the  Colorado  River.   The 
rock  art  has  been  severely  damanged  by  graffiti  and  bullets. 
Scale  increments:   10  cm.   Photograph  from  Conner  and  Ott 
(1978) . 
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Plate  12.     Uncompahgre  Style  petrog'iyphs  at  5ME3768.   Elements  are 

solid-pecked.   There  are  at  least  two  time  periods  represented. 
The  petroglyphs  occur  on  a  basalt  boulder  on  the  slopes  of  Grand 
Mesa.   Grand  River  Institute  photograph. 
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Plate  13.    Uncompahgre  Style  rock  art  at  5MN27.   All  elements  arew 

solid-pecked  and  occur  on  a  sandstone  boulder  in  the  drainage  of 
the  Uncompahgre  River.   The  large  hoof prints  and  pawprints  appear 
more  recent  than  the  linear  abstracts  and  quadrupeds.   Two 
quadrupeds  on  the  left  have  hooves  represented  by  tracks, 
apparently  added  at  a  later  time.   The  anthropomorph  with  the 
headdress  isn  the  upper  center  of  the  panel  is  a  modern  addition 
and  is  not  present  in  a  Buckles  (1971:   Figure  161) 
illustration.         . 


Plate  14.    Uncompahgre  Style  petroglyphs  at  Roatcap  Gulch,  Montrose  County. 
The  petroglyphs  are  solid-pecked  and  occur  on  a  cliff  wall.   The 
small  anthropomorphs  in  the  left  center  of  the  panel  appear  to  be 
hunting.   The  black  scale  at  the  lower  right  is  15  cm.  in 
length. 
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Plate  15.    Uncompahgre  Style  petroglyphs  at  5MN2954.   the  elements  occur  on 
a  rock  escarpment  on  the  eaastern  slope  of  the  Uncompahgre 
Plateau  and  are  in  a  llne-of-si te  with  work  art  at  5MN5  (Figures 
7,  32,  68).   The  black  scale  at  lower  left  is  15  cm.  in  length. 
Bill  Harris  photograph. 
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CHAPTER  5 


THE  FORMATIVE:   ROCK  ART  OF  THE  ANASAZI  AND  FREMONT 


BASKETMAKER  II  ROCK  ART  (100  B.C.  -  A.D.  700) 

West-central  Colorado  rock  art  at  five  study  sites,  5ME159,  5MN388;  439, 
868  and  2777,  is  attributed  to  the  Basketmaker  culture  and  is  indicative  of 
influences  in  the  study  region  from  the  San  Juan  Basketmakers  II-III  of  the 
Four-Corners  region  (Figure  34). 

Rock  art  at  the  above  sites  is  related  to  that  of  the  San  Juan 

Anthropomorphic  Style,  attributed  to  the  Basketmaker  II-III  and  described  by 

Schaafsma  (1980).   There  is  also  a  relationship  with  Basketmaker  Ill-Pueblo  I 

rock  art  which  followed  in  the  Four-Corners  region.   San  Juan  Basketmaker  art 

is  proposed  to  date  from  approximately  100  B.C.  to  A.D.  700.   The  art  includes 

both  petroglyphs  and  rock  paintings  in  a  variety  of  colors.  Much  of  the  art 

is  elaborate,  exhibiting  both  outline  and  solidly  peched  forms  and  polychrome 

paintings.   Schaafsma  (1980)  views  the  San  Juan  Style  as  part  of  a  Colorado 

Plateau  anthropomorphic  rock  art  tradition  which  is  ideographically  related  to 

later  Anasazi  rock  art,  Fremont  rock  art,  and  the  Barrier  Canyon  Style.   San 

Juan  Style  rock  art  is  also  related  to  the  Glen  Canyon  Style  5,  specifically 

to  anthropomorphic  representations  which  occur  at  San  Juan  River  sites  in 

extreme  southeastern  Utah.  Generally  speaking,  rock  art  of  the 

anthropomorphic  tradition  is  visible  evidence  of  an  artistic  continuum  dating 

from  the  Archaic  period  until  approximately  A.D.  1300,  with  beginnings  rooted 

in  the  Desert  Culture  of  the  northern  Colorado  Plateau.   Overall,  the 

Basketmaker  rock  art  at  West-Central  sites  is  not  as  elaborate  nor  as  diverse 

in  subject  matter  as  rock  art  in  the  San  Juan  River  drainage.  However,  there 

are  obvious  stylistic  relationships  . 
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The  San  Juan  Style  art  (both  petroglyphs  and  rock  paintings)  is  most 
frequently  exhibited  on  cliff  walls  and  in  rockshelters  in  the  canyons  of  the 
San  Juan  River  drainage.  The  style  is  characterized  by  the  broad-shouldered 
anthropomorphs ,  often  wearing  hair-bobs,  earrings,  elaborate  headdresses, 
collars  or  necklaces,  arm  bands,  waist  cords  or  belts,  menstrual  pads  and 
aprons  and  abstract  interior  body  decorations  which  may  signify  body  paint  or 
textiles.   Figures  range  from  a  few  centimeters  in  height  to  more  than 
life-size  and  may  occur  in  horizontal  rows.  Heads  are  usually  rounded  and 
necks  are  indicated,  but  figures  also  occur  with  rectangular  or  bucket-shaped 
heads  set  directly  on  the  shoulders.  Arms  are  generally  out  to  the  side  and 
drooping;  feet  and  hands,  when  present,  are  usually  enlarged  and  hang  straight 
down.  Large  round  eyes  are  usually  the  only  facial  features  which  are 
represented,  but  mouths  are  occasionally  exhibited.   San  Juan  Style  figures 
are  often  phallic,  and  breasts  are  indicated  on  some  forms  which  are  presumed 
to  be  female.   In  late  Basketmaker  rock  art  (probably  Basketmaker  III),  less 
elaborate  authropomorphs  are  exibited,  and  there  is  a  greater  variety  of 
subject  matter.  Traits  of  the  later  art  are  depictions  of  paired  figures, 
rows  ofd  linked  figures,  and  active  figures.   Other  subject  matter  of  the  San 
Juan  Style  includes  a  variety  of  birds,  bags  or  pouches,  handprints,  staffs  or 
wands,  atlatls,  circles  and  keyhole-shaped  images,  bighorn  sheep,  yucca 
plants,  masks  or  faces  and  various  abstract  linear  images.   Much  of  that 
imagery,  as  well  as  that  worn  by  anthropomorphs,  can  be  related  to  the  burials 
and  material  culture  of  the  San  Juan  Basketmaker  II-III  as  reported  by 
Wetherill  (McNitt  1966),  Kidder  and  Guernsey  (1919),  Guernsey  and  Kidder 
(1921),Aaury  (1945),  Amsden  (1949),  and  Lister  and  Lister  (1964).   Hurst 
(1940-1942)  reports  artifacts  from  Tabeguache  Cave  I  (5MN858)  which  include  a 
possible  mask,  atlatl  shafts,  various  skin  pouches,  a  yucca  "dagger",  beads, 
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hair  ornaments,  feather  bundles  and  red  pigment.   The  shape  of  the  keyhole 
image  at  5MN439  is  duplicated  in  a  Basketmaker  III  wooden  pendant  reported  by 
Jernigan  (1978:  Figure  91)  which  was  purported  to  have  been  decorated  with 
tesserae.  Undoubtedly,  the  form  had  symbolic  significance  which  is  imparted  in 
the  rock  art  image.  Grant  (1978)  has  examined  Basketmaker  art  in  Canyon  de 
Chelly,  Arizona,  and  has  proposed  that  one  function  of  the  art  was  to 
represent  shamans,  shamanistic  experiences  and  activities;  Schaafsma  (1980) 
concurs  with  that  proposal.   Ritualistic  use  of  rock  art  by  Basketmaker 
populations  is  suggested  by  the  subject  matter  and  the  sites  which  evince  use 
by  a  number  of  artists  over  time;,  the  subject  west-central  Colorado  sites  fit 
that  pattern.   In  general,  sites  5ME259;  5MN439 ,  868  and  2777  are  consistent 
with  early  San  Juan  Basketmaker  II-III  rock  art;  while  rock  art  at  5MN388  is 
more  consistent  with  that  of  the  Basketmaker  III  period. 

Site  Descriptions  and  Discussion  (Figures  35-38;  Plate  18) 

A  single  panel  of  petroglyphs  on  a  large  boulder  at  5ME159  in  the 
drainage  of  the  Gunnison  River  is  the  northern  and  easternmost  site  and 
exhibits  five  broad-shouldered  anthropomorphs.   One  anthropomorph  with  a  round 
head  is  accompanied  by  a  canine,  and  another  anthropomorph  is  apparently 
headless  and  is  superimposed  by  a  quadruped.  Three  other  anthropomorphs  have 
round  heads;  all  have  arms  which  hang  out  and  down  from  the  shoulders.   A  row 
of  bighorn  sheep  are  below  the  anthropomorphs  and  appear  contemporaneous. 
Other  rock  art  at  5ME159,  in  separate  locations,  is  attributed  to  the 
Uncompahgre  Complex  and  to  the  historic  Ute. 

The  remaining  Basketmaker  rock  art  in  the  study  region  occurs  in  the 
drainages  of  the  San  Miguel  and  Dolores  Rivers,  in  hte  vicinity  of  the 
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confluence.   Site  5MN388  exhibits  horizontal  rows  of  linked  anthropomorphs 
which  are  broad-shouldered  with  rounded  heads  and  have  arms  hanging  out  and 
down  from  the  shoulders.   The  latter  are  painted  red  and  occur  on  the  rear 
wall  of  a  rock  shelter  which  evinces  past  occupation.   Rock  art  at  5MN439 
includes  a  panel  of  petroglyphs  which  depict  predominately  broad-shouldered 
anthropomorphs,  some  with  elaborate  interior  line  or  dot  decorations  and 
horned  headdresses;  two  figures  have  bucket-shaped  heads  similar  to  Fremont 
rock  art  forms),  something  which  occurs  in  San  Juan  Basketmaker  art  on  Cedar 
Mesa,  Utah.   Other  forms  exhibited  at  5MN439  are  an  elongated  anthropomorph,  a 
stick  figure,  stylized  pawprints,  a  hoof print,  bighorn  sheep,  a  large  bird 
(possibly  a  heron)  with  four  "legs",  linear  abstract  images  and  a 
keyhole-shaped  image.   The  subject  rock  art  occurs  on  a  large  sandstone 
boulder,  and  the  remainder  of  rock  art  (also  on  boulders)  at  the  site  is  in 
the  Uncompahgre  Style. 

Site  5MN868  is  Tabeguache  Cave  I,  excavated  and  reported  by  Hurst 
(1940-1942).   As  discussed  in  Section  I,  occupation  at  Tabeguache  Cave  I  is 
proposed  for  the  period  between  10  B.C.  and  A.D.  300  by  Basketmaker  II  people 
who  were  related  but  peripheral  to  the  San  Juan  Basketmakers.   Rock  art  at  the 
cave  occurs  in  the  forms  of  charcoal  drawings  and  petroglyphs  of 
broad-shouldered  anthropomorphs.   A  red  painted  quadruped  originally 
documented  on  the  rear  wall  of  the  cave  was  removed  by  Hurst  (Gleichman, 
personal  communication).   Directly  across  the  canyon  from  Tabeguache  Cave  I 
there  is  a  petroglyph  panel  which  features  broad-shouldered  anthropomorphs 
ranging  in  height  from  approximately  10cm  to  two  meters.   The  most  elaborate 
figure  is  the  largest  and  the  only  one  which  exhibits  interior  body  decoration 
and  facial  features;  the  figure  is  phallic. 
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Red  and  white  rock  paintings  at  5MN2777  depict  three  broad-shouldered 

anthropomorphs.   The  most  elaborate  figure  is  painted  white  and  exhibits 
interior  body  decorations,  a  headdress  and  hair-bobs.   Therock  art  occurs 
within  a  shallow  rockshelter  which  shows  no  evidence  of  occupation. 

Cultural  relationships  between  the  Basketmakers  and  people  of  the 
Uncompahgre  Complex  are  suggested  at  two  of  the  five  West-Central  Basketmaker 
sites,  5ME159  and  5MN439,  and  at  three  Uncompahgre  Style  sites.   The  row  of 
bighorn  sheep  and  the  canine-like  animal  at  5ME159  are  typical  of  Uncompahgre 
Style  art  and  not  typical  of  the  San  Juan  Style.  Also,  nearby  rock  art  at 
5ME159  is  in  the  Uncompahgre  Style.   At  5MN439 ,  bear  pawprints,  elongated  and 
stick-figure  anthropomorphs  and  meandering  linear  abstracts  at  5MN439  are 
typical  of  the  Uncompahgre  Style,  but  are  found  within  the  overall  context  of 
Basketmaker  rock  art.  As  in  the  case  of  5ME159 ,  nearby  rock  art  at  5MN439  is 
in  the  Uncompahgre  Style.   Also,  at  both  sites,  the  use  of  bounders  to  exhibit 
the  petroglyphs  is  in  the  Uncompahgre  pattern.   In  the  earlier  discussion  of 
Uncompahgre  Style  art,  rock  art  sites  attributed  to  the  Uncompahgre  Complex 
were  noted  to  evince  relationships  with  Formative  Stage  cultures  by  the 
presence  of  subject  matter  and  formal  traits  attributed  to  both  Anasazi  and 
Fremont  art.   Specifically,  sites  5ME27,  162  and  163  exhibit  Basketmaker-like 
anthropomorphs  within  the  context  of  the  Uncompahgre  Style.   At  5ME27  and 
5ME162,  the  Basketmaker-like  forms  are  among  the  earliest  forms  at  the  sites, 
but,  at  5ME163,  a  Basketmaker-like  anthropomorph  is  relatively  recent  when 
visually  compared  to  surrounding  Uncompahgre  Style  petroglyphs. 

Rock  art  of  the  west-central  Colorado  study  which  is  attributed  to 
Basketmaker  populations,  related  to  the  San  Juan  Basketmakers,  obviously  has 
limited  representation.   However,  the  art  and  material  culture  at  5MN868, 
Tabeguache  Cave  I,  confirm  the  presence  of  a  peripheral  Basketmaker  II 
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population  in  the  southwestern  portion  of  the  study  region.   The  intermingling 
of  San  Juan  Style  and  Uncompahgre  Style  traits  and  the  joint  utilization  of 
west-central  rock  art  site  locations  is  indicative  of  cultural  relationships 
between  Basketmakers  and  local  Archaic  peoples  and  suggests  that  the  regional 
Basketmakers  developed  out  of  local  Archaic  populations,  perhaps  as  a  result 
of  influences  from  horticultural  peoples  of  the  Oshara  Tradition.  The 
Basketmakers  of  west-central  Colorado  and  adjoining  Utah  are  likely 
progenitors  of  the  later  Abajo  and  LaSal  Anasazi  who  left  an  even  more  complex 
rock  art  record. 

THE  ABAJO-LASAL  ANASAZI  ROCK  ART  STYLE  (A.D.  600-1200) 

Petroglyphs  at  eight  (8)  west-central  Colorado  sites  are  attributed  to 
the  LaSal  Mountains  Anasazi  (Basketmaker  Ill-early  Pueblo  III)  and  are 
proposed  to  date  between  approximately  A.D.  600  and  A.D.  1200.  The  eight 
sites  are:   5ME158,  168,  175,  329;  5MN443,  a  site  in  LaSal  Creek  Canyon, 
Montrose  County;  5SM9  and  14  (Figure  34).  As  noted  in  Chapter  2,  there  are 
considerable  stylistic  overlaps  between  the  Anasazi  rock  art  of  the  Abajo 
Mountains  and  that  of  the  LaSal  Mountains,  and  the  two  expressions  are  treated 
in  this  study  as  representative  of  a  single  style  composed  of  a  variety  of  oft 
repeated  forms  and  themes,  although  some  distinctions  in  various  style  traits 
between  the  two  areas  are  noted.  Abajo/LaSal  Anasazi  rock  art  exhibits  forms 
and  themes  which  are  clearly  similar  to  those  of  the  Barrier  Canyon  Style  and 
to  the  San  Juan  Style.  There  are,  as  well,  some  notable  similarities  to 
Basketmaker  III-Pueble  I,  rock  art  of  the  San  Juan  as  described  by  Grant 
(1978),  Castleton  (1979)  and  Schaafsma  (1980).   Fremont-type  forms, 
particularly  anthropomorphs ,  also  are  exhibited  in  Abajo-LaSal  Style  art. 
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Additional  complexity  is  provided  by  forms  and  themes  of  the  Uncompahgre  Style 
which  are  evident  in  Abajo-LaSal  Style  art,  especially  that  of  the  LaSal 
Mountains.   Uncompahgre  Style  art,  is  not  reported  from  the  two  mountain  areas 
but  may  be  present.   Shared  forms  and  themes  include  bears,  pawprints, 
centipede  and  scorpion-like  forms,  rows  of  quadrupeds,  and  the  use  of 
meandering  and  connecting  lines.   Thus,  it  may  be  proposed  for  the  Abajo/LaSal 
Anasazi  that  there  was  cultural  continuity  with  the  Desert  Culture  and  the  San 
Juan  Anasazi  and  interaction  with  the  peoples  of  the  Uncompahgre  and  complex 
as  well  as  neighboring  Fremont  peoples.   Overall,  Abajo/LaSal  rock  art  is 
distinctive  and  reflects  the  cultural  complexity  and  distinctiveness  of  the 
LaSal  Anasazi  region  discussed  by  Reed  (1984),  Pierson  (1981)  and  Toll 
(1977).   The  development  of  Abajo-LaSal  Style  rock  art  is  proposed  to  have 
taken  place  following  the  Basketmaker  II  period  in  the  San  Juan  River  drainage 
and  in  peripheral  regions  to  the  north. 

Generally,  the  Abajo/LaSal  rock  art  features  broad-shouldered, 
triangular  or  trapezoidal,  anthropomorphs;  although  thin,  rectangular,  and 
oval-bodied  figures  also  occur.   Figures  are  commonly  immobile,  but  activity 
is  indicated  by  upraised  hands  and  body  poses.   Phallic  anthropomorphs  are 
common,  but  female  physical  attributes  are  not  obvious.   Other  rock  art  images 
include  quadrupeds  (bighorn  sheep,  deer  or  elk  and  canines),  snakes, 
footprints,  scorpion  and  centipede-like  forms,  linear  abstracts  (such  as 
circles,  spirals  and  meandering  lines),  rows  of  dots,  atlatls  and  bows  and 
arrows.   Bears,  bear  pawprints  and  ungulate  tracks  are  frequently  represented 
in  the  LaSal  Mountain  area,  in  canyons  near  Moab,  Utah;  large  spectacular 
"bears"  which  appear  in  some  petroglyph  panels  there  are  apparently  late  in 
the  rock  art  sequence  and  superimpose  other  elements.   These  bears  may 
indicate  the  presence  of  a  bear  cult  among  the  people  and  reflect  influences 
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from  Uncompahgre  Complex  peoples.   Evidence  for  a  similar  cult  is  missing  from 
Aba jo  Mountains  Anasazi  rock  art  which  does  not  emphasize  bears.  Element 
sizes  range  from  a  meter  or  so  in  height  to  less  than  5  centimeters.  LaSal 
sites  near  Moab,  Utah,  exhibit  miniature  forms  which  are  mirror  images  of 
larger  forms. 

Notable  in  Abajo/LaSal  art  are  broad-shouldered  and  ovate  anthropomorphs 
which  are  a  formal  blend  of  Barrier  Canyon  Style  and  San  Juan  Style  figures 
and  broad-shouldered  anthropomorphs  which  are  Fremont-like.  Thin  flute 
players  similar  to  those  of  the  Basketmaker  III-Pueble  I  San  Juan  art  occur  in 
the  Abajo-LaSal  Style;  shield-figures  also  occur.  Anthropomorphs  may  have 
necklaces,  belts  or  aprons  or  wear  clothing  indicated  by  "fringe"  or  lines  on 
the  body.   Characteristic  of  Abajo/LaSal  anthropomorphs  are  frontal  poses  with 
short  arms  straight  out  to  the  side  (like  Uncompahgre  Style  figures)  or  arms 
held  out  from  the  shoulders,  wing-like;  also,  some  anthropomorphs  appear  with 
arms  out  and  down  like  San  Juan  Basketmaker  figures.  Legs  (and  feet)  are 
often  exhibited  but  may  be  absent.   Heads  may  be  abstracted  into  lines  or  be 
small  and  rounded  or  bulging  and  appear  on  long  necks.   Such  figures  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  Barrier  Canyon  Style.  Headdresses  occur  as  snake-like 
forms,  as  two  horns  (bison-like),  as  caps  or  crown-like  forms,  or  as  lines  or 
"feathers"  on  the  top  of  the  heads;  earrings  and  hair-bobs  are  also  commonly 
exhibited.   Horizontal  rows  of  small  linked  anthropomorphs  occur,  usually  in 
association  with  larger  single  figures;  rows  of  humpback  figures,  probably 
representing  people  with  backpacks,  also  occur.  These  and  other  figures  are 
often  phallic.   Fremont-like  anthropomorphs  have  arms  out  and  down  to  the 
side,  wear  hair-bobs,  have  bucket-shaped  or  helmet-like  heads  and  have  roughly 
trapezoidal  torsos  with  an  overall  geometric  appearance.  They  are  often  shown 
with  jewelry  and  other  body  decorations.   Fremont-like  forms  of  particular 
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interest  are  those  with  rake-like  or  fringe-stick  headdresses  which  occur  in 
the  canyons  of  the  LaSal  Mountains  and  the  "Salt  Creek  figures"  which  resemble 
Fremont  clay  figurines,  specifically  the  Pillings  figurines  (Morss  1954),  and 
frequently  occur  in  canyons  of  the  Aba jo  Mountains. 

Abajo-LaSal  Style  rock  art  panels  are  often  crowded  and  exhibit 
superimpositions  and  a  variety  of  element  types  and  techniques  including  solid 
pecked,  abraded  and  stipple-pecked  petroglyph  forms  and  rock  paintings,  both 
polychrome  and  monochrome.   Clearly,  some  sites  have  been  used  by  different 
Anasazi  artists  over  time.   Themes  of  Abajo/LaSal  Mountains  rock  art  are 
varied  and  include  shamanism,  bear-related  (and  other)  ceremonialism, 
fertility  and  birth,  warfare  or  death,  trade  activities  and  hunting.  The  rock 
art  presumably  functioned  as  part  of  rituals  related  to  the  above  or  as  a 
record  of  related  events  and  activities,  both  natural  and  mythological.   For 
example,  a  panel  in  Mill  Creek,  Utah,  exhibits  a  masked  figure  holding  a  very 
long  atlatl-like  form,  fourteen  flute  players  and  a  variety  of  other 
anthropomorphs  and  zoomorphs  all  connected  by  a  series  of  long  meandering 
lines.  Another  complex  Mill  Creek  site  features  rows  of  small  linked 
broad-shouldered  anthropomorphs  between  a  large  bighorn  sheep  and  a  large 
bear,  all  superimposed  and  connected  to  additional  elements  by  lines.   It 
seems  probable  that  some  of  the  art  may  have  resulted  from  ceremonies  led  by 
priests  or  leaders  of  clans  or  societies  that  my  have  existed  in  the  more 
complex  Anasazi  culture  following  the  early  Basketmaker  perios.   In  historic 
Pueblo  societies,  Kiva  art  and  decorated  objects  of  material  culture  provide 
necessary  symbolism  for  Katcina  and  medicine  societies.  Rock  art  could  have 
served  similar  functions  for  earlier  groups. 
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There  are,  at  least,  two  general  time  periods  for  Abajo/LaSal  Anasazi 
petroglyphs  (based  on  patinatlon  levels).   In  general,  the  larger  more 
Immobile  anthropomorphs  and  associated  elements  appear  to  be  earlier  than 
smaller  more  active  anthropomorphs  and  associated  elements;  although,  some 
large  broad-shouldered  and  immobile  anthropomorphs  occur  throughout  the 
sequence.   Such  analysis  is  consistent  with  San  Juan  Anasazi  rock  art 
development  to  the  south  where  the  Basketmaker  II-III  rock  art  which  features 
larger  immobile  anthropomorphs  is  generally  replaced  by  Pueblo  I-III  rock  art 
featuring  smaller  and  more  active  anthropomorphs  (see  Grant  1978  and 
Schaafsma  1980).  The  early  Abajo/LaSal  art  is  characterized  by 
broad-shouldered,  tapered  anthropomorphic  figures  which  have  formal  traits  of 
the  San  Juan  Style  and  the  Barrier  Canyon  Style  and  by  flute  players,  birds, 
quadrupeds,  footprints,  pawprints,  circles  and  other  linear  abstracts.   Ovate 
anthropomorphs  and  rows  of  broad-shouldered  linked  figures  are  also  early. 
Later  forms  include  rows  of  figures  with  backpacks  or  humps,  circular  or 
rectangular  shields  or  possibly  heraldic  signs  (Anderson  1971)  which  occur  on 
cliffs  (usually  in  association  with  structures),  shield-figures,  figures  with 
upraised  hands,  static  and  active  quadrupeds,  geometric  abstracts  which 
resemble  pottery  motifs,  pawprints,  tracks,  footprints,  scorpion  and 
centipede-type  forms.   Bighorn  sheep  from  the  early  and  later  periods  may  be 
depicted  with  open  mouths  and  distorted  bodies,  something  also  common  in  the 
San  Juan  drainage.   Painted  shields  or  heraldic  signs  occur  in  the  Aba jo 
Mountains  with  Pueblo  III  ruins  as  they  do  in  San  Juan  River  sites,  but  in  the 
LaSals,  they  occur  without  those  associations  and  are  less  numerous. 
Shield-figures  occur  infrequently  in  Abajo/LaSal  rock  art  and  are  more 
elaborate  in  the  Aba jo  Mountains  than  the  LaSals.   Fremont-like  anthropomorphs 
occur  at  a  variety  of  earlier  and  later  Abajo/LaSal  rock  art  sites  and  are 
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clearly  associated  with  Pueblo  III  cliff  dwellings  in  the  lower  canyons  of  the 
Abajo  Mountains  (Canyonlands  National  Park).   As  such,  the  forms  are 
considered  part  of  the  Abajo-LaSal  Style  and  are  attributed  to  the  Anasazi 
peoples.  However,  isolated  Fremont-like  forms  which  occur  without  such 
associations  could  have  been  made  by  Fremont  peoples,  especially  in  the  LaSal 
Mountains  which  are  geographically  close  to  Fremont  sites. 

Site  Descriptions  and  Discussion  (Figures  39-47) 

Six  of  the  seven  Abajo-LaSal  Style  rock  art  sites  in  the  west-central 
Colorado  study  are  located  in  the  drainage  of  the  Dolores  River.  The  two  most 
extensive  rock  art  sites,  5MN443  and  the  site  in  LaSal  Creek  Canyon,  Montrose 
County,  are  in  the  vicinity  of  the  confluence  of  the  Dolores  and  the  San 
Miguel  rivers,  an  area  with  substantial  Formative  Stage  archaeology  discribed 
by  Hurst  (1940-1942),  Toll  (1977),  Reed  (1984)  and  others  (see  Section  I  of 
this  study).   Two  sites,  5ME158  and  5ME329 ,  are  located  in  the  drainage  of  the 
Gunnison  River,  south  of  Grand  Junction,  Colorado. 

The  LaSal  Creek  Canyon  site,  first  reported  by  Jeancon  (1926:33-45),  is 
composed  of  three  panels  of  petroglyphs  and  a  few  red  rock  paintings  on  the 
walls  of  a  shallow  rockshelter.  The  petroglyphs  include  one  panel  of  Abstract 
Tradition  art  and  two  panels  of  Abajo-LaSal  Style  art,  one  of  which  is 
extensive.  The  rock  paintings  at  the  site  are  probably  of  historic  Ute 
origin.   Abstract  Tradition  petroglyphs,  discussed  previously  in  this  study, 
are  separate  from  and  appear  to  be  older  than  the  Abajo-LaSal  Style  art.  All 
of  the  Abajo/LaSal  petroglyphs  are  solid-pecked  with  the  exception  of  one 
stipple-pecked  anthropomorph,  and  the  rock  art  is  composed  of  anthropomorphs 
with  a  variety  of  body  shapes,  sizes  and  poses  (including  three  flute  players 
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and  a  short  row  of  linked  figures),  long  horizontal  wavy  lines,  snake-like 
forms,  curvilinear  abstract  motifs,  footprints,  pawprints  and  various 
quadrupeds.  The  largest  elements  are  immobile  broad  shouldered  and  ovate 
anthropomorphs,  nearly  a  meter  in  height,  and  an  elaborate  spiral.   The  latter 
have  arms  stiffly  out  to  the  side  or  slightly  bent  as  if  in  flight.  The  large 
figures  have  snake-like  headdresses,  horned  headdresses  and  wear  "caps";  one 
is  phallic.   Smaller  quadrupeds  at  the  site  resemble  deer,  bighorn  sheep  and 
canines;  one  larger  quadruped  may  represent  a  bear,  but  chalking  has  made  the 
form  difficult  to  interpret  and  to  determine  the  relative  age  of  the  form.   A 
variety  of  time  periods  and  artists  are  indicated  at  the  LaSal  Creek  site  by 
the  number  of  superimpositions  and  figure-types  present.   On  a  portion  of  one 
panel,  twelve  or  more  anthropomorphs,  a  pawprint,  footprints  and  three  or  four 
quadrupeds  are  connected  and  related  by  a  series  of  wavy  lines  which  cross 
over  and  under  the  various  forms  and  are  attached  to  some.   In  the  vicinity  of 
the  latter  grouping  are  three  Fremont-like  anthropomorphs  and  one  typical  of 
the  Barrier  Canyon  Style.   Small  thin  flute  players,  which  are  present  on  two 
panels,  wear  cap-like  headdresses  and  are  facing  larger  immobile 
anthropomorphs.   Other  small  active  anthropomorphs  cluster  near  the  larger 
figures  on  both  panels.   It  appears  as  if  the  large  immobile  figures  are  among 
the  earliest  forms  at  the  site,  and  there  is  no  notable  patination  distinction 
between  those  figures  and  the  smaller  directly  associated  forms  which  include 
the  flute  players.   On  one  panel,  a  small  stippled  anthropomorph  appears  as  if 
superimposed  by  a  larger  figure,  but  patination  levels  indicate  that  the 
smaller  figure  is  probably  more  recent.   Other  small  anthropomorphs, 
pawprints,  footprints,  quadrupeds  and  abstract  lines  at  the  LaSal  Creek  site 
look  to  be  more  recent  than  the  larger  anthropomorphs  and  directly  associated 
forms. 
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One  theme  of  the  LaSal  Creek  rock  art  is  shamanism,  and  the  art  also 
appears  to  illustrate  continuous  ideas  and  to  be  part  of  ceremonies  re-enacted 
over  time  at  the  same  place  (similar  to  art  at  some  Barrier  Canyon  and 
Uncompahgre  sites).   The  early  larger  anthropomorphs  and  various  associated 
forms  appear  shamanistic  as  well  as  mythological  (flute  players)  in  nature. 
The  wavy  lines  appear  to  tie  together  much  of  the  imagery  at  the  site.  Later 
forms  may  be  less  shamanistic  in  function,  but  are  apparently  intended  to  be 
assoicated  with  the  earlier  art  and  the  significance  of  the  palce.   It  seems 
probable  that  later  Anasazi  rock  art  may  have  been  made  by  priests  or  societal 
leaders  who  probably  assumed  many  spiritual  roles  in  the  more  complex 
societies. 

Site  5MN443  is  a  large  Abajo-LaSal  Style  site,  with  petroglyphs  located 
on  boulders  and  cliff  walls  associated  with  a  small  rockshelter.  The  site  was 
described  and  illustrated  by  Toll  (1977:Figure  23-30).   The  petroglyphs  are 
solid  pecked,  abraded,  and  there  are  some  "tool"  grooves  present  at  the  site. 
Petroglyphs  on  a  portion  of  cliff  at  5MN443  date  from  at  least  three  time 
periods,  based  on  patination  levels  and  superimpositions  visible  on  the 
largest  and  most  exposed  panel  at  the  site.  There,  horizontal  rows  of  small 
linked  anthropomorphs  are  superimposed  by  three  larger  anthropomorphs,  a 
bighorn  sheep,  stylized  bear  pawprints,  and  a  rectangle.  A  later  pawprint 
superimposes  one  of  the  larger  anthropomorphs,  and  one  larger  anthropomorph 
superimposes  another.   The  earliest  small  figures  exhibit  horned  or  feathered 
headdresses  and  hair-bobs  and  have  bodies  which  range  in  shape  from  triangular 
to  rectangular.  The  later  anthropomorphs  are  broad-shouldered  and  ovate, 
respectively,  and  have  bulging  heads;  one  has  a  "feathered"  headdress.   Formal 
traits  of  San  Juan  Basketmaker  art  and  of  Fremont  rock  art  are  visible  in  some 
of  the  anthropomorphs.   The  traits  include  arms  held  out  and  down  to  the  side, 
muscular  bodies,  hair-bobs,  earrings  and  headdresses. 
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Boulders  within  the  rockshelter  at  5MN443  exhibit  petroglyphs  on  light 
colored  sandstone  which  reveals  no  contrast  between  the  pecked  and  unpecked 
areas.   However,  superimpositions  present  on  the  boulders  indicate  that  there 
were  at  least  two  times  for  rock  art  production,  possibly  three.   Stylized 
footprints  have  been  made  over  bighorn  sheep,  and  bighorn  sheep  appear  over 
other  bighorn  sheep  forms.  A  bighorn  sheep  also  appears  to  be  pecked  over  a 
stylized  pawprint  or  handprint.   Other  forms  present  at  5MN443  are  "sandal" 
tracks  (also  found  at  LaSal  sites  near  Moab,  Utah),  deer  or  elk,  curvilinear 
and  rectilinear  abstracts  and  two  possible  shield-figures.  There  are  a 
variety  of  pawprints  and/ or  footprints  at  the  site,  and  the  abstracts  include 
rake-like  forms,  arcs,  a  cross,  rayed  circles,  a  crescent,  solid  and  outline 
circular  forms  and  meandering  lines  (including  one  which  crosses  more  than  one 
panel) . 

The  large  number  of  linked  anthropomorphs  at  5MN443  (more  than  50  in 
6  sets)  is  intriguing  and  certainly  suggests  that  the  art  functioned  to  record 
ceremonies  or  as  part  of  a  ritual  involving  real  or  mythological  participants, 
possibly  in  costume.   Rows  of  linked  anthropomorphs  are  common  in  Abajo/LaSal 
art,  but  the  large  number  at  5MN443  is  unusual.  Also,  the  large  number  of 
bighorn  sheep  (30  or  more)  is  unusual  in  Abajo-LaSal  Style  art  and  suggests 
that  there  was  a  special  emphasis  on  bighorn  sheep  ceremonialism  and/ or 
hunting  by  the  populations  making  the  rock  art.   Only  two  deer  or  elk  (with 
antlers)  are  clearly  identifiable  at  5MN443;  other  quadrupeds  may  be  female 
sheep,  deer  or  elk,  or  canines.  As  noted  above,  stylized  bear  pawprints  are 
relatively  recent  at  5MN443,  insofar  as  they  superimpose  anthropomorphs  from 
two  earlier  periods.  This  is  significant  in  light  of  the  observation  that 
bear-related  imagery,  including  depictions  of  large  bears  and  some  bear 
pawprints,  are  relatively  recent  additions  to  LaSal  Anasazi  panels  in  Mill 
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Creek  and  other  locations  near  Moab,  Utah.   This  information  suggests  that 
there  was  a  late  emphasis  (after  A.D.  1100?)  on  bear-related  imagery.   One 
proposal  to  explain  that  emphasis  is  increased  interaction  between  the  LaSal 
Anasazi  populations  and  hunters  and  gatherers  of  the  Uncompahgre  Complex  who 
apparently  placed  continuous  emphasis  on  bears  in  their  rock  art  and 
ideologies.   If  the  Anasazi  of  the  West-Central  study  region  were  gone  by  A.D. 
1150,  which  has  been  proposed  (see  Chapter  2),  it  is  probable  that 
bear-related  ideology  among  the  Anasazi  can  be  dated  to  approximately  A.D. 
1100.   It  is  likely  that  a  bear  cult  would  have  been  easily  accepted  or 
developed  by  the  LaSal  Anasazi  given  the  likelihood  of  continuous 
relationships  between  the  two  groups  over  time.  As  noted  earlier,  rock  art  of 
the  Abajo  Mountains  Anasazi  lacks  much  of  the  bear-related  imagery  of  the 
LaSal  Mountains  Anasazi,  and  it  is  assumed  that  the  cultural  processes  which 
led  to  the  emphasis  on  bears  in  LaSal  Mountains  art  were  lacking  among  the 
Abajo  Anasazi.  Likewise,  the  stylized  "Salt  Creek  Figures"  of  Abajo  Mountains 
art  suggest  the  presence  of  processes  not  at  work  among  the  LaSal  Anasazi. 
This  is  consistent  with  the  other  archaeological  differences  between  the  Abajo 
and  the  LaSal  Anasazi  noted  by  Pierson  (1981). 

Two  small  petroglyph  sites,  5SM9  and  5SM14 ,  located  on  sandstone 
boulders  along  the  Dolores  River  are  assigned  to  the  LaSal  Anasazi;  both  sites 
are  described  by  Toll  (1977:Figures  16,  17).  At  5SM9 ,  a  single  anthropomorph 
with  a  horned  headdress  and  an  anthropomorph  which  superimposes  a  stick  figure 
assigned  to  the  Glen  Canyon  Style  5  are  believed  to  have  been  made  by  the 
LaSal  Anasazi.   Stylistically,  the  subject  anthropomorphs  are  consistent  with 
figures  of  the  Abajo-LaSal  Style,  more  so  than  with  those  of  the  Glen  Canyon 
Style  5.   Varied  techniques  of  manufacture  (pecking,  abrading  and  grooving) 
along  with  the  fact  of  super imposition  support  the  subject  figures  being 
unrelated  to  the  earlier  Glen  Canyon  Style  5  art  at  the  site. 
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At  5SM14,    footprints,  a  bear  pawprint,   possible   sandal  tracks,   an  ovate 
and  a  triangular  anthropomorph  and  two   smaller  and  more  active  anthropomorphs 
are  assigned  to  the  LaSal  Anasazi.      The  elements  are  all   solid-pecked.      The 
triangular  anthropomorph   is   similar   to   San  Juan  Style   figures  at  5MN439.     The 
footprints   at  5SM14,  which  are  angular  and  stylized,   are  very  similar   to 
footprints  exhibited  at  5MN443. 

Sites  5ME168  and  5MN175  are  located  on   sandstone  boulders   along  the 
Dolores  River,  north  of  5SM9  and  5SM14,   and  were  reported  by  Toll 
(1977:Figures  32,   33,    35).      At  5ME168,   a   solid-pecked  petroglyph   of  a   single 
anthropomorph  with  a  bulbous  body,    grooved   fingers  and  wearing  a  chestplate   or 
pendant   is  assigned  to   the  LaSal  Anasazi,   as  are  nearby  solid-pecked 
petroglyphs  of  a   smaller  anthropomorph,    two  bighorn  sheep  and   two   pawprints   or 
footprints.     Associated  with  the  latter   forms,   on   the  same  boulder,   are 
fragments   of  petroglyphs  and  black  paintings.     The  paintings   are  attributed   to 
people  of   the  Uncompahgre  Complex.      Other  petroglyphs  at  5ME168,   located  on 
separate  boulders,   are  also  attributed   to   the  Uncompahgre  Complex  and  have 
been  discussed  earlier  in   this   study. 

Petroglyphs  at   5ME175,  which  are  all  assigned  to   the  LaSal  Anasazi, 
include  4   or  5   solid-pecked  anthropomorphs,    two  outline   turtle-like   forms, 
pecked  lines  and  some  short  scratched  lines.      One  rectangular  anthropomorph 
has  a  headdress  which   is  antennae-like,   another  with  an  ovate  body  has  an 
outline  circular  head,   and  a  third  has  an  outline  heart-shaped  head  to  which  a 
horn-like   protrusion  and  a  wavy  line  are  attached.     The  latter   figure  has  no 
arms   and  only  one  leg.     A  fourth  anthropomorph  at  5ME175  has  a  rectangular 
body,   a  solid  rounded  head  and  no  arms.      A  possible   fifth   figure   is   stick-like 
and  is  headless. 
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The  northern  and  easternmost  rock  art  in  the  present  study  which  is 
assigned  to  the  Anasazi  is  that  at  sites  5ME158  and  329.  These  sites  are  in 
the  drainage  of  the  Gunnison  River  and  are  located  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
Uncompahgre  Plateau,  north  and  east  of  the  Dolores  River  sites.   Approximately 
three  miles  downstream  from  5ME158  is  5ME159  which  exhibits 
Basketmaker-related  rock  art.  A  single  solid-pecked  petroglyph  on  a  slab  of 
fallen  cliff  rock  of  an  anthropomorph  with  an  outline  circular  head,  an 
elongated  rectangular  body  and  arms  straight  out-to-the-side  is  assigned  to 
the  Abajo-LaSal  Style.  The  figure  is  very  similar  to  one  at  5ME175,  described 
above,  and  is  similar  to  forms  at  5ME329,  discussed  below.  Nonetheless,  the 
subject  petroglyph  is  an  anomaly  because  numerous  petroglyphs  elsewhere  at  the 
site  are  stylistically  distinct  and  exhibit  different  techniques  of 
manufacture  and  different  patination  levels.  The  nearby  rock  art  is 
attributed  to  the  Uncompahgre  Complex  and  to  the  Historic  Ute,  and  neighboring 
rock  art  sites  on  the  Gunnison  River  are  also  attributed  to  the  Uncompahgre 
Complex  and  the  Ute. 

Abajo-LaSal  Style  petroglyphs  at  5ME329  occur  on  a  cliff  and  on  boulders 
associated  with  a  shallow  rockshelter  a  few  miles  northwest  of  5ME158.   A 
second  rockshelter,  5ME5178,  a  short  distance  from  the  rock  art  contains  a 
structure  of  dry-laid  masonary  which  may  be  culturally  related.  The 
rockshelter  at  the  rock  art  location  evinces  past  occupation.  All  of  the 
petroglyphs  at  5ME329  are  solid-pecked  and  appear  roughly  contemporaneous, 
based  on  patination  levels.  However,  there  were  possibly  two  time  periods  for 
making  rock  art  at  the  site.  A  boulder  just  outside  the  dripline  of  the  cliff 
exhibits  a  small  anthropomorph,  wearing  an  antennae-like  headdress,  and  a 
snake  or  wavy  line.  The  general  appearance  of  the  above  figures  is  distinct 
from  other  images  at  the  site  which  may  indicate  a  different  time  or,  at 
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least,  more  than  one  artist.   Remaining  forms  at  5ME158  include  nine  precisely 
pecked  anthropomorphs  (l0-40cm  in  height)  and  a  linear  abstract  form.  The 
elements  are  located  on  a  cliff  face  and  on  a  boulder  near  the  cliff.   The 
subject  anthropomorphs  have  rectangular  to  slightly  ovate  and  elongated 
bodies,  and  all  but  one  have  arms  held  out  and  down  to  the  side  or  out  at 
shoulder  level  (as  if  flying) ;  the  remaining  figure  has  solid  wing-like 
protrusions  instead  of  arms.   One  anthropomorph  is  shown  only  from  the  waist 
up,  directly  above  a  complete  anthropomorph.  Headdresses  on  the  nine 
anthropomorphs  resemble  rabbit  ears,  flat-top  hats  with  brims,  floppy  brim 
hats  or  caps  worn  with  the  hair-bobs  hairstyle. 

Anthropomorphic  forms  at  5ME329  clearly  resemble  those  exhibited  at 
Newspaper  Rock  State  Park,  Utah,  in  the  Aba jo  Mountains  and  at  Mill  Creek  in 
the  LaSals  as  well  as  at  5MN443,  (all  figured  in  this  study).   Rock  art 
reported  from  two  sites  within  a  few  miles  radius  of  5ME329 ,  at  5ME328  and 
5ME4997,  is  attributed  to  the  Uncompahgre  Complex  but  is  suggestive  of 
influences  from  Formative  Stage  peoples,  Anasazi  or  Fremont.   Specifically,  an 
anthropomorph  at  5ME328  appears  to  wear  hair-bobs  and  possibly  a  cap  similar 
to  those  seen  in  Anasazi  and  Fremont  rock  art;  and,  at  5ME4997,  there  are  two 
stylized  quadrupeds  with  open  mouths  which  are  common  in  post-Basketmaker 
Anasazi  art  and  are  not  typical  of  uncompahgre  rock  art. 

There  apparently  was  a  consistent  interchange  of  ideas  between  Fremont 
and  LaSal  Anasazi  peoples,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  regional  Fremont 
developed  simultaneously  with  the  LaSal  Anasazi,  each  culture  sharing  traits 
of  the  other  (and  of  neighboring  hunters  and  gatherers).   Such  a  simultaneous 
development  would  explain  not  only  long  noted  similarities  between  Anasazi  and 
Fremont  archaeology  (including  rock  art),  but  would  also  offer  insights  into 
the  nature  of  the  regional  distinctions  perceived  for  the  two  cultures. 
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Certainly,  the  rock  art  evidence  supports  an  interface  between  the  two 
cultures.  There  is  a  lack  of  archaeological  evidence  for  a  definitive  Fremont 
presence  in  the  subject  mountain  areas,  particularly  in  the  Abajos;  however, 
the  Fremont  occupied  sites  on  the  fringe  of  the  LaSal  Mountains,  such  as 
Turner-Look  (Wormington  1955)  and  much  of  the  adjacent  area  to  the  north  and 
west  (Marwitt  19  73).   Toll  (1977  and  Chapter  2  of  this  study)  reports  a 
confusion  of  Anasazi  and  Fremont  site  types  and  settlement  patterns  along  the 
lower  Dolores  River  which  he  concludes  is  indicative  of  sites  more  Fremont 
than  Anasazi;  Pierson  (1981)  proposes  that  a  Fremont  presence  in  the  LaSals 
cannot  be  ruled  out.  This  study  concludes  that  the  confusion  of  Anasazi  and 
Fremont  traits  is  due  to  a  cultural  interface  in  the  LaSal  area,  something  not 
contradicted  by  the  findings  of  Toll  and  Pierson.   In  the  Aba jo  Mountains, 
Fremont  traits  may  be  the  result  of  relationships  with  the  LaSal  Anasazi  or 
with  neighboring  Fremont  populations  to  the  west.  Relationships  between  the 
Abajo  and  the  LaSal  Anasazi  and  the  Fremont  are  obviously  complex  and  need 
further  investigation. 

There  is  a  question  among  archaeologists  as  to  whether  Formative  Stage 
populations  in  west-central  Colorado  are  more  correctly  classified  as  Anasazi 
or  Fremont  or  as  a  separate  Formative  Stage  culture.  The  rock  art  evidence 
supports  the  presence  of  Anasazi  populations  related  to  those  of  the  Abajo  and 
LaSal  (and  the  Abajos)  Mountains  in  west-central  Colorado  and  also  indicates 
the  presence  of  Fremont  populations  in  the  study  region  (discussed  below). 
Additionally,  it  is  probable  that  the  Anasazi  of  the  study  region  and  in 
adjacent  portions  of  Utah  interacted  with  people  of  the  Uncompahgre  Complex 
based  on  the  presence  of  forms  and  themes  of  Uncompahgre  Style  art  which  occur 
repeatedly  in  the  LaSal  Anasazi  rock  art.   It  is  probable  that  there  was  not 
only  an  interface  between  Anasazi  and  Fremont  cultures  in  west-central 
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Colorado  and  adjacent  Utah,  but  that  there  was  also  an  interface  between 
Formative  and  Archaic  Stage  peoples  of  the  region,  something  the  material 
culture  supports  (Buckles  1971;  Toll  1977).  There  is  evidence  for  Formative 
Stage  developments  out  of  local  Archaic  populations,  given  the  geographic, 
formal  and  thematic  continuities  between  the  Barrier  Canyon  Style,  the 
Uncompahgre  rock  art  and  Basketmaker  and  Abajo/LaSal  rock  art  expressions. 
Because  of  the  relationship  between  Abajo  and  LaSal  Mountains  rock  art  in  Utah 
and  that  of  the  West-Central  study  region,  it  is  not  clear  that  there  is  a 
separate  Formative  Stage  cultural  development  in  west-central  Colorado; 
rather,  the  rock  art  record  indicates  that  the  region  had  limited  or 
peripheral  Anasazi  developments  (beginning  with  the  Basketmaker  II)  which  were 
in  the  pattern  of  the  Anasazi  north  of  the  San  Juan  region  (Pierson  1981). 

Presently,  it  appears  that  the  Anasazi  of  west-central  Colorado,  north 
and  east  of  the  Dolores  River,  had  limited  representation.   Certainly, 
identifiable  Anasazi  archaeological  sites  including  rock  art  are  sparse.   It 
is  the  Fremont  culture  which  has  left  the  most  significant  number  of  Formative 
Stage  rock  art  sites  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  study  region.   While 
archaeological  evidence,  other  than  rock  art,  in  support  of  a  Fremont  presence 
in  west-central  Colorado  is  presently  inconclusive,  there  are  data  in 
combination  with  the  rock  art  which  support  such  a  presence.   It  seems 
probable  that  the  Fremont  were  the  dominant  Formative  Stage  peoples  in  the 
northern  portion  of  the  study  region.  However,  visible  in  the  rock  art  record 
of  both  cultures  is  the  complexity  of  regional  cultural  interface  involving 
Anasazi,  Fremont  and  neighboring  hunters  and  gatherers. 
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THE  FREMONT  ROCK  ART  STYLE  (A.D.  650-1150) 

Thirteen  west-central  Colorado  sites  have  rock  art  which  is  assigned  to 
the  Fremont;  two  additional  sites,  5ME526  and  5GN928,  possibly  have  Fremont 
art.  The  thirteen  sites  are  5DT1;  5ME10 ,  13,  458,  465,  529,  538,  540,  677, 
724,  792,  5174  and  a  site  directly  east  of  5ME724.   Two  faded  white  painted 
quadrupeds  at  5ME526,  north  of  the  Colorado  River,  are  of  possible  Fremont 
origin.  The  quadrupeds  have  ovate  bodies  with  what  may  be  red  and  white  male 
and  female  genital  symbols  added  to  the  forms.  The  shapes  and  colors  used  to 
depict  the  quadrupeds  are  similar  to  (northern)  San  Rafael  Fremont  elements 
from  9-Mile  Canyon,  Utah  (Castleton  1978)  and  Canon  Pintado  on  the  White  River 
in  Colorado,  located  directly  north  of  the  study  region.  A  single  white  rock 
painting  of  an  anthropomorph  at  5GN928  has  been  stylistically  identified  with 
Fremont  art  by  Lennon  (1979),  but  a  field  examination  of  the  figure  for  the 
present  study  indicates  that  a  Fremont  association  is  tenuous.   While  there 
are  some  formal  attributes  of  Fremont  art  visible,  such  as  large  eyes  or 
earrings  and  a  possible  chest  plate  or  pendant,  the  deteriorated  condition  of 
the  figure  makes  any  analysis  inconclusive.  Also,  there  are  no  associated 
data  to  support  a  Fremont  presence  in  the  vicinity  of  5GN928.   Other  rock  art 
at  the  site,  described  as  abstract,  was  not  located  for  field  examination. 
Site  5ME526  is  located  along  the  Colorado  River  at  the  northern  end  of  the 
Uncompahgre  Plateau,  and  5GN928  is  in  the  mountainous  upper  Gunnison  River 
drainage.  The  two  sites  are  shown  on  the  map  (Figure  34)  with  question 
marks. 

Twelve  of  the  thirteen  definitive  West-Central  Fremont  rock  art  sites 
are  located  in  the  drainage  of  the  Colorado  River,  near  the  northwestern  end 
of  the  Uncompahgre  Plateau.  The  exception,  5DT1,  is  located  along  a  western 
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tributary  to  the  Gunnison  River  (Figure  34).   Ten  of  the  thirteen  sites  are 
south  of  the  Colorado  River.  The  Fremont  art  occurs  on  canyon  walls  and  cliff 
faces,  in  rockshelters ,  and,  less  frequently,  on  boulders  or  rock  slabs.  The 
subject  sites  exhibit  both  petroglyphs  and  rock  paintings.  Rock  art  at  all 
but  one  site  is  most  similar  to  Classic  Vernal  Style  art  described  by 
Schaafsma  (1971,  1980)  and  attributed  to  the  Uinta  Fremont  variant  (Marwitt 
1973)  or  the  Uinta  Basin  Culture  (Madsen  and  Lindsay  1977).   At  the  remaining 
sites,  5ME10  and  540  rock  art  is  more  typical  of  the  (northern)  San  Rafael 
Fremont  variant.   Classic  Vernal  Style  type-sites  are  heavily  concentrated  in 
the  Uinta  Basin,  in  the  drainage  of  the  upper  Green  River  of  Utah  and 
Colorado.   Significant  sites  include  those  of  the  Ashley-Dry  Fork  Creek  and 
Dinosaur  National  Monument.   Classic  Vernal  Style  rock  art  in  Irish  and 
Vermillion  canyons,  tributaries  to  the  Green  River  in  northwestern  Colorado, 
is  described  in  Appendix  B  of  this  study.   Classic  Vernal  Style  art  also 
occurs  in  the  Book  Cliffs  of  Utah  and  near  Moab,  Utah.  The  latter  locations 
are  within  a  40  mile  radius  of  the  Turner-Look  site  which  has  been  assigned  to 
the  Uinta  Fremont  variant  (Schroedl  and  Hogan  1975)  and  of  west-central  sites 
in  Colorado. 

Classic  Vernal  Style  forms  are  characteristically  well  made  petroglyphs, 
rock  paintings  and  combination  petroglyph-paintings.  The  rock  art  frequently 
occurs  on  spectacular  cliff  walls  and  in  high  locations  which  have  difficult 
access  and  precarious  settings,  enhancing  the  sense  of  place.   Petroglyphs  are 
solid-pecked  and  stipple-pecked;  very  deeply  pecked  and  bas-relief  forms  are 
also  known.  The  petroglyphs  appear  as  solid  and  outline  forms  as  well  as 
combination  solid-outline  forms.   Rock  paintings  are  frequently  red  and 
sometimes  occur  in  combination  with  white  and  yellow;  black  paintings  also 
occur.   Petroglyphs  may  be  used  to  contrast  with  or  accent  features  of  an 
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otherwise  painted  form.   Now  faded  remnants  of  such  forms  appear  to  be 

abstract  petroglyphs  of  anthropomorphs  composed  of  only  faces,  headdresses  and 

jewelry.   In  a  study  of  Dinosaur  National  Monument  rock  art,  Burton  (1971) 

found  such  "abstract"  figures  to  be  later  than  solid  and  outline  figures. 

Larger  Classic  Vernal  forms  are  usually  spaced  apart,  and  superimpositions  are 

rare.   Smaller  forms,  which  may  be  clustered  near  the  large  forms,  are  often 

crowded.  There  is  a  geometric  quality  to  much  of  the  Fremont  rock  art, 

especially  obvious  in  anthropomorphs  and  abstract  forms. 

The  Classic  Vernal  Style  features  heroic  anthropomorphs,  often  life  size 

or  larger.  The  Classic  Vernal  Style,  like  the  Barrier  Canyon  Style,  the  Glen 

Canyon  Style  5,  the  San  Juan  (Basketmaker)  Style,  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  the 

Abajo-LaSal  Style,  is  part  of  the  Colorado  Plateau  Anthropomorphic  Tradition 

and  shares  formal  and  thematic  traits  with  all  of  the  above.  Fremmont  figures 

are  predominately  broad-shouldered  and  may  wear  elaborate  headdresses,  jewelry 

and  clothing.   Feet  and  hands  are  often  enlarged  and  may  hang  down;  although, 

hands   are  frequently  raised,  and  feet  are  turned  to  one  or  both  sides. 

Figures  may  hold  items  such  as   sticks,   bows  and  arrows,   knives  and  masks   or 

human  heads.     Many  figures  appear  as  phallic  males,  and  females  may  be 

indicated  by  the  presence  of  holes   in  the  rock  or  vulva  symbols;   Castleton 

(19  78:   Figure  2.46)   illustrates  a  possible  birth-scene.      Facial  features  are 

commonly  present  but  may  be  missing,   and  muscular  definition  may  be   shown  in 

arms   and  legs.      Featured  Fremont  anthropomorphs  have  rectangular, 

helmet-shaped  and,   less   frequently,   round  heads.     Round  head   figures  generally 

appear  older  than  the   other   forms.      Rectangular  and  helmet-shaped  heads 

frequently  sit  directly  on  the   shoulders.     Headdresses   include   fringed 

stick-like  protrusions,   horns  or  antennae;    elevated  and  cap-like  headdresses 

also  occur.     A  commonly  worn  hairstyle   is  hair-bobs,   exhibited  in  the   same  way 
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as  those  of  the  San  Juan  (Basketmaker)  Style.  Jewelry  Includes  necklaces, 
earrings,  bracelets,  epaulets  and  arm  bands.   Shell-type  pendants,  chest 
plates  and  multi-strand  necklaces,  presumably  beads,  are  also  common. 
Clothing  exhibited  includes  sashes  and  kilts  or  aprons.   Interior  body 
decorations  such  as  dots  or  stripes  seen  on  some  forms  may  symbolize  woven 
clothing  or  body  paint.  A  facial  decoration  called  the  "weeping-eye"  motif 
occurs  on  Classic  Vernal  Style  figures  in  the  Uinta  Basin,  at  Ashley-Dry  Fork 
Creek  (Castleton  19  78).   There  is  often  a  striking  similarity  between  Classic 
Vernal  Style  figures  and  those  of  the  San  Juan  (Basketmaker)  Style,  although 
Fremont  figures  are  generally  more  angular,  human-like  and  expressive  than  San 
Juan  Style  figures.   Shield-figures  also  occur  in  the  Classic  Vernal  Style  as 
do  rows  of  small  linked  figures,  rows  of  stick-figure  "dancers",  humpback 
"burden"  carriers,  and  flute  players  (often  slender  and  reclining).   Such 
subject  matter  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Abajo/LaSal  style,  but  the  format 
qualities  are  usually  distinct.  The  heroic  Classic  Vernal  Style  figures  are 
commonly  static,  rarely  exhibiting  activity  other  than  by  upraised  hands  or 
arms  or  by  holding  an  object.   Shield-figures  are  static,  but  the  flute 
players,  "dancers",  "burden"  carriers  and  linked  figures  are  often  in  active 
poses. 

Images  other  than  anthropomorphs  which  occur  in  the  Classic  Vernal  Style 
are  handprints,  footprints,  pawprints,  masks  or  human  heads,  deer  or  elk, 
bighorn  sheep,  canines,  bears,  lizards,  snakes,  birds  (owls  and  wading  birds), 
pouches,  bows  and  arrows,  sticks,  canes  or  staffs  (some  decorated),  knives, 
shields,  plant-like  forms,  scorpions,  centipede-like  forms  and  other  insects. 
Exhibited  also  are  a  variety  of  abstract  designs  including  zigzag  lines,  dots, 
concentric  circles  and  spirals.  Anthropomorphs  are  commonly  associated  with 
the  abstract  motifs. 
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Conner  and  Ott  (1978)  describe  the  rock  art  at  study  site  5ME972  as 
representative  of  the  Sieber  Canyon  Style,  a  local  variation  of  the  Classic 
Vernal  Style,  based  on  a  concentration  of  distinctive  anthropomorphs  and 
headdress  types  in  Sieber  Canyon  and  surrounding  Glade  Park.   The  Sieber 
Canyon  Style  terminology  is  retained  in  the  present  study  because  a  Uinta 
Fremont  presence  remains  to  be  identified  in  the  study  region.   However,  it  is 
probable  that  there  is  a  link  between  the  Glade  Park  sites  and  Turner-Look  and 
other  Uinta  Fremont  sites  in  the  Cisco  Desert  and  the  Book  Cliffs  of  Utah. 

Site  Descriptions  and  Discussion  (Figures  48-62) 

Six  study  sites,  5ME458,  465,  724,  792,  5174  and  the  site  east  of 
5ME724,  are  clustered  near  the  Little  Dolores  River  in  Glade  Park  on  the 
Uncompahgre  Plateau.  These  sites  have  numerous  and  outstanding  examples  of 
Fremont  rock  art  typical  of  the  Classic  Vernal  or  Sieber  Canyon  Style.   Site 
5ME458  is  the  largest  Fremont  rock  art  site  in  the  present  study  and  exhibits 
eight  panels  of  petroglyphs  which  include  anthropomorphs,  a  few  zoomorphs  and 
linear  abstract  images,  all  ranging  from  approximately  thirty  centimeters  to 
more  than  a  meter  in  height.  The  site  was  described  and  partially  illustrated 
by  Wormington  and  Lister  (1956:  Figure  69).   The  rock  art  is  carefully 
executed  and  spaced  along  a  cliff  wall  for  a  distance  of  more  than  40  meters. 
The  elements  are  both  solid  and  stipple-pecked  and  appear  as  outline  and  solid 
forms.  The  different  techniques  and  formal  qualities  suggest  that  there  were 
at  least  four  artists  working  at  the  site  over  time,  but  there  is  no 
discernible  difference  in  patination  (and  presumably  age)  between  the  various 
forms.  Dominant  at  the  site  are  broad-shouldered  anthropomorphs  with 
hair-bobs  and  elevated  headdresses  from  which  protrude  one  or  two  rake-like 
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forms,    possibly  signifying  fringed  sticks  or  even  feathers.   Morss   (1931:74) 
describes  a  Fremont   fringed  aplit  yucca   stick  from  the  Fremont  River  in  Utah. 
Similar  artifacts  are  reported  from  Basketmaker  sites  at  Tabequache  Cave   II, 
Dolores  Cave,   and  Cottonwood  Cave  in  west-central  Colorado  by  Hurst   (1944:9, 
PI. II,   Figure  2;    1947:13,    PI. II,   Figures  27,    29;    1948:12)   and  from  a   probable 
Fremont   level  at  Cowboy  Cave,   Utah,   Janetski   in  Jennings   1980:Figure  33).    This 
type  of  headdress  and   one  which  features   three   stick-like   protrusions   from 
either   side  of  an  elevated  cap  are  characteristic  of  Fremont  rock  art   in  Glade 
Park  and  of  the   Sieber  Canyon  Style.      Similar  headdresses  are  found  in  Fremont 
rock  art  in  Vermillion  Canyon   (see  Appendix  B) ,    Willow  and  Hill  Creeks,   Utah, 
Brush  Creek,   Utah,   and  at  Dry  Fork-Ashley  Creek,    Utah   (see  Castleton  1978). 
Distinctive  anthropomorphs  at  5ME458  of  the  type   described  above   include   those 
with  small  dots  all  around  as   if  standing   in  rain  or  snow,    figures   composed  of 
lines  perhaps   indicating  skeletal  forms  or  body  paint,   and  a  figure   (the 
largest  at  the  site)  with  a   star-like  chest-plate,   apparently  holding  a  bow. 
One  anthropomorph  at   the   site  has  large  hands   and  antennae-like  headdress;    the 
figure  resembles   anthropomorphs  at  McKee   Springs   in  Dinosaur  National  Monument 
(Castleton  19  78:    Figure  2.59).      One  hunting  scene   is   depicted  at  5ME458,    in 
which  a  broad-shouldered  anthropomorph  hunts  bighorn  sheep  with  a  bow  and 
arrow. 

Three  anthropomorphs  at  5ME458  have  owl-like  features   and  may  signify 
masked   figures,   bird  deities,   or  other  mythical   personages.     A  very  large 
polychrome  painted  owl  was  reported  by  Wormington   (1955)    from  near   the 
Turner-Look  Fremont   site.     The   three   figures  at  5ME458  are  abstract, 
exhibiting  eyes,  noses   or  beaks,   and  horizontal  wavy  lines   in   the  torso  area. 
One   figure  wears  a  double-strand  necklace  and  has  lines   to  possibly  indicate 
wing  tips   and  feet.     A  second  owl-like  figure  has  legs  which  appear   to   be   in 
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motion  and   is  towered  over  by  a  large   snake.     The   third  owl-like   figure   is 
attached  to  the   foot  of  a  broad-shouldered  anthropomorph.      The  abstract  nature 
of  the   forms  may  be  because   they  were   once   painted  as  well  as  pecked,   and   the 
pigment  has  weathered  away.      However,    it  may  be  intentional  that   the  images 
resemble  both  birds  and  humans,    thereby  imparting  a  supernatural   symbolism  to 
the   forms.      In  a  discussion  of  Fremont   figuring  heads   from  the  Fremont  River, 
Utah,   Marss   (1931:47)  notes:      "The  nose   in  profile   is   in  many  instances 
markedly  convex,   and  terminates   sharply,   approaching  a  parrot-or  owl-beaked 
form,   an  effect  which  is  heightened  by  the   fact   that   the  mouth   is  never 
represented.      In  some  cases,  however,    the  face   is  much  more  human  in 
appearance,   and  it   is   impossible   to  state  definitely  whether  an 
anthropomorphic,   or  perhaps  zoomorphic,    cast  of  coutenance   is   intended. 
Abstract  elements  exhibited  at  5ME458   include   complex  spiral  designs  and  wavy 
and  zigzag  lines.      Stylized  footprints   or  large   bear  pawprints   occur  with 
abstract   images  at   the   site. 

Less  than  a  mile  southwest  of  5ME458  are  two  rock  art  sites,   5ME724  and 
a  neighboring  site  a  short  distance  east.     The   two  sites   are  in  line-of-sight 
from  5ME4828,  a  rockshelter  recently  tested  by  the  Colorado  Archaeological 
Society  and  reported  in  Chapter  2  of  this   text.     The  subject  sites  are  also  a 
short  distance   from  rockshelter  and  Sieber  Canyon  arroyo   sites   excavated  by 
Wormington  and  Lister    (1956).     The  rock  art  at  5ME724  and  the  neighboring  site 
is  primarily  petroglyphic,   although  two   small  panels  of  rock  paintings  are 
visible   in  protected  areas   of  the  large   sandstone  alcove  where  5ME724  occurs. 
White  circular   forms  and  a  red  line  are  at   one  location,   and  a  red 
anthropomorph   is  at   the  other.      Elsewhere,   Sieber  Canyon  Style   petroglyphs 
(some  near   life-size)  are  exhibited.      One  panel  at  5ME724   is   located  high  on 
the  alcove  wall  and  exhibits   two  anthropomorphs ,   a  deer   or   elk,  a  canine  and  a 
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possible  mask  or  human  head.     The  anthropomorphs  wear  hair-bobs  and  elevated 
caps  with  protruding  stick-like  forms;    the  largest  anthropomorph  wears  a 
shell-like   pendant  and  holds  a  knife.      Nearby,   a  row  of  more  than  six  similar 
anthropomorphs  are  shown  with  spirals  on  their  chests.      The  figures  appear 
side  by  side.     At   the  neighboring  site   to  the  east   are  a  number  of 
anthropomorphs  and  associated  elements.      The  most  elaborate   panel  at  that   site 
features  an  abstract  linear   figure  with  a  cross-hatched  body  and  four  large 
dots   in  the  head  area.      It   is   probable   that   the   figure  was  originally  painted 
as  well  as  pecked.      The   four  dots,  which  may  represent  eyes  and  earrings,   are 
similar   to   those   signifying  the   "head"   of  a   large   abstract  anthropomorph  at 
5ME94   (see  discussion  of   the   Barrier  Canyon  Style).     Also,  a   pendant   form 
depicted  at  5ME94   is   similar   to  the  shell-like  pendant  at  5ME724.      Associated 
images   include  bear   pawprints  with  claws  which  may  have  been  added  at  a  later 
period  and  a  scorpion-like   form.      Other  anthropomorphs  at   the   site  are  pecked 
solid,      and  exhibit  rounded  and  rectangular  heads.      One   figure  has  a   single 
"feather"   or  type   of  headdress;    and   two  dots  which  are  extended  downward  as  if 
streaked  occur  adjacent   to   the  anthropomorph.     The  streaked  dots  resemble 
"weeping-eyes"  depicted  on  Classic  Vernal  Style  figures  at  Ashley-Dry  Fork 
Creek,   Utah. 

Approximately  one  mile  northeast  of  5ME458   is   site  5ME792.      That   site   is 
a  large  rockshelter  which  exhibits  a  variety  of   petroglyphs  and  rock  paintings 
in  white  and  gray.     As   discussed  in  Chapter  2,   a  recent   test  of   the  floor 
yielded  radiocarbon  dates   of  approximately  60  B.C.   and  A.D.    340.      Rock  art 
occurs   on   the  rear  wall  of  the   shelter  and  on  rock  slabs   on   the   floor.      Rock 
paintings  at  5ME792   include   faded  white  anthropomorphs  with  broad   shoulders 
and  wearing  hair-bobs  and  gray  abstract  anthropomorphs.      Petroglyphs  on   the 
shelter  wall   include  a  spiral,    three   thin  anthropomorphs  with  bulbous   lower 
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bodies  and   arms   straight   out-to-the-side    (similar   to  an  Uncompahgre   Style 
figure  at  5ME159),    a   broad-shouldered  figure,    pecked  dots   and  linear 
abstracts.      Petroglyphs  also  occur    on  rock   slabs  beneath   the   paintings.      One 
slab  exhibits   three  large    "bear"   pawprints,   one   of  which  appears   to   be 
attached   to   the   foreleg.      The   second  rock  slab  exhibits   seven  footprints.      The 
life-size   footprints   "walk"  across  the   top  of   the  rock;    two   of   the   footprints 
are   joined  by  a  line. 

Along  the  Little  Dolores  River,   approximately  five  miles   south  of 
5ME174,    is  site  5ME465.      Panels  of  petroglyphs  at   that   site  are  located  along 
an  overhanging  cliff  wall  and  exhibit   Sieber  Canyon  Style  forms  as  well  as  a 
series  of  elaborate  Uncompahgre  Style   forms  discussed   previously.     The  site 
has  been  excavated  by  Mesa  College  with  a  resetting  radiocarbon  date   of 
approximately  A.D.   1100   (see  discussion  in  Chapter  2).     The  Fremont  rock  art 
occurs   in   two  locations  at   the   site,   one,  well  above  the  Uncompahgre  Style  art 
which  is  near   the  ground  surface,   and,    two,   superimposed  on  and  adjacent   to 
the  Uncompahgre  Style  art.      Patination  levels  indicate   that   the  Fremont  art   is 
substantially  more  recent   than  most  of  the  Uncompahgre  Style  art  which  appears 
to  have  been  made  over  a  long  period  of  time.      The  higher  and  largest  panel  of 
Fremont  rock  art  at  5ME465   features  three  elaborate  anthropomorphs ,  near 
life-size,  which  have  hair-bobs  and  elevated  headdresses  with  protruding 
stick-like   forms.      One   figure  wears   fringed   clothing  and  holds  a  knife   in  the 
right  hand  and  a  "fringed"   staff   (possibly  with  a  bird-head  handle)   in  the 
left.     A  second   figure  has  a  linear   extension  on  the  left  side  of   the  chest,   a 
zigzag  line  extending  out   from  the  waist   on   the  left,   and  a  right  but  no   left 
foot.     That   figure  may  be  a   female  based  on  the   presence  of  a  possible  vulva 
depiction.      The   figure  with  no  left   foot   is   interesting,   as  it   is   apparent 
that   the   omission  of  the   foot   is  deliberate  and  can  be  related   to  a  Classic 
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Vernal  Style  anthropomorph,  apparently  in  the  role  of  a  hunter,  at  Vermillion 
Canyon  (Appendix  B)  which  is  also  missing  a  left  foot.   That  omission  is  also 
deliberate.  The  third  and  most  elaborate  figure  under  discussion  is  phallic 
and  holds  a  knife  and  a  spiral  form  in  the  left  hand  and  a  "bird-head"  staff 
in  the  right  hand.   Beneath  the  staff  is  a  smaller  spiral  than  the  one  held  in 
the  left  hand.   The  "bird-head"  staff  is  fringed  or  notched  and  has  a 
"fringed"  triangular  "bundle"  suspended  from  the  neck.  A  similar  bird  head 
staff  or  wand  is  illustrated  by  Guernsey  and  Kidder  (1921:  Plate  39)..  That 
artifact  was  excavated  from  White  Dog  Cave,  a  San  Juan  Basketmaker  II  site 
near  Marsh  Pass,  Arizona.  The  carved  wooden  bird-head  wand  has  a  series  of 
incised  lines  on  the  neck  from  which  is  suspended  a  triangular  bundle  composed 
of,  feathers,  a  shell,  and  rawhide.  Given  the  cultural  similarities  long 
noted  between  the  Basketmaker  Anasazi  and  the  Fremont,  it  is  likely  that  the 
subject  bird  head  staff  depicted  at  5ME465  represents  an  object  similar  to  the 
Basketmaker  artifact.   Basketmaker  Anasazi  and  Fremont  material  culture 
similarities  have  been  discussed  in  the  literature  by:   Morss  (1921),  Burgh 
and  Scoggin  (1948),  and  Wormington  (1955).   Schaafsma  (1971)  has  discussed 
similarities  between  eastern  Fremont  and  Basketmaker  rock  art.   Certainly,  the 
nature  of  Fremont  rock  art  as  well  as  the  material  culture  is  supportive  of 
the  proposal  by  Madsen  and  Lindsay  concerning  the  origin  of  the  Fremont 
culture:   "The  genetic  origin  and  cultural  background  may  be  derived  from 
Basketmaker  II-III  Anasazi  and  ultimately  from  an  Archaic  base..."  (Madsen  and 
Lindsay  1977:92). 

Fremont  petroglyphs  at  5ME465  which  occur  lower  on  the  cliff  amid 
Uncompahgre  Style  art  include  two  small  broad-shouldered  anthropomorphs  with 
hair-bobs  (one  of  which  superimposes  Uncompahgre  Style  petroglyphs)  and  two 
small  elongated  anthropomorphs.  The  latter  have  headdresses  (one  is  fringed) 
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and  wear   sashes;    one  has   enlarged  hands  and  feet.      Three   canine-like 
quadrupeds   appear  to  be  associated  with  the  two  elongated  figures. 

At   the   foot  of  the  Uncompahgre  Plateau,    south  and  north  of   the  Colorado 
River,    there  are   seven  rock  art  sites  attributed  to   the  Fremont,   5DT1;    5ME10 , 
13,   529,   538  540  and  677.      Site  5ME10 ,   south  of   the  Colorado  River  has   two 
panels  of  solid  and   stipple-pecked  petroglyphs  which  occur   on   two   sides   of 
shallow  canyon  walls.      Quadrupeds  at  the   site   include  crowded  rows  of  ovate 
bighorn   sheep  and  a  possible  elk  or  moose.      The   ovate   bodies   are   typical   forms 
of  northern  San  Rafael  Fremont  rock  art.      Anthropomorphs  at   the   site  range 
from  a  broad-shouldered  headless  form  to   simple  elongated  figures  with  rounded 
heads.     There  is  a  pair  of  anthropomorphs  which  appear  to  be  dancing.     A  large 
stylized  bear   pawprint  also  occurs  at   the   site.     Apparently,    there  are  at 
least   three   time   periods  and/ or  artists  represented.      Rock  art  at  5ME10   is 
similar  to   that  of  the   (northern)   San  Rafael  Fremont  insofar  as  it  exhibits 
crowded  forms,  activity,   ovate  quadrupeds  and  a  variety  of  anthropomorphic 
types. 

At  5ME540,  north  of  the  Colorado  River,   rock  art  stylistically  related 
to  that  at  5ME10  also  occurs  on  two  sides  of  a   canyon.     The  rock  art   includes 
solid,   strippled  and  incised  pertroglyphs,  mud  and  red  pigment  paintings. 
Depicted  are  a  number  of  quadrupeds,    predominately  rows  of  bighorn  sheep, 
spirals,   stylized  bear   pawprints,   anthropomorphs  and  unidentified  forms. 
Bodies   of  the  quadrupeds  range   from  rectangular   in  shape   to  boat-shaped. 
Abstracted  ovate  forms  also  occur.      Some   sheep  appear  to  be  in  motion;    some 
figures   are  crowded.      Anthropomorphs   include  a  solid-pecked  broad-shouldered 
figure,    two  abstract  outlined  forms,   a  headless  elongated  painted  figure  and  a 
small  lizard-like   figure.      One   abstract   figure   is   formed  of   incised   or  scrated 
lines  and  dots   of  mud  pigment.      Mud  pigment   also   occurs   at  5DT1  and  at  5ME529 
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which  is  approximately  a  mile  from  5ME540.      There  are  apparently  three  or  four 
time   periods  and/ or  artists  represented.      Like  rock  art  at  5ME10,    the  subject 
art  is  apparently  related  to   that  of  the   (northern)   San  Rafael  Fremont. 

Site  5ME13   is  a  petroglyph  site  which  occurs  south  of  the  Colorado  River 
on  large   boulders   near   small  rockshelters.      There,   Sieber  Canyon  Style 
petroglyphs   are  exhibited   in   two  panels.      On  one  panel  are  four 
broad-shouldered  anthropomorphs;    three  of  the  larger   figures   are  linked,   and 
one   of   the  latter  holds   a  rectangular   shield-like   form.      One  anthropomorph  has 
antennae  and  large   earrings;    the  remainder  were  hair-bobs  and  elevated  caps. 
Three   of  the   figures  exhibit  necklaces,   and  one  has  a  chest  plate.      A  second 
panel  of  petroglyphs  at  5ME13   exhibits   four  anthropomorphs;    one   is   a  typical 
broad-shouldered  Classic  Vernal  Style   figure  with  large  hands,   a  necklace  and 
antennae.      A  small  quadruped  stands   next   to   that   figure.      A  second 
anthropomorph  has  a   tapered  body  and  wears  a  necklace  similar   to  the   first 
figure  and  a  single  antennae  headdress.      The   third  and  fourth  are  similar   to 
Barrier  Canyon  Style   forms  and  wear   chest   plates.      It   is   interpreted  that   the 
Barrier  Canyon-like   figures  are  contemporaneous  with  the  associated   figures 
and  are  Fremont   in  origin.      As  noted  earlier   for  site  5ME94,    there  are   formal 
overlaps  between   the  Barrier  Canyon  Style  and  Fremont  rock  art;    such  forms  are 
presumeably   transitional   in  nature. 

Rock  paintings  at  5ME529 ,  north  of  the  Colorado  River,  depict  an  upright 
white  "bear",  a  red  anthropomorph,  an  upright  white  horned  snake  and  two  faded 
white  broad-shouldered  anthropomorphs.  The  "bear"  is  painted  with  a 
combination  of  mud  and  white  pigments  and  wears  an  armband  suggesting  that  the 
figure  represents  a  costumed  figure  or  a  mythic  personage.  One  of  the  latter 
has  a  headdress  with  three  stick-like  protrusions  on  either  side;  and  the  head 
of   the   second  figure   Is   no   longer   visible.      The   paintings   occur   on   the  rear 
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wall   of  a   large   rockshelter,   and  nearby  is   a  petroglyph   of  a   spiral.      On   the 
floor  of   the  rockshelter   are   fallen  rock   slabs  which  exhibit   petroglyphs,   six 
foot   prints,  which  are  across  the   top  of  slabs  directly  below  the   paintings. 
The   footprints   are   in  a   similar  setting   to   those  at  5ME792  but   are  not  as 
consistent  in  appearance   or   technique.      One   footprint  at  5ME529   is    tripartite 
and   is  similar  to  stylized  bear   pawprints  which  occur  at  5ME458  and  at  other 
study  sites   attributed   to   the  Uncompahgre  Complex  and  to   the   protohistoric 
Ute.     Approximately  a  mile   from  5ME529  red  rock  paintings   on  a   low  overhanging 
cliff  face  at  5ME538  north  of  the  Colorado  River,    feature  a  large  heron  or 
other  wading  bird  which  faces    to   the   side.      The  bird   is  painted   in  outline   and 
has  a  dot  design  on  the  chest.     Associated  elements   include  a  "turtle",   a 
rayed  orb  and  three  other   forms  which  look  like  aquatic   fauna.     The   turtle  at 
5ME538  is   similar  to   turtle  petroglyphs  at  5ME175  attributed  to   the  LaSal 
Anasazi.      The  Colorado  River   is  a   short  distance   from  5ME538,   and   the  water 
symbolism  in   the  rock  art  probably  relates   to   the  location. 

A  single   petroglyph  of  a  shield-figure,   more  than  one  meter   in  height, 
is   exhibited  at  5ME677.      The  petroglyph  is    on  a  fallen   rock   slab  which  lies   on 
a  ledge   in  a  shallow  canyon  near  a  spring.     The  canyon  is  a  southern  tributary 
to   the  Colorado  River.      The  rock  slab  is   tilted  so  that   the  aspect  of  the 
petroglyph   is  east  and  upward,    toward  the  rim  of  the  opposite   canyon  wall. 
The   shield-figure  is   carefully  executed  and  resembles  Classic  Vernal  Style 
shield-figures  at  Ashley  and  Dry  Fork  Creek   (Castleton  1978:    Figure  2.1).     The 
head  of   the   subject  figure  is   in  outline  and  is   rectangular  in   shape.      The 
legs  and  feet  of   the   figure  are  naturalistic   in  shape.     The  large   shield  is 
solid  and  stipple-pecked  with  a  complex  interior  pattern  of  six  triangular  and 
two   comma-shaped  forms.      Four   or  more  dots   are  also  exhibited  on  the   shield. 
Outside  the   shield,    from  the  left   side,   protrude  ten   ray-like  lines  made  of 
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dots.      The  divisions   of   the   circular   shield  and   the  rays   are  suggestive   of 
solar  and  calendric   symbols.      The  aspect  of  the  shield,   slanted  up  toward  the 
rising  sun,    is  also  suggestive  of  such  events.      It   is  possible   that   the 
shield-figure  functioned  in  astronomical  observations  and/ or   served  to 
symbolize   cosmological   events  related   to   the  rising  sun  or   the  eastern  sky. 

Site  5DT1   is   located   in  a  western   tributary  canyon   to   the  Gunnison  River 
and   is  approximately  forty  (40)  air  miles  south  of  the  Little  Dolores  and 
Colorado  River   sites  described  above.      The  rock  art  at  5DT1   is   on  a  cliff  and 
was  described  and  discussed  by  Buckles    (1971:    Figures  145-147).     There  are 
five   panels  of  rock  art  illustrated  by  Buckles  which  are  attributed  to   the 
historic  Ute  and  to  the  Uncompahgre  Complex.      On  Panel  B,    there   are  mud 
paintings   of   two   shield-figures  and  one  circular   "shield",    the  largest  of 
which   is  approximately   one  meter   in  height;    the   three   forms   are  linked.     The 
paintings   are  assigned  by  Buckles   to  the  Uncompahgre  Style  3   (the  earliest 
style   in  the   sequence)  with  the  recognition  that   the   shield-figures   probably 
resulted  from  cultural  interaction  with  Formative  Stage   Fremont   or  Anasazi 
peoples.     The  mud  paintings  are   stylistically  consistent  with  Classic  Vernal 
Style  rock  art  and  are  presumed  to  be  Fremont   in  origin.      Fremont-related  mud 
paintings  also  occur  at   study  sites  5ME529   and  540. 

The  largest  mud  painted  shield-figure  has  no  legs  but  exhibits   an 
outline  head  and   "feathered"  headdress.     The   interior  of   the   shield  has  a 
design   of   inwardly-turned  ray-like  lines  aimed  toward  a  semi-circle  with  two 
vertical  lines   inside.      Attached   to  the  subject   shield-figure   is   a  relatively 
small  circular   "shield"  decorated  with  an  equilinear  cross.     A  second 
shield-figure   is  linked   to  the   "shield"   and   is   composed  of  an  outline   circular 
shield  with  legs   and  feet;    one  foot  has  partially  spalled.     The  two 
shield-figures   are  similar   to  the   one  at  5ME677   and   to  Fremont   shield-figures 
at  Ashley  and  Dry  Fork  Creek,   Utah    (Castleton   1978:Figure  2.1). 
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Notable  themes   of  Fremont  rock  art,    particularly  the  Classic  Vernal 
Style,   are   shamanism,   warfare,   mythology  and  hunting.     There   is   the  likelihood 
that   some  of   the  elaborate  anthropomorphic   images   could  represent   important 
personages  from  mythology  as  well  as   shamans.     There   is  also  a  sense  of 
organized  ceremonialism  in  Classic  vernal  Style  art  which  may  indicate   some 
sort  of  priesthood  operating  in  the  Fremont  society.      Warfare  and  warriors  are 
suggested  by  the  presence   of  shield-figures   and  depictions  of  figures  holding 
weapons.     Hunting  themes   are  expressed  by  hunt  scenes  and   groups  of  animals. 

West-central  Colorado  Fremont  rock  art,    particularly  the  Sieber  Canyon 
Style,   is   predominately  shamanistic  and  mythological   in  theme.     However,   a 
concern  with  warfare  is   implied  by  the  shield-figures   at  5DT1  and  5ME677  and 
by   the  display  of  large  knives  at  5ME465  and  724.      Site  5ME458  exhibits  a 
number  of  anthropomorphs  which  may  signify  shamanic  rituals  and  experiences, 
including  the   owl-like   forms  which  may  symbolize   transformed   shamans.     The 
owl-like   figure  and  the   snake  which  it  "dances"  beneath  at  5ME458  could 
possibly  be  representative  of  mythological  beings  and  events.     The  bear-like 
form  at  5ME529  may  be  a  transformed  or  costumed  shaman  or  a  deity.      Obvious 
shaman-like   forms  at  5ME458 ,   13,   5174  and  east  of  5ME724   are   those  with 
headdresses  and  with  interior   linear  decoration   (or  "skeletal"  bodies),   as 
well  as  figures  with  elaborate   jewelry  or  costumes  symbolic  of  power. 
Although,   it  is  possible  that   some  or  all  such  figures   represent  mythological 
personages.      Similar   forms  occur  at  5ME724   in  association  with  a  possible 
human  head  or  mask  form  which  may  indicate  an  association  with  rituals 
involving  masked  participants   or   the  use  of  scalps   or  heads.      Fremont  rock  art 
in  Ashley-Dry  Fork  Valley,   Utah,   exhibits  a  number  of  masks  or  heads  being 
held  by  anthropomorphs.      A  shaman  of   the  hunt   is   possibly  symbolized  by   the 
hunting  scene  at  5ME458  which  includes  a  heroic  anthropomorph  holding  a  bow. 
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The   spiral  motifs  at  5ME458,   465,   724  and  792   are  possibly  related  to   shamanic 
practices,   as  spirals,   like  birds,   are  world-wide  symbols  of  shamanism  (Eliade 
1964;   Furst  1977).      The  three  larger  anthropomorphs  at  5ME465  exhibit  such 
shamanistic  devices  as  headdresses  and   "bird-head"   staffs;    one  of  the   figures 
is  also  associated  with   spirals.      The  anthropomorph  with  no  left   foot  at 
5ME465  may  represent  a   shaman  who  has  experienced  a  loss   or  a   personage   from 
mythology;    the  latter  interpretation  is   supported  by  the  representation  of  a 
figure  at  Vermillion  Creek   (Appendix  B)  who  also   is  without  a  left   foot. 

The   significance   of  place  for  West-Central  Fremont  rock  art  is  most 
obvious  at  5ME458,   465,    724  and  677.      Sites  5ME458  and  465  occur   on 
spectacular  cliff  walls  from  which  there  are  commanding  views  of   the 
landscape.     The  art   is  visible   from  a  distance   of  a  quarter   to  half  a  mile 
from  each  site.     Rock  art  at  5ME724   is   in  part  high  on  a  cliff  wall  and  inside 
a  large  alcove.     The  art   is   imposing  not   only  because  of   the   subject  matter 
but  because  of  the   inaccessibility  of   the  location  and  the  precarious 
situation  which  would  have  existed  when  the  art  was  being  manufactured.      In 
this   respect,    the  art  at  5ME724   is   similar   to   that   at  Vermillion  Creek 
(Appendix  B)   and  to  Fremont  rock  art  at  Ashley-Dry  Fork  Creek   in  Utah 
(Castleton  19  78).      The   setting  and  the  possible  relationships  with  solar 
events  have  been  described  previously  for   the   shield-figure  at  5ME677.      There, 
the   imagery,    the   function  and  the  place   seem  to  be   interrelated.      In  addition, 
the  location  near  a  spring  may  have  been  significant   for   the  choice  of  place. 

Apparently,    the  Fremont  of  west-central  Colorado  were  most   closely 
affiliated  with  the  Uinta  Fremont  of  the  upper  Green  River   drainage.      A 
reasonable  time   for  development  of   the  West-Central  Fremont   culture  and  art   is 
between  A.D.   650  and   1150,    contemporaneous  with  the   occupation  of   the 
Turner-Look   Site   (Wormington   1955)   and  with  the   development   of   the  Abajo-LaSal 
Anasazi  with  which  rock  art   forms   and   images,   as  well  as  material   culture 
traits,   are   shared. 
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Relationships   specifically  between  various  Fremont   populations   and 
neighboring  Aba jo  and  LaSal  Anasazi   are  not  well  understood,   but   the  rock  art 
suggests  a  link.      As  discussed   previously,    there  are  notable   overlaps  between 
regional  Fremont  and  Anasazi  art  that   indicate  contemporaneity  and  cultural 
interaction,   or  more  specifically,   an   interface.      Both  rock  art  expressions 
include  bear-related  imagery,   bears  and  bearpaws.     Also,    there  are  depictions 
of  turtles,  wading  birds,    footprints,   scorpions,   spirals,    concentric   circles, 
and  shield-figures   in   the  art  of  both  cultures.     A  most   conspicuous   overlap  is 
the   presence  of  Fremont-like  an thro pom or phs   in  the  Abajo/LaSal  Anasazi  art. 
For  example,    the  broad-shouldered  anthropomorphs  with  f ringed-stick 
headdresses,    common  in  West-Central  Fremont   art,   are  also  exhibited  in 
Abajo/LaSal  art  at  LaSal  Creek  Canyon  and  in  Mill  Creek  Canyon  near  Moab,   Utah 
(Castleton  1978:    Figure  5.56,   5.57).     As  noted  previously,    shield-figures  and 
the  Salt  Creek  Figures   of  Anasazi  rock  art  are  similar   to  Fremont  forms.     As 
such,   it  seems  likely  that   the  Aba jo  and  LaSal  Anasazi   interacted  with  various 
Fremont  populations  from  the  Basketmaker  period  on.      This   is   indicated  by  the 
Basketmaker  legacy  apparent  in  both  cultural  expressions,   as  well  as  by   the 
above   shared  traits.      The   interaction  accounts  not  only  for   the  wide-spread 
presence  of  Fremont-like  rock  art   forms   in  post-Basketmaker  Abajo/LaSal 
Anasazi  rock  art  but  also   for   the  Anasazi  material  traits  present  in  eastern 
Fremont  sites    (Wormington  1955;    Bradley  et  al.    1986).      It  appears   from  the 
rock  art  record  that  Anasazi   ideologies  were  to   some  extent  continuously 
incorporated   into  the   cultural  processes  of  the  Fremont   over  time,   and  vice 
versa. 

Cultural  relationships  between   the  Fremont  of  west-central  Colorado  and 
the  Uncompahgre  Complex  are  not   obvious   from  the  Fremont  rock  art  record. 
Unlike   the  LaSal  Anasazi  rock  art  which  suggests   considerable   ideological 
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interaction  with  the  Uncompahgre  Complex,   Fremont   art  exhibits   only  a   few 
images  which  may  be  interpreted  as  indicative  of  cultural  interaction.      These 
are   the  bear-like   form  at  5ME529 ,   stylized  bear   pawprintsor   footprints  at 
5ME10 ,   529,   540  and  at   the   site   east   of  724,  and  pawprints   and  two  bulbous 
anthropomorphs  at  5ME792.     However,    the  bear   imagery  may   indicate   from  Anasazi 
relationships  as  well  as  than  Uncompahgre.      There  are  Fremont   images  mixed 
with  Uncompahgre  Style   petroglyphs  at  5ME465  which  indicates  a  desire  by   the 
Fremont   artist(s)   to  relate   the  two  expressions,   although   the  patination 
levels  at   that  site   indicate   that   the   two  are  not   contemporaneous.      Two 
Uncompahgre  Style  sites,   5ME76  and  4520,   suggest  influences   from  the  Fremont 
on  the  Uncompahgre  Complex.     Those   sites,    discussed   previously,   exhibit   formal 
anthropomorphic  and  zoomorphic  of  Fremont  rock  art.      Overall,   it  appears  that 
the  Fremont  of  west-central  Colorado   culturally   interacted  with  neighboring 
Fremont  Anasazi  populations,   but  relationships  with  the  hunters  and  gatherers 
of   the  Uncompahgre  Complex  are  less   obvious.      Possible,    the  Fremont  migrated 
into   the  West-Central  region  rather   than  developing  from  local  populations  and 
were   therefore,   not  significantly   influenced  by  the  cultural   processes  of   the 
Uncompahgre  peoples.      In  fact,    there  may  have  been   conflicts  between   the  two 
groups   for  hunting  and   gathering  territory  which  may  account   for  warlike 
imagery  in   the  Fremont  art.      The  archaeological  record  indicates   that   the 
Fremont  relied  more  heavily   on  hunting  and  gathering  than  agriculture. 

West-central  Colorado  Fremont  rock  art,    particularly  the  Sieber  Canyon 
Style,    is   predominately  shamanistic  and  mythological   in  theme.     However,   a 
concern  with  warfare  is   implied  by  the  shield-figures  at  5DT1  and  5ME677   and 
by  the  display  of  large  knives  at  5ME465  and  724.      Site  5ME458  exhibits  a 
number   of  anthropomorphs  which  may  signify  shamanic  rituals  and  experiences, 
including  the   owl-like   forms  which  may  symbolize   transformed   shamans.     The 
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owl-like  figure  and  the  snake  which  it  "dances"  beneath  at  5ME458  could 
possibly  be  representative  of  mythological  beings  and  events.  The  bear-like 
form  at  5ME529  may  be  a  transformed  or  costumed  shaman  or  a  deity.   Obvious 
shaman-like  forms  at  5ME458,  13,  5174  and  east  of  5ME724  are  those  with 
headdresses  and  with  interior  linear  decoration  (or  "skeletal"  bodies),  as 
well  as  figures  with  elaborate  jewelry  or  costumes  symbolic  of  power. 
Although,  it  is  possible  that  some  or  all  such  figures  represent  mythological 
personages.   Similar  forms  occur  at  5ME724  in  association  with  a  possible 
human  head  or  mask  form  which  may  indicate  an  association  with  rituals 
involving  masked  participants  or  the  use  of  scalps  or  heads.   Fremont  rock  art 
in  Ashley-Dry  Fork  Valley,  Utah,  exhibits  a  number  of  masks  or  heads  being 
held  by  anthropomorphs.  A  shaman  of  the  hunt  is  possibly  symbolized  by  the 
hunting  scene  at  5ME458  which  includes  a  heroic  anthropomorph  holding  a  bow. 
The  spiral  motifs  at  5ME458,  465,  724  and  792  are  possibly  related  to  shamanic 
practices,  as  spirals,  like  birds,  are  world-wide  symbols  of  shamanism  (Eliade 
1964;  Furst  1977).   The  three  larger  anthropomorphs  at  5ME465  exhibit  such 
shamanistic  devices  as  headdresses  and  "bird-head"  staffs;  one  of  the  figures 
is  also  associated  with  spirals.  The  anthropomorph  with  no  left  foot  at 
5ME465  may  represent  a  shaman  who  has  experienced  a  loss  or  a  personage  from 
mythology;  the  latter  interpretation  is  supported  by  the  representation  of  a 
figure  at  Vermillion  Creek  (Appendix  B)  who  also  is  without  a  left  foot. 

The  significance  of  place  for  West-Central  Fremont  rock  art  is  most 
obvious  at  5ME458,  465,  724  and  677.   Sites  5ME458  and  465  occur  on 
spectacular  cliff  walls  from  which  there  are  commanding  views  of  the 
landscape.  The  art  is  visible  from  a  distance  of  a  quarter  to  half  a  mile 
from  each  site.  Rock  art  at  5ME724  is  in  part  high  on  a  cliff  wall  and  inside 
a  large  alcove.  The  art  is  imposing  not  only  because  of  the  subject  matter 
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but  because  of  the   inaccessibility  of  the  location  and  the   precarious 
situation  which  would  have  existed  when   the  art  was  being  manufactured.      In 
this  respect,    the  art  at  5ME724   is  similar   to  that  at  Vermillion  Creek 
(Appendix  B)   and  to  Fremont  rock  art  at  Ashley-Dry  Fork  Creek   in  Utah 
(Castleton  1978).     The  setting  and  the   possible  relationships  with  solar 
events   have  been  described  previously  for  the  shield-figure  at  5ME677.      There, 
the   imagery,    the   function  and   the  place  seem  to  be   interrelated.      In  addition, 
the  location  near  a  spring  may  have  been   significant  for   the  choice   of  place. 

Apparently,    the  Fremont  of  west-central  Colorado  were  most   closely 
affiliated  with  the  Uinta   Fremont  of   the  upper  Green  River  drainage.     A 
reasonable   time   for  development  of   the  West-Central  Fremont   culture  and  art   is 
between  A.D.    650  and  1150,    contemporaneous  with  the  occupation  of  the 
Turner-Look  Site    (Wormington  1955)  and  with  the  development  of   the  Abajo-LaSal 
Anasazi  with  which  rock  art  forms  and  images,  as  well  as  material  culture 
traits,   are   shared. 

Relationships   specifically  between  various   Fremont   populations  and 
neighboring  Aba jo  and  LaSal  Anasazi   are  not  well   understood,   but   the  rock  art 
suggests   a  link.     As   discussed  previously,    there  are  notable   overlaps  between 
regional  Fremont  and  Anasazi  art   that   indicate  contemporaneity  and   cultural 
interaction,   or  more  specifically,   an  interface.      Both  rock  art  expressions 
include  bear-related   imagery,   bears  and  bearpaws.      Also,    there  are  depictions 
of   turtles,  wading  birds,    footprints,   scorpions,   spirals,   concentric  circles, 
and   shield-figures   in  the   art   of  both   cultures.      A  most   conspicuous   overlap   is 
the   presence   of  Fremont-like  anthropomorphs   in   the  Abajo/LaSal  Anasazi  art. 
For  example,    the   broad-shouldered  anthropomorphs  with   f ringed-stick 
headdresses,    common  in  West-Central  Fremont   art,   are  also  exhibited  in 
Abajo/LaSal   art   at   LaSal  Creek  Canyon  and   in  Mill  Creek  Canyon  near  Moab,    Utah 
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(Castleton   1978:    Figure  5.56,   5.57).      As  noted   previously,    shield-figures  and 
the  Salt  Creek  Figures   of  Anasazi  rock  art  are  similar   to   Fremont   forms.      As 
such,    it  seems  likely   that   the  Aba jo  and  LaSal  Anasazi   interacted  with  various 
Fremont  populations  from  the  Basketmaker   period  on.      This    is   indicated  by  the 
Basketmaker  legacy  apparent   in  both  cultural  expressions,   as  well  as  by   the 
above   shared  traits.      The   interaction  accounts  not  only  for   the  wide-spread 
presence  of  Fremont-like  rock  art   forms   in  post-Basketmaker  Abajo/LaSal 
Anasazi  rock  art  but  also  for  the  Anasazi  material  traits  present  in  eastern 
Fremont  sites    (Wormington  1955;    Bradley  et  al.    1986).      It  appears   from  the 
rock  art  record  that  Anasazi   ideologies  were   to   some  extent   continuously 
incorporated   into   the   cultural  processes  of   the  Fremont   over   time,   and  vice 
versa. 

Cultural  relationships  between   the  Fremont  of  west-central  Colorado  and 
the  Uncompahgre  Complex  are  not   obvious   from  the  Fremont  rock  art  record. 
Unlike   the  LaSal  Anasazi  rock  art  which  suggests   considerable  ideological 
interaction  with  the  Uncompahgre  Complex,   Fremont  art  exhibits   only  a   few 
images  which  may  be  interpreted  as  indicative  of  cultural  interaction.      These 
are   the  bear-like  form  at  5ME529 ,    stylized  bear  pawprintsor  footprints  at 
5ME10,   529,   540  and  at   the   site  east  of  724,  and  pawprints   and  two  bulbous 
anthropomorphs  at  5ME792.     However,    the  bear  imagery  may  indicate   from  Anasazi 
relationships  as  well  as  than  Uncompahgre.      There  are  Fremont  images  mixed 
with  Uncompahgre  Style   petroglyphs  at  5ME465  which  indicates  a  desire  by  the 
Fremont  artist(s)   to  relate   the   two  expressions,  although  the  patination 
levels  at   that  site   indicate   that   the   two  are  not   contemporaneous.      Two 
Uncompahgre  Style  sites,   5ME76  and  4520,   suggest  influences   from  the  Fremont 
on  the  Uncompahgre  Complex.     Those  sites,    discussed  previously,   exhibit   formal 
anthropomorphic  and  zoomorphic  of  Fremont  rock  art.      Overall,   it  appears  that 
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the  Fremont  of  west-central  Colorado  culturally  Interacted  with  neighboring 
Fremont  Anasazi  populations,  but  relationships  with  the  hunters  and  gatherers 
of  the  Uncompahgre  Complex  are  less  obvious.   Possible,  the  Fremont  migrated 
into  the  West-Central  region  rather  than  developing  from  local  populations  and 
were  therefore,  not  significantly  influenced  by  the  cultural  processes  of  the 
Uncompahgre  peoples.   In  fact,  there  may  have  been  conflicts  between  the  two 
groups  for  hunting  and  gathering  territory  which  may  account  for  warlike 
imagery  in  the  Fremont  art.  The  archaeological  record  indicates  that  the 
Fremont  relied  more  heavily  on  hunting  and  gathering  than  agriculture. 


Plate  16.     Basketmaker  rock  drawings  at  5MN2777.   The  white  and  red 

anthropomorphs  occur  beneath  a  rock  overhang  in  a  tributary 
canyon  to  the  Dolores  River.   Bureau  of  Land  Management 
photograph.   The  largest  figure  is  65  cm.  tall. 
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Figure  34.   Map  showing  locations  of  rock  art  sites  attributed  to  Formative 
Stage  Cultures  in  west-central  Colorado.   All  site  locations  are 
approximate. 
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Figure  35.    Basketmaker  petroglyphs  at  5ME159.   Illustrated  is  the  upper 
portion  of  a  pane]  which  is  located  on  a  large  boulder  in  the 
drainage  of  the  Gunnison  River.   The  elements  are  solid-pecked. 
Uncompahgre  Style  (see  Plate  8)  and  historic  Ute  petroglyphs  (see 
Plates  20a,h,c;Figure  66)  occur  at  the  same  site. 
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Figure  36.    Basketmaker  rock  paintings  at  5MN388.   Illustrated  are  six  linked 
anthropomorphs  which  are  exhibited  with  others  on  the  rear  of  a 
rockshelter  in  a  tributary  canyon  to  the  San  Miguel  River.   The 
paintings  are  faded  red  in  color. 
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Figure  37.    A.Basketmaker  petroglyphs  at  5MN439.   Elements  are  solid  and 

stipple-pecked  and  occur  on  a  sandstone  boulder  near  the  Dolores 
River.   Uncompahgre  Style  petroglyphs  also  occur  at  the  site. 
Redrawn  from  Toll  (l977:Figure  18). 
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B.Basketmaker  III  wooden  pendant  from  Prayer  Rock,  Arizona,  which 
is  similar  in  shape  to  the  keyhole-like  form  at  5MN439.   Redrawn 
from  Jernigan  (l978:Figure  91). 
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A. The  large  solid-pecked  anthropomorph  is  depicted  on  the  canyon 
wall  above  the  figures  in  B. 
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B.The  illustrated  anthropomorphs  range  from  approximately  10  cm 
to  40  cm  in  height.   The  individual  groupings  occur  as 
illustrated,  but  the  overall  arrangement  is  changed  from  the 
original . 

Figure  38.    Basketraaker  petroglyphs  on  a  canyon  wall  across  from  Tabeguache 
Cave  I,  5MN868,  in  the  drainage  of  the  San  Miguel  River.   The 
elements  are  solid-pecked  and  ground. 
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Figure  39.  Abajo-LaSal  Style  petroglyphs  from  Mill  Creek  Canyon,  Grand 
County,  Utah.  All  elements  are  solid-pecked  and  occur  on  a 
canyon  wall. 
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A.Petroglyphs  are  solid  and  stipple-pecked  and  occur  on  a  canyon 
wall. 
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B.Petroglyphs  are  solid-pecked  and  occur  at  the  head  of  a  narrow 
alcove  in  a  canyon  wall. 


Figure  40.    Abajo-LaSal  Style  petroglyphs  from  Indian  Creek,  San  Juan  County, 
Utah. 
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Figure  4] .   Possible  Abajo-LaSal  petroglyph  which  occurs  on  a  fallen  rock 

slab  at  5ME158  in  the  drainage  of  the  Gunnison  River.   The  figure 
is  solid-pecked.   There  is  a  similarity  in  the  head  to  a  form  at 
5ME175  (see  Figure  43  B) 
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A. Solid-pecked   petroglyph. 
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Figure  42, 


B.The  stippled  forms  represent  solid-pecked  petroglyphs  of  the 
Abajo-LaSal  Style;  solid  forms  represent  black  rock  paintings 
which  are  attributed  to  the  Uncompahgre  Complex.   Redrawn  from 
Toll  (l977:Figures  32  and  33). 

Abajo-LaSal  Style  petroglyphs  at  5ME168  which  occur  on  sandstone 
boulders  along  the  Dolores  River. 
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A. Solid-pecked  petrglyphs  in  the  Abstract  Tradition, 
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B.Abajo-LaSal  Style  petroglyphs  which  are  solid-pecked  and 
scratched.   Redrawn  from  Toll  ( 1977 :Figures  34,  35). 


Figure  43.    Rock  art  at  5ME175  which  occurs  on  boulders  along  the  Dolores 
River. 
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Figure  44.   Abajo-LaSal  Style  petroglyphs  at  5ME329  which  occur  in  the 
drainage  of  the  Gunnison  River. 

A. The  elements  represent  a  portion  of  a  panel  of  solid-pecked 
petroglyphs  on  a  cliff. 
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B.A  solid-pecked  anthropomorph  which  has  heen  placed  over  a 
"tool"  groove  (shown  in  outline  and  is  located  on  a  boulder  near 
A. 
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A. Solid  forms  represent  the  most  recent  elements  on  the  panel; 
forms!    ^  f0nDS  are  m°re  reCent  than  the  li*htlLy   tippled 
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B. Solid  forms  represent  the  most  recent  elements  on  the  panel. 
"Tool"  grooves  are  shown  in  the  left  of  the  panel.  There  is  a 
possible  shield-figure  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  illustration, 


Figure  45.    Abajo-LaSal  Style  petroglyphs  at  5MN443.   The  petroglyphs  are 
solid-pecked  and  grooved  and  occur  on  the  rear  wall  and  on 
boulders  within  a  rock  shelter  near  the  Dolores  River. 
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47  CM 
C. Solid  forms  represent  the  most  recent  elements  on  the  panel. 


13  CM 

D. There  is  a  possihle  shield-figure  in  the  right  portion  of  the 
panel. 


24CM 

E.The  elements  may  represent  sandal  tracks  which  occur  elsewhere 
at  Anasazi  sites  on  the  Colorado  Plateau.   Redrawn  from  Toll 
(1977:Figures  25,  26,  27,  29  and  30). 
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Figure  46, 
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A. The  illustration  shows  the  west  portion  of  a  large  pane]. 

Ahajo-LaSal  Style  petroglyphs  from  LaSal  Creek  Canyon,  Montrose 
County.   The  forms  are  solid-pecked  (one  is  stippled)  and  occur 
on  the  rear  wall  of  a  shallow  rock  shelter.   Abstract  Tradition 
petroglyphs  (see  Figure  9)  and  probable  historic  Ute  rock 
paintings  also  occur  at  the  site. 
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B .Illustrated  is  a  continuation  to  the  east  of  the  panel  shown  in 
A.   There  are  two  Fremont-like  anthropomorphs  on  the  right  side 
of  the  illustration;  both  wear  f ringed-stick  headdresses. 


21  CM 


C.The  drawing  is  of  a  panel  east  of  the  pane]  illustrated  in  A 
and  B.  The  small  stippled  figure  may  actually  superimpose  the 
leg  of  the  larger  figure. 
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Figure  47.    Abajo-LaSal  Style  petroglyphs  at  5SM14.   The  forms  are 

solid-pecked  and  occur  on  a  sandstone  boulder  in  the  drainage  of 
the  Dolores  River.   Redrawn  from  Toll  (l977:Figure  17). 
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Figure  49.    A  rock  painting  at  5GN928  which  may  have  Fremont  associations. 
The  faded  white  painting  appears  to  be  an  anthropomorph  wearing 
earrings  and  a  chest  plate.   The  solid  portions  of  the 
illustration  are  clearly  visible;  the  stippled  portions  are 
indefinite.   The  art  occurs  beneath  an  overhanging  boulder  near 
the  upper  Gunnison  River. 
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Figure  50.    A  and  B 

Solid  and  stipple-pecked  petroglyphs  at  5ME10,  -just  south  of  the 
Colorado  River.   Panel  shown  in  A  occurs  in  a  rockshelter;  B 
occurs  on  a  rock  outcrop  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  canyon. 
Such  forms  are  typical  of  (northern)  San  Rafael  Fremont  rock 
art. 
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Figure  50.    C  and  D 

Solid  and  stipple-pecked  and  incised  petroglyphs  and  rock 
paintings  at  5ME540.   The  rock  art  occurs  on  both  sides  of  a 
northern  tributary  canyon  to  Fremont  imagery  at  5ME10. 
Petroglyphs  are  shown  in  C  with  mud  painted  dots  drawn  in 
outline;  red  rock  paintings  are  shown  in  the  upper  portion  of  D, 
and  petroglyphs  are  shown  in  the  lower  portion.   Bear  pawprint  at 
at  the  far  right  of  C  is  32  cm  in  length.   Leftmost  quadruped  in 
D  is  15  cm  in  length.   Red  painted  anthropomoorph  is 
approximately  40  cm  in  length.   Redrawn  from  a  field  sketch. 
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Figure  51.   Classic  Vernal  or  Sieber  Canyon  Style  Fremont  petroglyphs  at 
5ME13,  .iust  south  of  the  Colorado  River.   The  elements  are 
solid-pecked  and  ground  and  occur  o  n  a  rock  outcrop. 


A. Outlined  areas  indicate  damage  to  the  hair  and  chest  of  the 
anthropomorph  by  gunfire.   The  dashed  lines  completing  the  "bow" 
held  by  the  anthropomorph  indicate  indefinite  pecking. 

Figure  52.   Classic  Vernal  or  Sieber  Canyon  Style  Fremont  petroglyphs  at 

5MEA58.   The  elements  are  solid-pecked  and  stippled  and  occur  on 
a  canyon  wall  in  the  drainage  of  the  Little  Dolores  River,  a 
southern  tributary  to  the  Colorado  River.   The  figures  are 
typical  of  the  Classic  Vernal  Style  and  range  from  approximately 
30  cm  to  1.5  M  in  length. 
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B 

B. Stippled  areas  on  the  illustration  indicate  stipple-pecked 
imagery. 


C. Outlined  areas  indicate  damage  to  figures  by  gunfire 
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D.The  illustration  includes  an  elaborate  spiral  design  and  what 
appears  to  be  a  "dancing"  bird-like  antbropomorph  with  a  large 
snake  poised  above.   Redrawn  from  a  field  sketch  by  Glen  Stone. 


E.  Detail  from  52U,  a hove . 
Stippled  areas  indicate  stipple 
pecking  in  and  abound  the  body  of 
the  antbropomorph.  Note  the 
abstract  "bird-like"  figure 
attached  to  the  left  foot  of  the 
anthropomorph  and  the  bird-like 
feet  of  the  anthropomorph. 


Figure  53.   Fremont  artifact  made 
of  a  section  of  yucca  leaf  splint 
which  i<=.   wrapped  with  another  and 
split  to  form  a  fringed  stick 
which  may  be  represented  in 
headdresses  at  5ME458.  Artifact 
is  5  1/4"  in  length.  Drawn  from 
Morss  (1931 :Plate  36a). 
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A. The  illustrated  elements  are  solid-pecked  and  are  high  on  the 
cliff,  above  the  elements  shown  in  53B. 

Figure  54.   Classic  Vernal  or  Sieber  Canyon  Style  Fremont  petroglyphs  at 

5ME4654.   The  rock  art  occurs  on  an  overhanging  cliff  near  the 
Little  Dolores  River.   Uncompahgre  Style  petroglyphs  are  also  at 
the  site  (see  Figure  26,  A,  B,  C). 
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B.The  illustrated  elements  are  solid-peeked  and  scratched  and 
occur  near  Uncompahgre  Style  art.   The  dashed  3 ines  indicate 
indefinite  forms. 


Figure  55.    San  Juan  Basketmaker  hird-head  wand  or  staff  from  White  Dog  Cave, 
Marsh  Pass,  Arizona.   A  similar  decorated  wand  or  staf::  may  he 
held  hy  the  lowest  anthropomorph  in  Figure  54  A, 
Guernsey  and  Kidder  (l921:Plate  39). 


Redrawn  from 
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Figure   56, 


Figure   57, 


Fremont  rock  paintings  at  5ME529  which  occur  in  a  rockshelter 
lust  north  of  the  Colorado  River.   The  outlined  areas  illustrate 
white  paint;  the  stippled  areas  illustrate  mud  pigment,  and  the 
solid  figure  is  painted  red.   The  leftmost  figure  is  very  faded. 
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Fremont  rock  paintings  at  5ME538.   The  red  paintings  occur 
beneath  a  shallow  overhang  on  a  canyon  wall  approximately  one 
mile  south  of  the  Colorado  River.   The  paintings  apparently 
depict  a  large  stylized  bird,  possibly  a  heron  or  a  crane,  a 
turtle  and  perhaps  other  water-related  images. 
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Figure  58, 
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Fremont  petroglyph  at  5ME677.   The  shield-figure  is  solid  and 
stipple-pecked  and  occurs  in  a  shallow  canyon  which  is  a  southern 
tributary  to  the  Colorado  River.   The  figure  is  pecked  on  a 
tilted  rock  slab  which  sits  on  a  ledge  within  the  canyon.   Stiple 
areas  in  the  illustration  represent  stiple  pecking;  solid  areas 
represent  solid  pecking. 


Figure   59 
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Classic  Vernal  or  Sieber  Canyon  Style  Fremont  petroglyphs  at 
5ME724.   All  elements  are  solid-pecked  and  occur  high  on  a  canyon 
wall  within  a  large  alcove  along  the  Little  Dolores  River  a 
southern  tributary  to  the  Colorado  River.   There  is  a  head  or 
mask-like  image  which  is  the  leftmost  element  on  the  panel. 
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A. The  elements  are  solid-pecked  (illustrated  as  solid),  cupped 
(illustrated  as  crossed  circles)  and  abraded  (stipples).   There 
is  a  similarity  in  the  treatment  of  the  "head"  of  the  large 
anthropomorph  to  that  at  5ME94  (see  Figure  14). 
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B.  and  C. 

All  elements  are  solid-pecked,  and  the  three  anthropomorphs  are 
similar  to  forms  of  San  Juan  Basketmaker  rock  art.   Possible 
"weeping-eyes"  are  depicted  in  C.   The  dashed  lines  indicate 
indefinite  pecking. 
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Figure  60.   Fremont  petroglyphs  at  a  Little  Dolores  River  site  east  of 
5ME724.   The  rock  art  occurs  on  a  canyon  wall. 
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A. The  footprints  are  located  on  the  top  of  a  flat  boulder  and  are 
solid-pecked  with  cupped  toes.   Redrawn  from  a  field  sketch  by 
Susan  Hartraan. 


Figure  61.   Fremont  petroglyphs  at  5ME792.   The  petroglyphs  occur  on  boulders 
within  a  rockshelter  in  a  tributary  canyon  of  the  Little  Dolores 
River. 
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B.The  pawprints  and  possible  paw  with  leg  attached  are  located  on 
the  side  of  a  boulder  and  are  all  solid-pecked.   The  dashed  line 
indicates  indefinite  pecking. 
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C. These  unusual  petroglyphs  of  bulbous  anthropomorphs  are  similar 
to  a  bulbous  form  at  5ME159  (see  Plate  B) .   Redrawn  from  a  field 
sketch  by  Susan  Hartman. 
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Figure  62.   Classic  Vernal  or  Sieber  Canyon  Style  Fremont  petroglyph  at 

5ME174.   The  solid-pecked  anthroporaorph  has  partially  spalled 
from  the  face  of  a  sandstone  cliff.   The  petroglyph  occurs  in  the 
drainage  of  the  Little  Dolores  River.   Width  of  the  head  is  22 

cm. 
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CHAPTER  6 

THE  PROTO/ HISTORIC  PERIOD;   ROCK  ART  OF  THE  UTE 

UTE  ROCK  ART  STYLE  (A.D.  1600-1880) 

Based  on  historic  and  archaeological  data,  it  is  probable  that  the 
majority  of  identifiable  historic  rock  art  in  west-central  Colorado  can  be 
attributed  to  the  Numic-speaking  Ute  Indians  who  occupied  most  of  western 
Colorado  at  historic  contact.   In  particular,  late  Ute  rock  art  of  the  study 
region  is  probably  attributable  to  the  Tabeguache  (or  Uncompahgre)  band, 
although,  it  is  possible  that  the  Weeminuche,  White  River  and  Grand  River 
bands  also  utilized  the  region  for  rock  art  over  time.  The  protohistoric  Ute 
period  in  western  Colorado  may  have  begun  as  early  as  A.D.  1150-1400  (Chapter 
2),  but  any  Ute  rock  art  from  that  period  is  not  presently  identified  as  such 
and  may  in  some  instances  be  indiscernible  from  Uncompahgre  Complex  rock  art. 
Historic  Ute  rock  art  is  proposed  to  date  from  approximately  A.D.  1600  to 
1880,  when  the  Ute  were  finally  removed  from  west-central  Colorado.  Historic 
Ute  rock  art  discussed  in  the  present  study  is  identified  by  subject  matter, 
rock  art  associations,  patination  levels  on  petroglyphs  and  site  locations. 
Based  on  those  criteria,  it  is  assumed  that  all  of  the  Ute  art  included  in 
this  chapter  dates  from  approximately  A.D.  1600.   Buckles  (1971:1065-1084)  has 
described  two  styles  of  historic  Ute  rock  art,  the  Early  Historic  Ute  Indian 
Style  which  he  dates  from  the  time  the  horse  was  accepted  by  the  Ute  culture 
(approximately  A.D.  1640  Smith  1974:19-20)  until  A.D.  1830,  and  the  Late 
Historic  Ute  Indian  Style  which  he  dates  from  A.D.  1830  to  A.D.  1880.   Buckles 
has  confined  his  style/chronology  classifications  to  art  depicting  and 
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associated  with  known  historic  subject  master  such  as  horses,  tipis,  guns, 
etc.  Rock  art  with  subject  matter  of  that  type  in  the  present  study  is 
analyzed  according  to  the  Buckles  style  classifications.  Additionally,  there 
is  other  rock  art  in  the  present  study  which  is  assigned  to  the  historic  Ute, 
but  not  to  any  style  or  timeperiod.  That  art  is  not  of  or  associated  with 
obvious  historic  subject  matter.  However,  based  on  patination  levels, 
locations  and  related  style  qualities,  the  art  is  believed  to  be  historic  Ute 
in  origin. 

Thirty-five  (35)  sites  in  west-central  Colorado  and  the  adjoining 
mountains  are  attributed  to  the  Ute.  A  list  of  the  thirty-five  sites  can  be 
found  in  Table  3.   The  majority  of  the  sites  occur  in  the  drainage  of  the 
Gunnison  River;  although,  Colorado,  Uncompahgre  and  Dolores  River  sites  are 
also  included  in  the  study  (Figure  63).   Two  sites,  5GF2  and  5EA317 ,  are 
outside  of  the  present  study  boundaries  but  are  included  because  of  the 
proximity  to  the  study  region  and  the  significance  of  the  two  sites  for 
understanding  Ute  rock  art.   Site  5GF2  was  also  included  in  the  earlier 
analysis  of  rock  art  in  the  Glenwood  Springs  area  (Appendix  A).   For  the 
purposes  of  present  analysis,  Ute  rock  art  with,  or  associated  with,  historic 
subject  matter  is  grouped  chronologically  within  the  Buckles  style 
classifications  discussed  above.   Ute  rock  art  which  is  outside  of  the  style 
classifications  is  discussed  separately. 

Ute  rock  art  is  both  petroglyphs  and  rock  paintings  or  drawings.   The 
petroglyphs  are  most  commonly  solid  pecked,  although,  stipple-pecked,  grooved 
and  lightly  abraded  forms  also  occur.   Rock  paintings  or  drawings  are  most 
often  red,  but  polychrome  paintings  do  occur  in  the  colors  of  black,  yellow 
and  red.   Site  locations  include  canyon  walls,  shallow  cliff  faces  and 
rockshelters  as  well  as  caves.   Some  rock  art  occurs  on  boulders  or  rock 
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TABLE  3. 
RELATIVE  CHRONOLOGY  OF  UTE  ROCK  ART  SITES 


1 

Relative  Chronology 

1 

ISite  Number 

Early               Late 

Unknown 

5  DTI 

X                    X 

5DT4 

X           I          X 

5DT64 

1          X 

5EA317 

x        1 

5GF2 

X                     X 

5GF168 

X 

5GF305 

1       x 

5GF332 

X 

5GF333 

X 

5GF342 

x        1 

5GF619 

X 

5GF742 

X 

5GF931 

x        1 

5ME27 

X 

5ME98 

X 

5ME101 

1       x 

5ME158 

x        1 

5ME159 

x        1 

X 

5ME162 

X 

5ME163 

X 

5ME165 

X 

5ME232 

x        1 

5ME455 

x        1 

5ME526 

X 

5ME591 

X 

5ME718 

X 

5ME725 

X 

5ME729 

X 

5ME905 

x        1 

5ME1551 

x        1 

5MN5 

x         1        X 

5MN14 

x        1 

5MN30 

x        1 

5MN64 

x        1 

5MN68 

1       x 
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slabs.   Site  environments  range  from  the  floors  of  semi-arid  canyons  of  the 
Gunnison,  Colorado  and  Dolores  River,  through  the  pinon- juniper  mesa  and 
plateau  lands,  to  the  alpine  slopes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.   In  the  latter 
environment,  Ute  rock  art  is  exhibited  in  caves.   Such  locations  are  unique  in 
the  present  study  as  other  West-Central  cultures  apparently  did  not  utilize 
mountain  caves  for  rock  art.   Certainly,  the  use  of  the  caves  by  the  Ute  is 
understandable  in  light  of  their  mountainous  domain  and  mobility  due  to  the 
horse.   Also,  undoubtedly,  mountain  caves  and  other  mountain  landmarks  were 
significant  in  the  cosmology  of  the  Ute.   Ute  rock  art  generally  occurs  in 
separate  locations  from  other  rock  art  expressions,  however,  at  a  few  sites, 
Ute  rock  art  is  exhibited  with  that  of  the  Uncompahgre  Complex  and  the 
Fremont.  While  there  are  a  number  of  examples  of  carefully  executed  images, 
Ute  rock  art  often  includes  indefinite  and  vague  forms  which  apparently  were 
hastily  executed. 

Twenty-six  (26)  of  the  thirty-four  (34)  study  sites  exhibit  rock  art 
with  historic  content  or  associations.   These  sites  are  discussed  below  within 
the  contexts  of  the  Early  and  Late  Historic  Ute  Indian  Style  defined  by 
Buckles  (1971). 

LATE  UTE  ROCK  ART  STYLE 

Eight  study  sites,  5DT1,  5DT4 ,  5DT64,  5GF2,  5GF305,  5ME101,  5MN5  and 
5MN68,  exhibit  rock  art  of  the  Late  Historic  Style  which  is  proposed  to  date 
after  A.D.  1830.  Rock  art  at  sites  5DT1,  5DT4,  5MN5  and  5MN68  are  illustrated 
and  discussed  by  Buckles  (1971).  Late  Style  rock  art,  both  petroglyphs  and_ 
paintings,  is  characterized  by  a  sense  of  realism  (not  necessarily 
naturalism).   Figures  of  the  late  style  may  be  stiff  but  display  an  intention 
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by  the  artists  to  show  details  of  motion,  clothing,  physical  attributes  and 
lifestyles  in  a  manner  more  consistent  with  Euro-American  western  art 
traditions  than  earlier  Ute  art  and  prehistoric  Indian  art  which  employs  a 
great  deal  of  abstraction.   There  is  also  a  sense  of  narrative,  visible  in  a 
variety  of  activity  scenes  and  compositions  which  are  included  in  Ute  art. 

Site  Descriptions  and  Discussion  (Figure  64-65  and  68;  Plate  17) 

At  5DT1,  Late  Style  Ute  paintings  are  exhibited  on  a  cliff  in  a 
tributary  canyon  to  the  Gunnison  River,  partially  superimposing  earlier  Ute 
grooved  and  pecked  petroglyphs.  The  earlier  art  is  described  below  with  Early 
Ute  Style  art.   Fremont  rock  paintings  and  Uncompahgre  Style  petroglyphs  also 
occur  at  5DT1  but  are  not  directly  associated  with  the  Ute  art.  The  Ute 
paintings,  executed  in  gray  pigment,  depict  a  scene  of  four  horsemen 
surrounding  a  single  shield-figure.  The  horsemen  wear  elaborate  trailing 
"feathered"  headdresses.   One  rider  and  the  horse  are  depicted  as  if  both  are 
spotted  with  paint;  the  rider  wears  a  broad-brimmed  "hat"  with  two  "feathered" 
protrusions  and  a  long  "feathered"  trail.   Similar  Plains  headdresses  with 
long  trails  are  illustrated  by  Marsh  (1982:153)  who  notes  that  Ute  headdresses 
were  very  similar  to  those  of  the  Plains  by  A.D.  1900.   The  other  three  riders 
and  horses  are  depicted  in  solid  color  and  have  similar,  but  less  complex, 
headdresses;  two  of  the  latter  are  wearing  "fringed"  headdresses.   The  oval 
shield  in  front  of  the  body  of  the  surrounded  shield-figure  has  feather-like 
rays  protruding  from  all  sides.  A  large  birdtrack-like  image  is  on  the  shield 
and  is  perhaps  symbolic  of  an  Individual  and  his  specific  medicine  or  power. 
Such  symbols  are  known  from  shields  of  historic  Plains  Indians. 
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At  5DT4,  painted,  incised  and  abraded  forms  are  assigned  to  the  Late 
Style.   The  rock  art  occurs  on  a  cliff  above  the  Gunnison  River  and  includes  a 
painted  horse  and  rider  and  a  shield  and  petroglyphs  of  two  horses,  one  of 
which  has  a  rider  with  a  "feathered"  headdress.   Other  rock  art  at  5DT4  is 
assigned  to  the  Early  Ute  Style  and  to  the  Uncompahgre  Style.   The  Early  Style 
art  is  described  below.   Site  5DT64,  a  short  distance  north  of  5DT4,  exhibits 
solid-pecked  petroglyphs  of  horses  and  riders,  an  abstract  anthropomorph,  and 
bighorn  sheep.  The  petroglyphs  are  carefully  executed,  and  the  horses  exhibit 
neck  reins  and  saddles  and  have  elongated  bodies  typical  of  all  historic  Ute 
rock  art.  Riders  are  mounted  in  realistic  poses  and  have  realistic  shapes. 

Rock  paintings  and  drawings  at  5GF2  which  are  assigned  to  the  Late  Ute 
Style  occur  in  the  entry  room  of  a  cave  located  at  an  elevation  of  8,000  feet 
elevation  in  the  Flattops  Mountains,  northeast  of  Glenwood  Springs,  Colorado. 
The  rock  art  at  5GF2  is  described  and  illustrated  in  detail  in  Appendix  A  of 
this  study.  The  paintings  are  executed  in  black  (charcoal),  red  and  yellow 
pigments;  most  of  the  art  is  black.   Scenes  depicted  include  an  apparent  bison 
hunt  and  a  possible  battle  or  battle  ceremony  with  equestrians.  Elsewhere  at 
5GF2  is  an  elaborate  polychrome  "shield"  with  "feathers"  attached,  simple 
anthropomorphs  with  broad-brimmed  "hats",  a  linear  shield-figure,  horses  and 
riders,  bighorn  sheep  and  bison.  The  various  forms  appear  to  be  roughly 
contemporaneous,  but  it  is  apparent  that  several  artists  worked  at  the  site. 
It  is  also  apparent  that  some  elements  were  drawn  and  then  were  marked  over 
and  around  with  charcoal,  specifically,  the  large  shield  and  the 
anthropomorphs.   whether  the  marks  are  contemporaneous  with  the  elements  is 
not  known,  and,  possibly,  the  marks  were  made  during  subsequent  visits  to  the 
site. 
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There  are  only  two  horses  and  riders  at  5GF2  which  are  assigned  to  the 
Late  Historic  Ute  Indian  Style.  These  are  characterized  by  realistically 
shaped  riders  on  elongated  horses  with  detailed  manes,  tails  and  various 
decorations.  The  polychrome  shield  may  also  date  from  the  late  Ute  period. 
Remaining  imagery  at  5GF2  can  generally  be  included  in  the  Early  Ute  Style, 
suggesting  that,  overall,  the  site  dates  from  a  transitional  period  possibly 
just  before  A.D.  1830.   Certain  traits  of  the  art  are  transitional  in  nature. 
Stick-like  riders  of  the  bison  hunt  and/or  battle  scene  carry  simple  outline 
shields  characteristic  of  early  art.   However,  the  riders  are  mounted  on 
horses  with  realistic  shapes  and  decorated  halters,  similar  to  those  depicted 
at  5ME455  (discussed  below).  Anthropomorphs  with  "hats"  at  5GF2  share  traits 
of  early  and  late  Ute  art,  insofar  as  the  hats  would  appear  to  be  late;  but 
the  simple  body  forms  are  more  typical  of  early  art.   Bison  and  bighorn  sheep 
occur  in  Ute  art  of  both  the  late  and  early  periods. 

At  5GF305,  a  site  located  south  of  the  Colorado  River,  a  single  abraded 
or  lightly  pecked  rearing  horse  may  be  of  late  Ute  or  of  modern  origin 
(Appendix  A).   The  horse  is  portrayed  in  a  naturalistic  as  well  as  realistic 
mannerand  resembles  Euro-American  depictions.   Other  rock  art  at  5GF305  is 
Uncompahgre  Style. 

Site  5ME101  exhibits  a  single  panel  of  solid  and  stipple-pecked 
petroglyphs  which  includes  late  and  early  Ute  art  forms;  most  is  early.   Rock 
art  at  the  site  was  made  by  several  artists,  and  it  all  appears  roughly 
contemporaneous  which  may  indicate  that  it,  like  that  at  5GF2,  dates  from  a 
transitional  period.   The  petroglyphs  occur  on  a  rock  outcrop  west  of  the 
Gunnison  River  near  early  Ute  petroglyphs  at  5ME232.  The  Late  Style 
petroglyphs  at  5ME101  include  depictions  of  horsemen,  one  of  which  carries  a 
shield  and  a  staff,  three  shield-figures,  one  of  which  branishes  a  rifle,  one 
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carries  a  staff  and  wears  a  headdress,  and  one  appears  to  have  been  shot  and 
falls  backward.   Also  exhibited  is  a  man  shooting  a  rifle  at  a  fallen  man 
who's  rifle  appears  to  be  falling  or  has  fallen,  and  a  hunter  who  aims  an 
arrow  at  a  large  deer  or  elk.  Apparently,  the  art  records  a  variety  of 
incidents  including  a  battle  with  horse  and  foot  soldiers. 

Two  horse  and  rider  petroglyphs  at  5MN5,  a  large  rock  art  site  on  the 
east  slope  of  the  Uncompahgre  Plateau,  are  assigned  to  the  Late  Ute  Style  but 
possibly  date  from  a  transitional  period.  The  horses  are  in  naturalistic 
shapes  and  poses  and  appear  to  be  galloping.   The  riders  exhibit  little  detail 
but  are  mounted  in  a  realistic  manner.   Other  rock  art  at  5MN5,  also  assigned 
to  the  late  Ute  period,  is  lightly  patinated  and  depicts  a  scene  of  three 
bears  climbing  trees  (probably  made  by  more  than  one  artist).   The  scene 
apparently  had  ceremonial  relevance  to  the  late  historic  Ute  of  the  region  as 
Buckles  (1971:1072-1073)  reports  that  the  imagery  is  "duplicated  in  a  painting 
of  the  Ute  Bear  dance  made  by  an  Uncompahgre  Ute  Indian  for  a  Mr.  Tom  McKee  . 
.  .  The  painting  is  said  to  depict  a  scene  in  the  Bear  Dance  legend."  Buckles 
estimates  that  the  painting  was  made  sometime  before  A.D.  1900.   If  so,  the 
petroglyph  at  5MN5  may  date  from  just  before  the  1880  removal  of  the 
Tabeguache  or  Uncompahgre  Ute.  An  interesting  note  is  that  the  paws  on  one 
bear  climbing  a  tree  are  in  the  forms  of  pawprints,  a  trait  of  the  Uncompahgre 
Style.   Site  5MN5  also  exhibits  early  Ute  rock  art  and  Uncompahgre  Style  art. 

A  final  late  Ute  site,  5MN68,  also  in  the  Uncompahgre  river  drainage, 
exhibits  incised  petroglyphs  which  show  horses,  a  horse  and  rider,  a  sketchy 
anthropomorph,  lines  and  tipis  or  wickiups.   Pecked  forms  include  a  bow-legged 
anthropomorph  wearing  a  broad-brimmed  "hat".   Other  petroglyphs  at  5MN68  are 
assigned  to  the  Uncompahgre  Style. 
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EARLY  UTE  INDIAN  ROCK  ART 

Early  Style  art  occurs  at  twenty  (20)  west-central  Colorado  sites,  5DT1, 
4;  5EA317;  5GF2 ,  168,  342,  742,  931;  5ME158,  159,  163,  165,  232,  455,  718, 
729,  905,  1551;  5MN5,  14,  30  and  64.   Buckles  (1971)  has  Illustrated  and 
discussed  rock  art  at  5DT1,  4;  5MN5 ,  14,  30  and  64.  The  Early  Style  is 
characterized  by  paintings  and  petroglyphs  which  feature  more  abstract  and, 
overall,  less  realistic  life  forms  and  other  representations  than  the  Late 
Style  art.   Certain  images  are  shared  with  the  late  art,  such  as  elongated 
horses  and  shield-figures  which  are  more  common  in  the  earlier  art  and  are 
probably  indicative  of  the  historic  change  from  foot  soldiers  to  mounted 
soldiers  in  the  manner  described  for  the  historic  Plains  (Secoy  1953).  Tipis 
and  wickiups  are  not  associated  with  the  Early  Style. 

Site  Descriptions  and  Discussion  (Figures  64,  66-67  Plates  18-22) 

At  5DT1,  grooved  and  pecked  petroglyphs  of  early  Ute  art  include 
plant-like  forms,  lizard-shaped  anthropomorphs  (some  with  broad-brimmed 
"hats"),  rake-like  abstracts,  "tool"-grooves,  crosses,  possible  vulva  symbols, 
hoof-prints,  simple  horses  and  riders,  many  of  which  are  linear  stick-like 
forms,  and  bear  pawprints.  A  few  full-bodied  anthropomorphs  and  quadrupeds 
also  occur.  As  noted  earlier,  late  Ute  paintings  superimpose  some  of  the 
early  grooved  petroglyphs.  At  5DT4,  abraded  and  incised  petroglyphs  depict 
horses,  deer  or  elk  and  horses  and  riders.  The  latter  include  sketchy  forms 
which  show  stick-like  riders  and  simple  shield  forms. 
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Red  and  black  rock  paintings  occur  at  5EA317 ,  a  cave  site  near  the 
Colorado  River.   The  paintings  occur  on  the  walls  and  on  boulders  in  a  large 
entry  room  and  on  the  cliff  just  outside.   The  imagery  includes  horses  and 
riders,  anthropomorphs  with  arms  out-to-the-side,  shield-figures,  horses  and 
lines,  both  straight  and  wavy.  Two  riders  have  shields,  and  two  or  three  may 
wear  hats.   In  general,  the  riders  are  simple  linear  forms,  some  are 
stick-like.   The  horses  have  ovate  and  rectangular  shapes;  reins  and  possibly 
the  profiles  of  tall  (Spanish-type?)  saddles  are  depicted  on  five  horses.   One 
or  two  horses  are  phallic.  Anthropomorphs  generally  have  rounded  heads  and 
simple  stick-like  bodies;  shield-figures  feature  stick-like  anthropomorphs  and 
simple  circular  shields,  some  solid  and  some  in  outline.  A  row  of  abstracted 
and  linear  shield-figures  occurs  on  the  cliff  outside  the  cave.  Vertical 
lines  which  occur  beside  the  row  of  shield  figures  may  symbolize  additional 
"warriors".  Two  shield-figures  appear  to  have  spears  or  staffs  extending  from 
the  top  of  the  shields.  A  single  outline  circle  with  a  dot  in  the  center  is 
exhibited  above  a  horse  and  rider.  That  abstract  image  is  similar  to  a  pecked 
form  at  5ME158  (below)  and  may  represent  a  shield  with  a  personal  symbol  for  a 
warrior. 

Paintings  and  drawings  at  cave  site  5GF2  were  discussed  above  as  part  of 
late  Ute  art.  While  it  is  felt  that  the  site  generally  exhibits  transitional 
traits  between  early  and  late  art,  the  majority  of  the  forms  may  be  classified 
as  early  based  on  the  linear  and  stick-like  nature  of  anthropomorphs,  horsemen 
with  shields  and  a  shield-figure.   The  majority  of  horsement  and  bison 
depicted  in  the  hunting  and  "battle"  scene  fall  within  the  Early  Style 
category. 
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Four  early  Ute  rock  art  sites  occur  in  canyons  which  are  northern 
tributaries  to  the  Colorado  River.   Mud  paintings  at  5GF168  are  exhibited  on  a 
canyon  wall  and  depict  a  horse  and  rider  and  probable  horse  and  bison  figures 
in  the  Early  Style.  Red  paintings  are  exhibited  on  a  canyon  wall  at  5GF342,  a 
few  miles  from  5GF168.  The  paintings  include  two  small  anthropomorphs  with 
upraised  arms  (one  is  phallic  and  the  other  is  headless),  two  small 
anthropomorphs  with  arms  out-to-the-side  and  a  possible  third  which  is  badly 
weathered.  Another  form  at  the  site  appears  to  be  a  stick-like  horseman  on  an 
abstract  and  linear  horse.   Red  rock  paintings  also  occur  at  5GF742,  a  few 
miles  southwest  of  5GF168  and  342.   These  weathered  paintings,  on  a  cliff 
depict  a  probable  horse  and  rider,  a  probable  bison  and  an  unknown  zoomorph; 
the  three  forms  are  presented  in  profile.   Site  5GF931  is  in  an  overhang  on  a 
rock  outcrop  associated  with  possible  cultural  material.  The  rock  art  at  that 
site  is  composed  of  red  and  orange  rock  paintings  of  six  horses  and  riders, 
one  horse  and  a  horizontal  "ladder"  with  twenty-eight  (28)  rungs.   Similar 
"ladders"  occur  at  Ute  sites  56F619  and  5ME526.  The  horses  have  a  variety  of 
shapes  ranging  from  rectangular  to  elongated,  and  some  of  the  horses  are  more 
detailed  than  others  which  would  not  be  identifiable  without  the  context  of 
riders.   All  of  the  riders  are  sketchy,  and  only  the  upper  bodies  are 
depicted. 

Early  Ute  petroglyphs  at  5ME101,  discussed  above,  are  of  horses  and 
riders,  a  snake,  deer  or  elk,  anthropomorphs,  unidentified  quadrupeds 
(possibly  horses)  and  abstract  linear  images  such  as  wavy  lines,  circles,  and 
mazes.  A  possible  bola-like  device  is  also  depicted.  Horses  in  the  Early 
Style  range  from  stick-like  to  realistic;  one  exhibits  a  "feathered"  halter. 
Riders  are  simple  forms,  usually  stick-like;  one  has  an  outline  shield,  and 
two  hold  bows  or  "ropes".  Anthropomorphs  are  in  various  forms;  some  have 
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upraised  hands,  and  others  have  arms  out-to-the-side.   One  anthropomorph 
appears  to  be  walking,  and  another  holds  a  stick.   One  anthropomorph  wears  a 
"feather"  headdress  and  one  is  a  lizard-like  form  similar  to  a  "grooved"  form 
from  5DT1. 

Early  Ute  rock  art  at  5ME158 ,  in  the  Gunnison  River  drainage,  is  diverse 
and  is  located  on  several  panels  scattered  throughout  the  site.  Uncompahgre 
Style  petroglyphs  also  occur  at  the  site.  The  Ute  rock  art  is  all 
petroglyphs,  solid-pecked,  stipple-pecked  and  abraded,  and  is  exhibited  on  a 
cliff  wall  and  on  boulders.  Art  attributed  to  the  early  Ute  includes  three  or 
four  horses  and  riders,  a  shield-figure,  a  number  of  bighorn  sheep,  deer  or 
elk,  a  variety  of  anthropomorphs,  pawprints  and  linear  abstracts.  The  horses 
and  riders  are  simple  and  undetailed.  All  of  the  equestrians  have  arms 
out-to-the-side;  one  appears  to  wear  a  two-horn  headdress  and  carry  a  shield 
with  a  staff  or  a  bow  and  arrow.   Other  anthropomorphs  at  5ME158  include 
full-bodied,  bow-legged  forms  with  arms  presented  out  from  the  shoulders  and 
down;  another  bow-legged  anthropomorph  is  armless  and  has  a  wavy  line  with  a 
loop  at  the  end  (lariat?)  attached  to  the  left  foot.  Additional 
anthropomorphs  at  the  site  include  one  which  wears  a  rabbit-ear  headdress,  one 
with  a  two-horn  headdress,  two  which  wear  broad-brim  "hats"  and  one  figure 
with  a  loop  headdress;  two  of  the  latter  hold  stick-like  items.  Also,  there 
are  elongated  and  stick-like  figures,  two  of  which  have  naturalistic  feet  and 
legs,  and  one  is  in  a  walking  pose.   One  smaller  figure  is  armless  and  is 
bending  forward.  Linear  abstracts  are  predominately  lines,  straight  and  wavy, 
with  loops  attached  to  one  or  both  ends.  The  latter  resemble  bola-like 
devices  which  are  also  exhibited  at  5ME101,  159  and  5MN64.   On  one  panel,  a 
wavy  line  is  presented  beneath  an  outline  circle  with  a  dot  or  dash  in  the 
center  in  association  with  four  anthropomorphs  wearing  headdresses.  The 
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circular  image  is  similar  to  a  painted  one  at  5EA317  (described  above).   There 
are  two  lightly  abraded  quadrupeds  at  5ME158  which  are  distinctive.   One 
represents  an  elongated  deer  or  elk  with  complex  antlers  and  the  other  is  a 
probable  bighorn  sheep  drawn  with  the  perspective  form  above,  as  if  one  is 
looking  down  on  the  top  of  the  head  and  horns. 

Site  5ME159  is  approximately  two  miles  from  5ME158.   Rock  art  at  5ME159 
is  extensive  and  includes,  in  addition  to  early  Ute  petroglyphs,  Uncompahgre 
Style  and  Basketmaker  petroglyphs,  described  earlier.   Early  Ute  rock  art  at 
5ME159  occurs  on  a  cliff  and  on  boulders  at  the  site.  The  early  Ute 
petroglyphs  are  solid  and  stipple-pecked  and  include  depictions  of  horses  and 
riders,  bighorn  sheep,  bison,  pawprints,  hands  with  arms  attached,  a  shield 
figure,  anthropomorphs ,  linear  abstracts  and  what  appear  to  be  various  pieces 
of  horse  tack  such  as  a  bridle,  leather  attachments  and  rings.  Also  exhibited 
is  a  bola-like  device.  Horses  and  riders  are  predominately  simple  triangular 
or  linear  forms.   Two  horsemen  wear  large  trailing  "feather"  headdresses.  A 
group  of  horsemen,  including  those  with  headdresses,  surround  a  large  stylized 
bison  which  looks  like  a  spotted  insect  and  is  being  pursued  by  a  number  of 
smaller  horses  and  riders.   Buckles  (1971)  notes  that  in  early  Ute  art  bison 
hunters  are  usually  depicted  as  much  smaller  than  their  prey  which  is  probably 
symbolic  of  the  awe  felt  by  the  early  mounted  hunters.   More  realistic  bison 
also  occur  at  the  site  with  bighorn  sheep,  hands,  pawprints,  and  a 
shield-figure  with  "feathers"  protruding  from  the  shield  and  wearing  a 
"feather"  headdress;  a  staff  or  spear  protrudes  from  the  shield.   Simple 
linear  anthropomorphs  with  arms  down  at  the  side  and  arms  out  to  the  side  are 
also  exhibited;  one  of  the  anthropomorphs  possibly  wears  a  "hat".   The  horse 
tack  representations  were  apparently  made  by  the  same  artist  who  pecked  the 
large  bison  because  the  technique  and  general  appearance  of  the  elements  are 
so  similar. 
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Site  5ME163  has  petroglyphs  of  the  Uncompahgre  Style  superimposed  by 
early  Ute  petroglyphs.  The  rock  art  is  located  on  a  boulder  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  Gunnison  River.   The  Ute  petroglyphs  on  one  panel  are  of  a  single 
horseman  following  a  deer  or  elk  and  four  bighorn  sheep.   A  stylized  bear 
pawprint  and  another  sheep  are  above  the  latter  images.   A  second  panel 
includes  two  horses  and  riders,  unidentified  quadrupeds,  anthropo«orphs  and 
two  circular  abstract  designs.   All  of  the  forms  are  solid-pecked. 

Site  5ME165  is  an  early  Ute  rock  art  site  of  the  Dolores  River.  The  art 
is  located  beneath  a  large  boulder  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  and  is 
composed  of  both  charcoal  paintings  and  abraded  petroglyphs.  There  are  three 
panels  of  rock  art.   One  panel  features  a  large  charcoal  bison  facing  a 
smaller  charcoal  horse  and  rider.   Other  elements  in  the  panel  are  two  abraded 
bison,  one  smaller  abraded  horse  and  rider  and  two  lines.  A  second  panel  has 
a  possible  six  abraded  horses  and  riders  and  one  bison.  The  third  panel 
exhibits  two  charcoal  anthropomorphs  with  bow-legs  (one  is  phallic),  a 
possible  horse  and  rider,  an  unknown  element  or  elements  (possibly  horses)  and 
scratches.  All  of  the  horsemen  at  5ME165  are  stick-like,  but  the  horses  are 
more  full-bodied,  something  noted  for  other  early  Ute  sites  discussed  above. 

Early  Ute  petroglyphs  at  5ME232  are  very  interesting  insofar  as  they 
depict  subject  matter  unique  to  the  present  studyand  insightful  as  to  Ute 
ceremonialism.   The  rock  art  occurs  on  the  wall  of  a  shallow  canyon  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Gunnison  River  and  is  a  short  distance  from  5ME101  (discussed 
earlier)  and  5ME162  (discussed  below).   The  petroglyphs  are  all  solid-pecked, 
and  the  majority  are  carefully  executed.   Depicted  are  a  linear  horse  and  a 
rider  holding  a  shield,  a  bear  pawprint  with  long  claws,  a  stick-figure 
anthropomorph  with  a  large  two-horn  headdress  and  an  anthropomorph  in  a  bear 
disguise  (or  a  mythological  "bear"  personage)  standing  upright  with  very  large 
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paws.   Separated  from  these  elements  are  an  upright  snake  and  two  unidentified 
forms  which  are  made  with  a  less  careful  and  different  technique  and  may  be 
modern.  Apparently,  the  early  Ute  rock  art  at  5ME232  is  concerned  with 
ceremonial  activities  different  from  those  which  are  symbolized  by  the  more 
usual  hunting  and  battle  scenes.   Only  two  other  study  sites,  5ME158  and 
5ME526,  depict  figures  with  horned  or  earred  headdresses  which  suggest 
ceremonialism  similar  to  that  of  5ME232.   However,  no  other  Ute  site  exhibits 
an  image  as  impressive  or  as  supernatural  in  appearance  as  the  "bear"  at 
5ME232. 

Site  5ME455  occurs  on  a  rock  outcrop  on  Pinon  Mesa  of  the  Uncompahgre 
Plateau.  The  site  is  within  the  drainage  of  the  Gunnison  River.   Black 
Paintings  and  drawings  are  exhibited  beneath  a  ledge  at  5ME455.   Subject 
matter  includes  rows  of  quadrupeds,  horses  and  riders,  and  anthropomorphs. 
One,  possibly  two,  riders  wear  broad-brinmed  "hats",  and  two  riders  appear  to 
hold  circular  shields.   Reins  are  depicted  on  horses  with  riders.   One 
quadruped  is  thin  and  elongated  with  circular  hooves  and  exaggerated  antlers 
and  is  similar  to  an  abraded  form  depicted  at  5ME158.   Remaining  quadrupeds 
are  probably  horses  and  generally  resemble  the  horses  with  riders.   However, 
the  subject  quadrupeds,  unlike  the  horses  with  riders,  have  up  to  five  linear 
protrusions  on  the  top  of  the  heads  rather  than  the  ears  depicted  on  horses 
with  riders.  The  lines  are  vertical  and  do  not  look  like  antlers  or  horns  and 
are  similar  to  halter  "feathers"  exhibited  on  horses  at  5GF2  (discussed 
above).  Horses  at  5GF2  also  exhibit  halter  feathers  (or  possibly  scalps) 
hanging  from  the  muzzle.   It  is  interesting  that  the  artists  apparently 
distinguish  between  horses  being  ridden  and  those  without  riders.  The  fact 
that  the  quadrupeds  (horses)  are  depicted  in  rows  with  riders  around  and 
between  suggests  that  they  are  being  driven,  perhaps  as  a  result  of  a  raid. 
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It  is  possible  that  the  halter  "feathers"  distinguish  horses  belonging  to 
certain  cultural  groups.   For  instance,  in  a  Ute-Navajo  battle  scene  painted 
by  the  Navajo  in  Canyon  de  Chelly,  Arizona,  a  distinguishing  feature  of  Ute 
warriors  is  the  presence  of  "feathers"  on  the  halters  of  the  horses  (Grant 
19 78: Figure  4.73).   It  is  also  possible  that  the  "feathers"  symbolize  horses 
obtained  in  a  certain  manner. 

Site  5ME718  is  located  in  the  drainage  of  the  Gunnison  River,  at  a  rock 
overhang.  The  overhang  exhibits  evidence  of  past  occupation  such  as  lithics 
and  charcoal.   Petroglyphs  at  the  site  are  apparently  from  at  least  two  time 
periods  and  are  all  solid-pecked.   Earlier  art  is  probably  prehistoric  and  is 
composed  of  wavy  lines  which  may  be  in  the  Archaic  Abstract  Tradition 
(discussed  earlier).  Later  petroglyphs  at  the  site  are  attributed  to  the 
early  Ute  and  include  at  least  two  horses  and  riders  and  two  anthropomorphs 
with  arms  out-to-the-side.  The  riders  are  simple  stick-like  forms,  and  the 
horses  have  aberrant  shapes. 

Petroglyphs  at  5ME729  occur  in  the  drainage  of  the  Dolores  River  and  are 
solid-pecked  and  abraded.  The  petroglyphs  are  on  a  cliff  wall  near  the  head 
of  a  canyon  and  include  depictions  of  shield-figures,  an  anthropomorph  which 
appears  to  be  walking  or  standing  above  a  quadruped,  parallel  lines  which  are 
around  the  anthropomorph  and  quadruped  and  rows  of  horses  and  riders.   The 
subject  horses  have  reins,  and  riders  have  shields  and  possible  spears  or 
staffs.  Horses  with  riders  are  depicted  in  outline  and  as  solid  forms.   Six 
linear  shield-figures  appear  in  a  row  and  exhibit  outline  circular  shields 
with  "spears"  or  staffs  extending  from  the  top.   One  shield  has  ray-like 
devices  protruding  from  it,  and  one  has  lines  in  the  interior.   One  spear  or 
staff  is  decorated  with  what  may  be  feathers.  A  seventh  shield-figure  is 
separate  from  the  aforementioned,  and  the  subject  shield  is  composed  of  three 
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concentric  circles;  a  line  (staff?)  protrudes  from  the  top  of  the  shield. 

Red  rock  paintings  are  exhibited  at  5ME905,  a  small  rockshelter  beneath 
a  boulder  in  the  drainage  of  the  Colorado  River.  The  paintings  occur  with  a 
variety  of  lithic  materials.  The  rock  paintings  depict  a  horse  and  rider,  an 
anthropomorph,  a  quadruped  and  possibly  another  horse  in  the  Early  Ute  Style. 

Site  5ME1551  is  a  petroglyph  panel  on  a  sandstone  cliff  in  Glade  Park  on 
the  Uncompahgre  Plateu.  The  petroglyphs  are  solid-pecked  and  include 
depictions  of  two  horses  and  riders  and  three  abstract  and  stylized 
anthropomorphs.   One  rider  wears  a  trailing  headdress  with  15  "feathers"  and 
holds  reins.   Feathers  or  mane  are  shown  on  the  neck  of  the  horse.  The  three 
abstract  anthropomorphs  are  similar  and  are  roughly  bottle-shaped.  Heads  are 
composed  of  three  lines  in  a  triad  shape  (feathers?).   Two  of  the  figures  have 
interior  body  decorations  composed  of  cross-hatched  lines;  the  third  figure 
has  a  single  horizontal  "waist"  line.   One  figure  has  linear  legs  and  arms, 
and  one  has  arms  only.   A  third  figure  has  a  number  of  lines  projecting 
outward  from  the  body  which  possibly  represent  arms  and/ or  clothing.   The 
anthropomorphs  are  quite  distinctive,  and  similar  Ute  forms  are  unknown  from 
the  present  study. 

Early  Historic  Ute  Indian  Style  petroglyphs  occur  at  four  sites  in  the 
drainage  of  the  Uncompahgre  River  which  were  studied  by  Buckles  (1971).  The 
sites  are  5MN5,  14,  10  and  64.  Early  Ute  petroglyphs  at  5MN5  occur  on  a  cliff 
and  include  a  solid-pecked  horse  and  rider  and  a  horizontal  line  (Buckles 
1971:  Figure  150,  Panel  4),  as  well  as  an  anthropomorph  hunting  a  deer  or 
elk.   Other  rock  art  at  5MN5  is  attributed  to  the  Uncompahgre  Complex  and  to 
late  (post-1830)  Ute  peoples,  discussed  above.  At  5MN14 ,  early  Ute  grooved 
and  incised  petroglyphs  depicting  horses  and  riders,  stick-figure 
anthropomorphs  and  abstract  linear  forms  occur  on  a  cliff.  The  anthropomorphs 
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are  in  active  poses;  four  appear  to  be  walking  (Buckles  1971:  Figure  151).   An 
abraded  horse  and  rider  in  the  Early  Ute  Style  are  exhibited  at  5MN30  on  a 
rockshelter  wall.   The  horse  is  simple  and  elongated,  and  the  rider  is 
stick-like.   Early  Ute  petroglyphs  at  5MN64  occur  on  a  boulder  and  are 
solid-pecked  forms  which  include  horses  and  riders,  stick-figure 
anthropomorphs,  cloven  hoof prints,  linear  abstracts,  bison  and  two 
shield-figures  wearing  headdresses  and  holding  staffs  or  spears  (Buckles  1971: 
Figure  153).   Scenes  show  small  horsemen  pursuing  larger  bison,  and  an 
anthropomorph  on  foot  aims  a  bow  and  arrow  at  the  head  of  a  bison.   One 
anthropomorph  appears  to  have  multiple  arms  and  is  similar  to  a  grooved  form 
at  5DT1 ,  both  forms  resemble  centipede-like  forms  of  the  Uncompahgre  Style. 
Another  anthropomorph  exhibited  at  5MN64  holds  a  bow  and  arrow;  three  or  four 
abstract  stick-figures  appear  to  hold  staffs  or  spears,  and  one  holds  a 
possible  bola-like  device  with  a  single  loop  or  stone  on  a  line.  Two  or  three 
of  the  latter  figures  appear  as  if  in  the  act  of  throwing  the  various 
devices.  A  bola-like  image  (with  three  loops  or  stones)  is  also  exhibited 
independently  at  the  site.   The  bola-like  devices  are  similar  to  images  at 
5ME101,  158  and  159,  previously  described.   Buckles  notes  that  the  possible 
bola  or  cord  with  a  weight  on  the  end  depicted  at  5MN64  "resembles  a  weapon 
described  by  a  Fr.  Niel  in  a  description  of  the  Utes  written  in  1753,  as 
quoted  by  Kayser  (1965:86)  which  may  be  similar  to  a  weapon  called 
"poggamoggan"  attributed  to  Shoshoneans  by  Lowie  (1924:245)"  (Buckles 
1971:1103).   Smith  (1974:262)  reports  that  folklore  tales  of  the  White  River 
and  Uncompahgre  Utes  include  references  to  poggamons.   Finally,  a  horseman  at 
5MN64  is  depicted  with  a  bird  adjacent  to  the  right  arm  which  Buckles 
(1971:1083)  has  interpreted  as  an  example  of  individualism  depicted  in  the 
rock  art.   The  bird  may  be  interpreted  as  a  personal  power  symbol  of  the 
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rider,  and  Buckles  notes  that  such  symbols  may  have  been  obtained  through 
visions  or  intermediaries  with  the  spirit  world.  The  image  is  seen  as  similar 
to  Plains  depictions  of  spirit  helpers  or  personal  symbols  of  power. 

UTE  ROCK  ART  WITHOUT  A  HISTORIC  CONTEXT 

At  ten  (10)  study  sites,  rock  art  without  depictions  of  or  associations 
with  historic  subject  matter  is  assigned  to  the  Ute.  The  assignments  are 
based  on  techniques  of  manufacture,  patina tion  levels  of  petroglyphs  and 
similarities  in  subject  matter  and  forms  to  Ute  art  otherwise  designated.  The 
ten  sites  are  5GF332,  333,  619;  5ME27,  98  159,  162,  526,  591  and  725.  The  age 
of  the  subject  rock  art  is  unknown,  but  it  is  likely  that  most  dates  from  pre- 
A.D.  1830  given  the  similarities  with  Early  Ute  Style  expressions  and  the  lack 
of  recognizable  historic  subjects.   Of  course,  the  art  could  date  from  after 
A.D.  1830,  made  by  Utes  who  were  less  influenced  by  contact  with 
Euro-Americans  and  Plains-based  Indians. 

Site  Descriptions  and  Discussion  (Plates  21-22) 

Red  rock  paintings  at  5GF332  are  faded  depictions  of  an  anthropomorph 
and  several  zoomorphs  which  occur  on  rock  slabs  in  an  arroyo.  At  5GF333,  red 
rock  paintings  on  a  rock  slab  depict  a  stick-figure  anthropomorph  holding  a 
bow  and  facing  a  quadruped,  possibly  a  pronghorn;  the  figures  are  faint,  and 
associated  forms  are  indistinct.   Red  rock  paintings  at  5GF619  occur  on  an 
overhanging  canyon  wall  and  are  partially  eroded.   Remaining  images  include 
what  may  be  the  hindquarters  of  two  quadrupeds  and  a  "fringed"  diagonal  line 
with  twenty-nine  perpendicular  lines  radiating  out  from  one  side.  The  latter 
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is  similar  to  ladder-like  forms  painted  and  pecked,  exhibited  at  5ME526  and 
5GF931,  respectively.   Rock  paintings  at  the  above  described  sites  are  located 
in  the  general  vicinity  of  previously  described  Ute  rock  paintings  at  5GF168 , 
342,  742  and  931.  All  of  the  subject  sites  are  in  the  Book  Cliffs,  north  of 
the  Colorado  River. 

Solid-pecked  petroglyphs  at  5ME27  are  in  the  most  part  attributed  to  the 
Uncompahgre  Complex.  The  art  which  occurs  on  a  boulder  south  of  the  Colorado 
River  includes  a  number  of  linear  abstracts,  paw  or  foot  prints,  quadrapeds 
and  authropomorphs.  Three  or  four  time  periods  are  represented  based  on 
patination  levels.  Among  the  more  recent  appearing  images  are  a  bighorn 
sheep,  a  naturalistic  authropomorph  and  a  geometric  linear  abstract  design. 
These  are  assigned  to  the  Ute.  The  bighorn  sheep  is  presented  with  a 
three-quarter  perspective,  as  if  looking  down  on  the  sheep  from  above.   The 
adjacent  authropomorph  has  knees  bent.  The  linear  abstract  design  is  close  to 
the  figures  described  above  and  superimposes  earlier  petroglyphs. 

An  interesting  group  of  petroglyphs  proposed  to  have  Ute  origins  are 
located  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Colorado  River  at  site  5ME526.  The 
petroglyphs  are  on  boulders  at  the  base  of  a  cliff  which  exhibits  possible 
Fremont  rock  paintings  discussed  previously.  The  petroglyphs,  in  three 
panels,  are  probably  the  work  of  three  artists.   One  solid-pecked  panel  is 
linear  and  abstract  with  depictions  of  cross-hatched  lines,  dots,  two  possible 
"walking"  stick-figure  anthropomorphs  joined  at  the  feet  by  a  spiral  and  a 
possible  vulva-symbol.  The  subject  petroglyphs  are  similar  to  Abstract 
Tradition  art,  but  light  patination  levels  indicate  a  historic  time  period. 
This  panel  was  discussed  earlier  with  Abstract  Tradition  Art.   A  second  panel 
exhibits  solid  and  stipple-pecked  forms,  also  lightly  patinated,  which  are 
three  anthropomorphs  wearing  headdresses  and  one  unidentified  insect-like 
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form.   One  of  the  three  anthropomorphs  wears  two  "rabbit-ears"  as  a  headdress 
and  has  two  lines  protruding  from  each  side  of  the  neck  above  the  shoulders, 
suggesting  a  mask  or  costume  of  some  type.   Two  "arms"  holding  a  stick-like 
device,  extend  out  to  one  side,  and  the  anthropomorph  appears  to  have  both 
feet  and  legs  in  motion.  The  second  and  third  anthropomorphs  are  static.   One 
is  armless  and  possibly  headless  with  a  simple  elongated  body  and  two  lines 
protruding  from  each  side  of  the  neck  (or  head).  The  other  anthropomorph  has 
arms  straight  out-to-the-side,  two  protrusions  from  each  side  of  the  neck  and 
a  stick-like  head  (or  headdress).   A  third  petroglyph  panel  features  lightly 
pecked,  scratched  and  abraded  forms  which  include  three  anthropomorphs,  a 
vertical  line  with  seven  perpendicular  lines,  and  a  broad  rectangular 
ladder-like  form  with  six  or  seven  irregularly-spaced  "rungs".  As  noted 
above,  these  "ladders"  are  similar  to  forms  at  5GF619  and  931.  The 
anthropomorphs  have  arms  held  out  from  the  bodies,  and  two  appear  to  hold 
stick-like  devices. 

The  remainder  of  proposed  Ute  rock  art  occurs  in  the  drainage  of  the 
Gunnison  River  at  sites  5ME98 ,  159,  162,  591  and  725.   Red  rock  paintings  at 
5ME98  are  exhibited  on  a  rock  outcrop  in  a  canyon  and  include  depictions  of 
two  bison  and  four  or  more  anthropomorphs.  There,  two  anthropomorphs  are 
depicted  with  obvious  headdresses;  the  remainder  are  abstracted  and  eroded, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  determine  if  headdresses  are  depicted.  At  5ME159 ,  a 
panel  of  petroglyphs,  located  on  a  boulder,  includes  moderately  patinated 
Uncompahgre  Style  forms  and  lightly  patinated  anthropomorphs,  linear  abstracts 
and  quadrupeds,  including  bighorn  sheep,  which  may  be  Ute  in  origin.   Other 
lightly  patinated  forms  on  the  panel  are  obviously  the  work  of  modern  vandals, 
and,  therefore,  it  is  not  conclusive  that  the  aforementioned  art  is  Ute. 
However,  nearby  petroglyphs  at  5ME159  (discussed  previously)  in  the  Early  Ute 
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Style  support  a  Ute  origin  for  the  subject  forms.   Site  5ME162  also  exhibits 
petroglyphs  of  the  Uncompahgre  Style  as  well  as  forms  attributed  to  the  Ute. 
The  petroglyphs  occur  on  the  walls  of  a  shallow  canyon.   Two  lightly  patinated 
anthropomorphs  attributed  to  the  Ute  appear  to  be  "copies"  of  adjacent 
Uncompahgre  Style  forms  which  are  more  darkly  patinated.   Nearby,  a  lightly 
patinated  stipple-pecked  anthropomorph  and  a  hand  with  arm  are  depicted. 
These  forms  are  also  attributed  to  the  Ute;  the  hand  with  arm  is  similar  to 
early  Ute  forms  described  for  5ME159  which  is  approximately  two  miles  from 
5ME162.   Finally,  at  5ME162,  four  solid-pecked  bear  pawprints  are  also 
attributed  to  the  Ute.  The  prints  are  stylized  and  are  similar  to  those  of 
the  Uncompahgre  Complex  but  are  less  carefully  made  and  more  lightly  patinated 
than  those  typical  of  Uncompahgre  Style  art. 

Petroglyphs  at  5ME591  and  5ME725  are  attributed  to  the  Ute  based  on 
light,  patination  levels  and  locations  which  are  close  to  Ute  rock  art  at 
5ME158  and  5ME159.  A  boulder  at  site  5ME591  exhibits  petroglyphs  of  deer  or 
elk.   Site  5ME725  is  located  at  a  rock  overhang  which  evinces  occupation. 
Petroglyphs  at  that  site  are  a  bow-legged  and  headless  anthropomorph  and  a 
possible  canine.   Bow-legged  anthropomorphs  attributed  to  the  Ute  also  occur 
nearby  at  5ME158. 

It  is  notable  that  earlier  Ute  rock  art  has  a  number  of  depictions  of 
anthropomorphs  (on  foot  as  well  as  on  horseback)  wearing  headdresses  and 
possibly  masks  and  other  ceremonial  dress  in  addition  to  the  "feather" 
headdresses  common  to  later  art.  Headdresses  in  late  Ute  art  examined  in  this 
study  are  restricted  to  the  trailing  and  crown-like  "feather"  headdresses  worn 
by  horsemen.   The  above  distinctions  suggest  that  historic  Ute  rock  art  was 
related  to  different  activities  and  functioned  somewhat  differently  over  time, 
and  that  there  was  more  emphasis  on  ceremonies  unrelated  to  use  of  the  horse 
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during  the  earlier  period.  The  ceremonies  may  have  been  part  of  shamanic 
rites  known  to  have  been  performed  by  the  historic  Ute  (Smith 
1974:152-162)and/or  annual  group  ceremonies  such  as  dances. 

The  Bear  Dance  is  the  only  major  ceremony  documented  for  the  northern 
Ute  which  is  believed  to  have  prehistoric  origins  (Smith  1974:220).   Marsh 
(1982:131)  reports  that  the  bear  "plays  a  special  semi-magical  role  in  Ute 
culture  and  is  considered  the  second  bravest  of  all  the  animals  ..."  Reed 
(1896(lX):237-244)  reports  that  the  southern  Ute  believe  that  their  first 
ancestors  were  bears,  and  that  a  later  race  of  Indians  changed  to  bears  upon 
death.   Present  day  bears  are  believed  to  be  related  to  the  ancestral  bears. 
Reed  also  states  that  the  Ute  believe  the  bear  posess  magical  power. 
Functions  of  the  Bear  Cance  and  related  ceremonies  are  interpreted:   (1)  to 
assist  the  bears  to  recover  from  hibernation,  (2)  to  charm  the  dancers  from 
danger  of  death  from  bears,  (3)  to  enable  the  Indians  to  send  messages  to  the 
dead,  and  (4)  for  the  purpose  of  healing  (Reed  1896(1X):238).   It  is  observed 
that  the  Bear  Dance  is  given  under  the  direction  of  a  chief  or  a  medicine  man 
and  various  assistants.  Early  Ute  rock  art  sites  in  west-central  Colorado 
exhibit  numerous  bear-related  images  including  bear  pawprints  and  an 
anthropomorph  dressed  as  a  bear  (possible  a  vear  shaman  or  impersonator)  or  a 
mythological  bear  personageat  5ME232.   Such  imagery  may  relate  to  the  Bear 
Dance  ceremony  and/or  to  the  spiritual  power  of  the  bear  in  other  contexts. 
Bear  Dance  related  imagery  at  5MN5  of  bears  in  trees,  described  above, 
possibly  illustrates  a  myth  regarding  the  origin  of  the  dance  the  Northern  Ute 
say:  A  hunter  "saw  a  bear  dancing  back  and  forth  to  a  pine  tree,  and  on  his 
return  home  the  hunter  taught  his  people  to  do  the  dance"  (Smith  1974:221). 
Or,  the  imagery  may  be  related  to  a  phase  of  the  Bear  Dance  as  described  by 
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the  Southern  Ute:   "It  is  believed  that  the  bears  leave  their  caves  toward  the 
close  of  the  second  day  of  the  dance,  and  the  female  bears  begin  dancing  to 
trees"  (Reed  1896:242). 

Buckles  (1971)  has  proposed  that  historic  Ute  rock  art  emphasizes  (male) 
individual  feats  as  opposed  to  group-related  activities  or  achievements  which 
are  presumably  more  often  depicted  in  prehistoric  rock  art.   Individualistic 
warrior  activities  attributed  to  historic  Plains  peoples  (Keyser  1984)  and 
visible  in  late  Plains  rock  art  may  have  influenced  similar  themes  in  Ute 
art.   Individualistic  subject  matter  in  west-central  Colorado  Ute  art  is 
visible  in  the  depictions  of  headdresses,  shields,  horses,  weaponry  and 
personal  symbols  such  as  the  bird  at  5MN64.   Buckles  also  views  historic  Ute 
art  as  primarily  secular  in  content.  However,  it  is  probable  that  secular 
subject  matter  such  as  hunting  scenes,  battles,  tipis  or  wickiups  and  horses 
had  spiritual  content  and  functions.   Certainly  the  headdresses  and  shields 
visible  in  battle,  hunting  and  horse  herding  scenes  suggest  spiritualism, 
albeit  on  an  individual  basis.   The  numerous  depictions  of  horses  in  Ute  rock 
art  can  be  seen  as  spiritual  symbols  on  individual  and  group  levels,  insofar 
as  the  horse  significantly  changed  and  directed  Ute  cultural  development. 
Apachean  peoples  of  the  Southwest  who  culturally  interacted  with  the  Ute 
developed  mythologies  centered  around  the  horse  during  the  seventeenth  century 
(Clark  1966).   It  is  probable  that  something  similar  occurred  with  Ute 
populations,  as  suggested  by  the  cave  settings  for  rock  paintings  of  horses 
riders,  and  associated  images  at  5GF2  and  5EA317. 

Cultural  relationships  between  the  Uncompahgre  Complex  and  the  Ute  are 
not  apparent  from  the  rock  art  record.   While  Ute  art  occurs  with  Uncompahgre 
Style  rock  art  at  thirteen  sites,  there  are  no  conclusive  stylistic 
relationships  between  the  two  expressions  in  the  present  study  material. 
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There  is  the  sharing  of  locations  and  an  emphasis  on  bear  imagery  (as  well  as 
the  ethnographic  evidence  for  the  significance  of  the  bear  in  Ute  culture)  to 
link  the  two.  Also,  there  is  an  overlap  of  subjects  and  forms  such  as 
stylized  bear  pawprints,  linear  abstracts,  "tool"  grooves,  bighorn  sheep  and  a 
variety  of  simple  anthropomorphic  forms.  However,  that  shared  subject  matter 
is  inconclusive  evidence  for  cultural  relationships  given  the  widespread 
depiction  of  such  subjects  throughout  the  Colorado  Plateau,  Plains  and  Great 
Basin.  Never  the  less,  it  seems  likely  that  the  Uncompahgre  rock  art  (if  not 
the  related  culture  which  may  have  been  gone  by  the  time  the  Ute  arrived  in 
west-central  Colorado)  influenced  the  Ute  to  some  extent.   This  seems  most 
obvious  in  the  sharing  of  similar  stylized  bear  pawprint  imagery  and  the 
choice  of  rock  art  locations.   If  the  early  Ute  were  responsible  for  any 
Uncompahgre  Style  rock  art,  it  is  likely  that  significant  cultural  changes  had 
taken  place  by  the  time  the  Ute  art  described  in  this  study  was  made  because 
it  is,  on  the  whole,  quite  distinct  from  the  Uncompahgre  Style. 

OTHER  HISTORIC  ROCK  ART  (A.D.  1750-1880) 

Site  Descriptions  and  Discussion  (Figures  69-70) 

Two  rock  art  sites  in  the  present  study  are  assigned  to  historic  peoples 
believed  to  be  other  than  the  Ute  (Figure  63).   First  is  site  5GF1339 ,  a 
rockshelter  in  the  Book  Cliffs  north  of  the  Colorado  River  which  exhibits 
drawings  in  red  and  black  pigments  (see  Mahaney  Rhodes  1986).  The  rock  art  at 
5GF1339  is  attributed  to  Shoshonean  people,  possibly  Comanche  or  Shoshoni, 
with  cultural  ties  to  the  northwestern  Plains.  The  style  of  the  art  is 
similar  to  that  described  by  Keyser  (1977;  1984)  as  (early)  Biographic  Style, 
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attributed  to  Shoshonean  peoples  of  the  northwestern  Plains  after 
approximately  A.D.  1750.   The  fact  that  the  art  is  drawn  rather  than  painted 
is  consistent  with  the  Biographic  Style  and  the  presence  of  shield-figures  as 
well  as  horse  warriors  indicates  that  the  art  at  5GF1339  is  early  in  the  style 
development.   The  Biographic  Style  is  seen  as  functioning  to  record 
significant  events  in  the  life  of  an  individual  or  a  society.   The  drawings  in 
six  panels  at  5GF1339  depict  horses  and  riders  (some  with  shields  and  spears 
or  staffs),  shield-figures,  anthropomorphs,  tipis,  rifles,  arrows  or  spears, 
shields  and  a  variety  of  abstract  linear  forms. 

The  largest  panel  includes  a  battle  scene  involving  equestrians  (some 
with  shields  and  staffs)  and  foot  soldiers  (some  as  shield-figures),  and  a 
number  of  images  which  appear  to  be  abstract  rifles;  the  latter  are  shown  in 
groups  as  if  representative  of  stockpiled  or  captured  weapons.   Six  to  nine 
X-like  forms  also  occur  on  the  panel;  these  may  abstractly  represent  (perhaps 
an  encampment)  or  may  be  interpreted  as  marks  used  to  symbolize  successes  in 
raids  or  battles.   Similar  X-marks  were  used  as  personal  symbols  by  the 
Arikara,  Dakota,  Mandan  and  Hitatsa  in  late  Plains  in  pictographic  art  on 
perishable  materials  to  indicate  successful  coups  counted  and  horses  stolen 
(Mallery  1972:Vol.  I:  273-228;  Figure  57a;  Vol.  II:  Figure  936).   More 
realistic  tipi  forms  at  5GF1339  occur  on  a  separate  panel  and  have  more  than 
two  crossed  lines.  The  battle  involves  bows  and  arrows  as  well  as  rifles; 
some  figures  are  shown  being  shot  by  bows  and  arrows.   Tracks  which  appear  to 
be  those  of  the  foot  soldiers  and  horses  indicate  that  most  of  the 
participants  came  from  the  righ  (north)  and  moved  left  or  south. 

One  shield-figure  at  5GF1339  wears  a  shield  decorated  with  a  cross 
image,  a  second  has  an  interior  scallop  design,  and  a  third  has  a  shield  with 
a  circle  in  the  interior;  a  horseman  holds  a  shield  with  a  crescent  image. 
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Independent  shield  forms  at  the  site  are  decorated  with  scallops  and  line 
patterns.   These  shield  decorations  are  presumably  symbols  of  power  for 
warriors.  At  least  seven  individuals  depicted  at  5GF1339  wear  headdresses, 
including  a  shield-figure,  two  horsemen  and  four  relatively  large 
anthropomorphs .   One  of  the  latter  appears  as  a  broad  form  with  arms  spread, 
possibly  wearing  a  blanket  or  robe  and  a  bison  horns  headdress  a  similar 
headdress  is  depicted  on  a  horseman.  The  remaining  headdresses  are  composed 
of  simple  lines  which  may  represent  feathers.   Horsemen  at  5GF1339  are  on  the 
whole  quite  abstract,  with  only  a  few  forms  distinguishing  physical  attributes 
such  as  heads,  arms  and  torsos.  Horses  are  in  a  variety  of  shapes  and  forms, 
ranging  from  curvilinear  and  abbreviated  to  elongated  and  rectilinear.   Some 
are  depicted  in  outline  while  most  are  solid  forms.   Two  horses  have 
"feathered"  halters  similar  to  those  seen  in  Ute  art  described  earlier. 

Rock  art  at  5GF1339  may  be  a  record  of  a  battle  and/ or  raid  which  took 
place  in  the  vicinity  of  the  rock  art  site  or  possibly  in  the  valley  of  the 
Colorado  River  which  is  located  a  few  miles  to  the  south.  The  imagery  at  the 
site  indicates  that  the  battle  involved  Indians  rather  than  Euro -Americans, 
possibly  Shoshoni  or  Comanche  and  Ute. 

A  second  site  in  the  present  study  which  is  not  attributed  to  the  Ute 
occurs  on  Horsefly  Creek,  a  tributary  to  the  Uncompahgre  River,  Montrose 

no 

County  (Figure  *&^.   The  rock  art  occurs  on  a  shallow  sandstone  outcrop  which 
has  been  undercut  by  the  creek.   Depicted  is  a  red  painting  of  a  humpback 
anthropomorph  with  a  flattened  head  and  a  ray-like  (feathered?)  headdress, 
holding  a  staff  in  the  form  of  a  triad  on  top.  The  figure  is  somewhat  similar 
to  those  interpreted  as  representative  of  the  Navajo  deity  (yei),  Ganaskidi, 
depicted  in  the  rock  art  of  Largo  Canyon,  New  Mexico,  and  in  modern  Navajo 
sand pa in tings.   The  Largo  rock  paintings  are  attributed  to  the  Gobernador 
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Phase  (A.D.  1698-1775).   Schaafsma  (1972:39)  discusses  the  Ganaskidi  thus: 
"These  figures,  described  as  being  the  guardians  of  the  sheep,  are  shown  with 
mountain  sheep  horns,  and  they  carry  the  traditional  staff,  one  interpretation 
of  which  is  a  planting  stick.   Their  humps  are  often  feathered  and  are  said  to 
contain  seeds  and  mist.   In  detail,  the  early  rock  depictions  of  this  figure 
correspond  closely  with  modern  representations  in  sandpaintings. "   The 
Horsefly  Creek  painting  differs  in  two  important  attributes  from  the  Ganaskidi 
of  Navajo  rock  paintings  and  sandpaintings.   First,  the  Ganaskidi  usually  wear 
two  horns  as  a  headdress;  second,  the  Ganaskidi  are  males  which  are  usually 
represented  with  round  heads  in  contrast  with  rectangular  heads  of  female 
yeis.  The  Horsefly  Creek  figure  does  not  wear  horns  nor  have  a  completely 
round  head.   Therefore,  the  Horsefly  Creek  painting  cannot  be  definitively 
identified  as  Ganaskidi  or  associated  with  the  Navajo.  However,  the 
similarity  between  the  forms  suggests  some  sort  of  relationship,  and  the 
Horsefly  Creek  painting  is  clearly  not  similar  to  other  rock  art  examined  in 
the  present  study  which  supports  an  outside  cultural  origin. 

If  the  Horsefly  Creek  painting  is  a  variation  of  Ganaskidi,  it  is 
assumed  that  the  painting  was  made  by  a  Navajo  temporarily  in  the  region, 
possibly  a  medicine  man,  between  A.D.  1700  and  1880.  The  rock  painting 
presumably  functioned  ceremonially,  perhaps  for  protection  of  sheep  and/ or  to 
illustrate  relevant  mythology.   It  also  seems  possible  that  the  subject 
painting  may  have  been  made  by  a  Ute  Indian  familiar  with  the  art  and  myths  of 
the  Navajo. 
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UNCLASSIFIED  ROCK  ART 

Rock  art  at  three  (3)  sites,  5ME241,  5MN155  and  Cottonwood  Cave, 
Montrose  County  is  unclassified  as  to  style  and  cultural  affiliation. 
However,  cultural  associations  can  be  proposed  based  on  the  site  contexts  and 
the  types  of  rock  art. 

Two  sites,  5MN155  and  Cottonwood  Cave,  occur  in  the  drainage  of  the  San 
Miguel  River  and  exhibit  red  rock  paintings  which  are  predominately  linear 
abstracts.   The  paintings  at  5MN155  occur  beneath  a  rock  overhang  and  have 
been  severely  damaged  as  a  result  of  nearby  mining  activities.   Remaining 
images  are  fragments  of  lines  and  a  pawprint.  The  faded  paintings  at 
Cottonwood  Cave  are  described  by  Hurst  (1948:4-9;Plate  1)  in  an  excavation 
report  for  Cottonwood  Cave  and  Cottonwood  Pueblo.   Images  include  rows  of  dots 
and  short  vertical  lines,  rayed  circles  and  what  may  be  a  petroglyphs  composed 
of  rows  of  dots  and  a  bear  track,  possible  Ute  in  origin.   Cultures  utilizing 
Cottonwood  Cave  are  porposed  by  Hurst  to  be  peripheral  Basketmaker  II  and 
possibly  Pueblo  I-II  who  are  identified  as  occupants  of  the  Cottonwood  rock 
paintings  do  resemble  Anasazi  painted  pottery  designs  from  the  LaSal  Anasazi 
origin,  Pueblo  I-II.   Paintings  at  5MN155  may  be  culturally  related  to  those 
of  Cottonwood  Cave,  but  the  poor  condition  of  the  art  prevents  any  serious 
analysis. 

Petroglyphs  at  5ME241  are  in  the  drainage  of  the  Gunnison  River  and 
occur  on  a  boulder.  The  subject  petroglyphs  appear  to  have  been  made  in  part 
by  a  metal  tool  which  left  even  rounded  grooves  in  the  surface  of  the 
sandstone.  The  majority  of  the  petroglyphs  are  outlined  with  the  grooved 
technique.   Some  of  the  petroglyphs  are  solidly  pecked,  and  others  are  a 
combination  of  outline  and  solid  pecking. 
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Images  at  5ME241  include  a  profile  bighorn  sheep,  an  owl  with  a 
bas-relief  face,  a  rayed  orb,  linear  abstracts,  bear  tracks,  a  possible  horned 
mask  or  face  and  two  anthropomorphs,  all  carefully  spaced.   One  elongated 
figure  "holds"  two  circular  forms,  and  a  broad-shouldered  figure  holds  a  small 
shield-like  device  and  a  possible  bag.   The  elongated  figure  somewhat 
resembles  a  figure  at  5ME80.   The  broad-shouldered  figure  wears  a  headdress 
and,  as  Conner  and  Ott  (1978)  note,  closely  resembles  a  more  elaborate  Fremont 
petroglyph  from  the  well-known  site  of  McKee  Springs  at  Dinosaur  National 
Monument  (illustrated  on  the  cover  of  Schaafsma  1971).   Patination  levels  on 
the  petroglyphs  are  moderate,  and  some  of  the  surface  of  the  boulder  is 
spalled  or  broken.  There  is  no  stylistic  consistency  in  the  imagery  at 
5ME241,  and  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  subject  rock  art  was  made  in  the  past  50 
years  and  represents  an  attempt  to  counterfeit  Indian  rock  art.  An  adjacent 
shelter  exhibits  modern  petroglyphs. 
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Figure   63.        Map   showing    the    locations   of   west-central   Colorado   rock   art    sites 
with  Indian   rock  art    from  the   historic   period.      All    site 
locations   are   approximate. 
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Figure  64 
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A  portion  of  a  panel  showing  early  and  late  Ute  rock  paintings 
and  petroglyphs  at  5DT1 .   The  rock  art  occurs  on  a  canyon  wall 
west  of  the  Gunnison  River.   The  late  paintings  of  the  horses  and 
riders  surrounding  a  shield-figure  are  gray  and  are  both  solid 
and  stipled.   An  earlier  lizard-like  anthropomorph  and  lines  are 
grooved  and  pecked.   The  abstracts  are  partially  superimposed  by 
the  paintings.   The  bighorn  sheep  is  pecked  and  may  date  from  the 
later  period.   The  illustration  is  a  panel  detail  redrawn  from 
Buckles  (l971:Figure  145). 
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Figure  65. 


Late  Ute  petroglyphs  at  5DT53.   The  solid-pecked  petroglyphs 
occur  on  the  wall  of  a  shallow  canyon  which  is  a  western 
tributary  to  the  Gunnison  River. 
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Figure  66.    Early  Ute  petroglyphs  at  5ME159.   The  solid  and  stipple-pecked 
elements  occur  on  a  large  sandstone  boulder  on  the  floor  of  a 
canyon  which  is  a  western  tributary  to  the  Gunnison  River.   The 
large  insect-like  bison  is  being  pursued  by  the  small  horsemen. 
Other  nearby  Ute  petroglyphs  at  5ME159  are  shown  in  Plate  21. 
Uncompahgre  Style  and  Basketmaker  petroglyphs  are  also  present  at 
the  site  (see  Plate  8  and  Figure  35). 
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Figure  67.    Early  Ute  petroglyphs  at  5ME232.   All  elements  are  solid-pecked 
and  occur  on  the  wall  of  a  shallow  canyon  which  is  a  western 
tributary  to  the  Gunnison  River.   Associated  petroglyphs  include 
a  horse  and  rider  depiction. 
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Figure  68.    Probable  Late  Ute  petroglyphs  at  5MN5 .   There  are  two  or  more 
time  periods  represented  in  the  illustrated  panel.   Note  that 
pawprints  signify  the  paws  of  the  largest  bear  which  is  a  trait 
of  the  Uncompahgre  Style.   The  dashed  lines  indicate  indefinite 
pecking.   Abstract  Tradition  (see  Figure  7)  and  Uncompahgre  Style 
(see  Figure  32)  petroglyphs  also  occur  at  the  site. 
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Figure  69. 


Probable  Shoshonean  rock  drawings  at  5ME1339  in  the  Plains 
Biographic  Style.   The  drawings  are  depicted  in  colors  of  red, 
yellow  and  white,  mineral  specimens  of  which  are  found  on  the 
floor  of  the  rockshelter  in  which  the  drawings  occur.   The  site 
is  located  in  a  rock  shelter  along  a  creek  which  is  a  northern 
tributary  to  the  Colorado  River. 
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A. A  battle  scene  including  shield-figures  and  equestrians  with 
shields,  rifles,  bows  and  arrows  and  spears  or  staffs.   Rifles 
are  exhibited  in  the  upper  right  and  to  the  lower  left  of  the 
battle  scene.   The  three  horizontal  anthropomorphs  in  the  upper 
right  of  the  panel  are  drawn  on  a  portion  of  rock  which  has 
fallen  from  its  original  position  and  would  have  originally 
presented  the  figures  as  upright.   Tracks  are  exhibited  in  large 
numbers  on  the  right  of  the  battle  scene,  indicating  a  direction 
of  movement  form  right  (north)  to  left  (south). 
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B. Possible  abstract  tipi  representations,  a  shield-figure  and  a 
large  anthropomorph  with  a  bison  horn  headdress,  possibly  dressed 
in  a  robe.   Redrawn  from  Mahaney  in  Rhodes  ( 1986 :Figures  38,  39). 
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Figure  70.    A  red  rock  painting  from  a  site  on  Horsefly  Creek,  a  tributary  to 
the  Uncompahgre  River  on  Montrose  County.   The  painting  which 
occurs  on  a  rock  outcrop  above  the  creek  may  represent 
Ghanaskidi,  the  Humpback  God  of  the  Navajo. 
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Plate  17.    Early  and  late  Ute  petroglyphs  at  5ME101 .   The  elements  are 
solid-peeked  and  stippled  and  occur  on  the  wall  of  a  shallow 
canyon  in  the  Gunnison  River  drainage.   The  panel  has  heen 
damanged  by  modern  graffiti  and  latex  molding.   There  are  at 
least  two  time  periods.   Scale  increments:   10  cm.   Photograph 
from  Conner  and  Ott  (1978). 
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Plate  18.(A,B,C,  and  D.) 

Early  Ute  petroglyphs  on  sandstone  boulders  at  5ME158  in  the 
drainage  of  the  Gunnison  River.   There  are  a  variety  of 
headdresses  dipicted  in  18a  and  b;  bola-like  devices  are 
exhibited  in  18c  and  d,  and  a  similar  device  is  attached  to  the 
leg  of  an  anthropomorph  in  18a.   The  petroglyphs  are  solid-pecked 
and  stippled  and  are  lightly  patinated.   Scale  increments:   10 
cm.   Photograph  from  Conner  and  Ott  (1978). 
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Plate  19.  (A  and  B) 

Early  Ute  petroglyphs  at  5ME159.   The  petroglyphs  occur  in  the 
drainage  of  the  Gunnison  River  and  are  solid  and  stipple-pecked, 
In  19a,  imagery  includes  a  possible  bridle  and  other  horse  tack, 
Bison,  hand  and  arm  prints,  a  shield-figure  and  various  other 
anthropomorphs  and  quadrupeds  are  exhibited  in  19b.   Panel  19a 
occurs  on  a  sandstone  boulder;  panel  19b  occurs  on  a  cliff. 
Scale  increments:   10  cm.   Photograph  from  Conner  and  Ott 
(1978). 
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Plate  20.    Probable  Ute  petroglyphs  at  5ME162.   The  solid-peeked  bear 

pawprints  occur  on  the  wall  of  a  shallow  canyon  in  the  drainage 
of  the  Gunnison  River.   At  the  same  site  are  Unmcompahgre  Stuyle 
petroglyphs  (Plate  7).   Scale  increments:   10  cm.   Photograph 
from  Conner  andOott  (1978). 


Plate  21.    Ute  petroglyphs  at  5ME526.   The  art  occurs  on  a  sandstone  cliff 
along  the  Colorado  River  and  is  both  solid  and  stipple-pecked. 
Other  rock  art  at  the  site  is  of  possible  Fremont  origin.   Scale 
increments:   10  cm.   Photograph  from  Conner  and  ott  (1978). 
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Plate  22.  (A  and  B) 

Red  rock  paintings  at  5EA317,  probably  of  early  Ute  origin.   The 
paintings  shown  in  22a  are  located  on  a  cliff  outside  of  the 
entrance  to  a  cave.   Paintings  shown  in  22b  are  just  inside  the 
first  room  of  the  cave.   Tall  saddles  may  be  represented  in  22b. 
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CHAPTER  7 
SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

The  rock  art  of  west-central  Colorado  is  varied  and  complex  as  is  the 
geography  of  the  region  which  includes  high  mountains,  plateaus,  semi-arid 
valleys  and  deep  canyons.  The  rock  art  apparently  covers  a  timespan  of 
several  thousand  years  and  imagery  from  cultures  of  both  the  mountains  and  the 
desert.  The  major  rivers  of  the  region,  the  Colorado,  Dolores  and  the 
Gunnison,  have  long  provided  corridors  for  the  passage  of  peoples  and  ideas 
from  one  environment  to  another  and  from  one  culture  to  those  beyond  in  time 
and  space. 

The  earliest  rock  art  of  the  study  region  is  attributed  to  the  Archaic 
hunter-gatherers  and  is  dominated  by  that  of  the  Uncompahgre  Complex  which  may 
have  been  part  of  a  Mountain  Tradition,  generally  resistant  to  the  artistic 
trends  from  neighboring  desert  peoples  on  the  Colorado  Plateau.  Uncompahgre 
Complex  rock  art,  as  seen  in  the  Uncompahgre  Style,  encompasses  a  variety  of 
forms,  subjects,  techniques  and  locations  indicative  of  a  long-lived  and 
loosely  organized  cultural  tradition.  Archaic  rock  art  associated  with  the 
Desert  Culture  of  the  Colorado  Plateau  is  poorly  represented  in  the  study 
region  and  is  presently  restricted  to  a  few  sites  located  on  the  western 
fringe  of  the  study  region. 

Rock  art  of  the  Formative  Stage  cultures,  -the  Anasazi  and  Fremont,  is 
also  sparsely  represented  in  the  region  and  indicates  limited  regional 
horticultural  developments  in  the  western  portion  of  the  region  which  may  be 
viewed  as  a  continuation  of  the  regional  cultural  pattern  of  resistance  to 
influences  from  the  desert  west  and  south.   Undoubtedly,  the  high  elevations 
of  mountainous  terrain  present  in  a  portion  of  the  study  region  contributed  to 
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the  lack  of  horticultural  development,  but  there  are  indications  in  the  rock 
art  record  that  basic  ideological  differences  were  Ion  standing  and  supported 
the  reteution  of  the  regional  hunter-gatherer  lifeway.   It  is  probable  that, 
to  some  extent,  Formative  Stage  and  Archaic  Stage  peoples  were  contemporaneous 
in  west-central  Colorado.   Formative  Stage  rock  art  in  the  study  region  is 
represented  by  that  of  the  Basketmaker  and  Abajo-LaSal  Anasazi  and  the 
Fremont.   An  interface  between  the  Anasazi,  Fremont  and  peoples  of  the 
Umconpahgre  Complex  in  the  study  region  is  suggested  by  the  sharing  of  rock 
art  traits. 

Historic  rock  art  of  west-central  Colorado  is  in  most  part  attributed  to 
the  Ute  who  occupied  the  study  region  and  adjoining  areas  at  historic 
contact.  Ute  rock  art  reflects  influences  from  the  Plains  and  exhibits 
subject  matter  identifiable  with  aboriginal  Ute  mythology  and  cultural 
processes.   Ute  rock  art  is  described  in  part  as  Early  Ute  Indian  and  Late  Ute 
Indian  styles.   Other  historic  Indians  in  west-central  Colorado,  particularly 
the  Shoshoneans  and  Navajo,  may  account  for  some  of  the  regional  rock  art. 

A  final  observation  reiterates  that  it  is  within  relevant  environmental 
and  cultural  contexts  that  rock  art  data  are  best  utilized  to  enhance 
archaeological  research  and  its  ultimate  goal,  the  knowledge  of  the  cultural 
processes  of  past  societies.  Regional  and  areal  archaeological  studies  offer 
the  best  opportunity  to  so  use  rock  art  data,  as  site-specific  art  may  be 
interpreted  relevant  to  the  culture  history,  environmental  factors  and 
features  of  the  land  where  it  occurs.   Outside  of  such  contextualism,  specific 
lessons  of  rock  art  are  blurred  and  become  subject  to  gross 
misinterpretation.  The  knowledge  of  past  ideas  lost  due  to  the  passage  of 
time  and  cultures  is  not  likely  to  be  regained,  but  the  ideas  extant  in  rock 
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art  can  still  be  studied  within  the  original  spacial  constraints.   Thus,  rock 
art  has  the  association  of  place  as  it  existed  within  the  cosmologies  of  past 
peoples  who  are  archaeologically  and  ethnographically  defined.   From  such  a 
perspective,  rock  art  studies  offer  exciting  opportunities  for  archaeology, 
and  it  is  urged  that  adequate  documentation  and  studies  of  rock  art  increase 
to  keep  pace  with  the  loss  of  sites  due  to  human  and  natural  impacts. 
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INTRODUCTION  AND  RESEARCH  RATIONALE 

During  the  summer  and  fall  of  1982,  Paul  Williams,  staff  archaeologist 
for  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  Glenwood  Springs  Resource  Area,  Initiated  a 
program  to  survey,  record,  and  analyze  the  rock  art  of  the  region.   To  date, 
sites  5GF2,  5GF304,  305,  311  in  Garfield  County,  and  5ME4502  in  Mesa  County 
have  been  documented.  Rock  art  at  5GF2  and  a  single  panel,  #5,  at  5GF305  is 
historic  in  subject  matter  insofar  as  horses  and  related  imagery  are 
exhibited.  Rock  art  at  5GF304,  Panels  1-4  and  6  at  5GF305,  5GF311,  and 
5ME4502  is  considered  to  be  prehistoric  as  no  historic  subject  matter  is 
exhibited,  and  the  heavy  to  moderate  patination  levels  on  petroglyphs  at  those 
sites  indicate  that  the  art  is  not  modern. 

Geographically,  the  rock  art  study  sites  are  located  northeast,  west, 
and  southwest  of  the  city  of  Glenwood  Springs,  Colorado.  The  rock  art  region 
is  transected  by  the  Colorado  River  which  flows  roughly  northeast  to  southwest 
(see  Figure  1).  Elevations  within  the  region  range  from  8,000  feet  to  less 
than  6,000  feet,  encompassing  life  zones  of  well-watered  spruce,  fir,  and 
aspen  forest,  as  well  as  semi-arid  pinon  and  juniper  forest  and  hills  of 
sagebrush,  grasses,  and  greasewood.  All  of  the  rock  art  sites  are  located 
near  permanent  water  in  the  forms  of  springs,  a  lake,  and  creeks  which  are 
tributaries  to  the  Colorado  River. 

All  of  the  rock  art  of  the  current  study  is  petroglyphs  with  the 
exception  of  that  at  5GF2  which  is  composed  of  polychrome  paintings.   Scaled 
photographs  from  the  rock  art  study  sites  are  included  in  this  report  as  is  a 
numerical  chart  of  subject  matter  and  formal  traits  with  the  numbers  present 
at  all  study  sites  (Table  1).   Colorado  Preservation  Office  Rock  Art 
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TABLE  1 
INVENTORY  OF  SUBJECT  MATTER  AT  STUDY  SITES 


SITE  NUMBER                        1   5GF2   I   5GF304   I   5GF305     5GF311    5ME4502 

Occurrence  of  Anthropomorphs             8         16          12 

Figure  Traits 

1.  Headdress                      1    2    |     1    I     1         1    1     0 

2.  Phallus                       1    0   1     1    1     3    I     0    1     0 

3.  Rounded  Head                        1   1     1    1     3    |     0         2 

4.  Narrow,  elongated  body               3        15         12 

5.  Over-sized  hand(s)&/or  feet           0        0         5         10 

6.  Missing  hand(s)  &/or  feet             4        14         0         0 

7.  Shield                             1        0         0    I     0         0 

8.  Wide-Spread  fingers  &/or  toes         0        0         0         10 

9.  Abstfact  or  lizard-like  shape         0        0         0         1    1     3 

Occurrence  of  Zoomorphs                18       14        31         0        33 

Zoomorph  Traits 

1.  Antlered  deer  or  elk                 0        3         4         0         7 

2.  Other  deer  or  elk               1    2        2        14    I     0         0 

3.  Big  Horn  Sheep                  1    9        4         6    I     0    j    14 

4.  Bison                         I    7   I     0    I     0    1     0         0 

5.  Horse                             0   I     0    I     1    1     0         0 

6.  Unidentified  (possible  dogs,          0        2         6         0    1    12 

etc.) 

7.  Indistinct                         0        3    1    ??    1     0    I    ?? 

SITE  NUMBER                          5GF2     5GF304   I   5GF305   I   5GF311    5ME4502 

Occurrence  of  Horse  and  Rider           51        0         0         0        0 

Occurrence  of  Track  or  Print             0        5         8         16 

Types 

1.  Hand                          1    0   |     0    I     0    I     0    I    3 

2.  Foot                          I    0   1     0    1     0    I     Oil 

3.  Paw                           I    0   I     1    j     3    I     1    1    2 

4.  Bird                          1    0   1     4    I     5    I     0    I    0 

5.  Unidentified                        0   I     0         0    I    ??        ?? 

Occurrence  of  Shields                   1   j     0         0         0        0 

Occurrence  of  Abstract  Images 

(Complete)                         ??        4        11         5        9 

Rectilinear  Types 

1.  Straight  Line                   1    0   I     0         0         0        4 

2.  Zig-Zag                            0   I     0         0    I     1    1    0 

3.  Square,  diamond,  rectangle            0        0         2         0        0 
Curvilinear  Types                  1 

1.  Circle,  solid  or  outlined             0        12         0        0 

2.  Concentric  Circles              I    0   |     1    |     1    1     0    I    1 

3.  Dot                           I    0   |     0    I     0    I     4    |    0 

4.  Wavy  lines,  spirals                  0        0    I     2         0        3 

5.  Cupules                        I    0    1     0    1     4|     0    1    0 

6.  Other  (ovals,  etc.)              1    0    1     2    1     0    1     0|l 
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Supplement  Forms  (611)  and  field  sketches  which  were  prepared  in  the  field  for 
each  panel  are  on  file  at  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  Office,  Glenwood 
Springs,  Colorado. 

It  is  the  goal  of  this  report  to  increase  the  understanding  of  the 
prehistory  and  history  of  the  study  region  by  an  examination  of  the  rock  art 
of  that  region.  Rock  art,  an  ideological  component  of  culture,  reflects 
cultural  variation  and  change,  or  the  lack  thereof,  which  may  not  be  apparent 
in  the  material  record.   It  is  the  identification  of  stylistic  criteria  which 
creates  a  basis  for  using  rock  art  as  an  archaeological  tool  for  answering 
questions  about  the  nature  of  cultures.   By  the  examination  of  rock  art  styles 
within  appropriate  cultural  contexts,  cultural  relationships,  or  the  lack 
thereof,  can  be  perceived  and  utilized  to  propose  a  variety  of  cultural 
processes  through  time.   Prehistoric  rock  art  of  the  Glenwood  Springs  study 
region  is  particularly  subject  to  such  analysis  as  previous  rock  art  analysis 
has  not  been  done,  and  the  archaeological  record  is  not  well  defined  by 
material  studies.  Therefore,  it  is  intended  in  this  report  to  address  the 
problems  of  cultural  affinity  for  the  rock  art  by  the  comparison  and  contrast 
of  the  rock  art  of  the  study  region  with  that  of  the  prehistoric  Uncompahgre 
styles  3,  2,  and  1,  and  the  Early  and  Late  Historic  Ute  Indian  styles 
identified  by  Buckles  (1971)  from  archaeological  investigations  on  the 
Uncompahgre  Plateau  in  west  central  Colorado.   Perceived  relationships  between 
the  subject  rock  art  and  that  of  the  Uncompahgre  Plateau  are  based  on  visible 
stylistic  similarities,  close  geographic  proximity,  and  archaeological  and 
historical  evidence  for  the  presence  of  Archaic  and  Ute  peoples  in  two 
regions. 

Specifically,  rock  art  at  sites  5GF304,  305,  311,  and  5ME4502  is 
compared  to  a  prehistoric  Uncompahgre  rock  art  tradition  composed  of  the 
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Uncompahgre  styles  1,  2,  and  3,  first  identified  by  Buckles  (1971).  The 
styles  are  named  for  type-sites  attributed  to  hunters  and  gatherers  of  the 
Uncompahgre  Complex  (or  technocomplex)  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Uncompahgre 
Plateau  in  west  central  Colorado,  located  approximately  one  hundred  air  miles 
southwest  from  the  present  study  region  (Figure  1).  The  Uncompahgre  Complex, 
Archaic  in  nature,  is  described  in  the  literature  by  Wormington  and  Lister 
(1956)  and  by  Buckles  (1971).   Proposed  dates  for  phases  of  the  Uncompahgre 
Complex  (or  technocomplex)  are  from  8000  B.C.  to  A.D.  1800  which  includes  the 
development  of  the  historic  Ute  (Buckles  1971:1185).   Buckles  posits  a  general 
chronology  for  the  rock  art  of  the  prehistoric  Uncompahgre  styles  beginning  at 
a  time  contemporary  with  the  development  of  the  Fremont  and  northern  Anasazi 
(approximately  A.D.  0-400  and  continuing  until  just  before  the  historic  period 
for  the  region,  approximately  A.D.  1640-1680).  The  style  developments  are 
viewed  as  a  continuum,  generally  moving  from  realism  to  abstraction. 
Uncompahgre  rock  art  displays  significant  overlaps  between  styles  and  a 
similarity  of  forms  and  subjects  throughout.   Buckles  has  ordered  the  styles 
chronologically,  from  3  to  1  ,  and  proposes  that  the  formal  changes  can  be 
associated  with  chronological  stages.  An  analogy  may  be  drawn  between  the 
Uncompahgre  Complex  rock  art  and  that  of  the  Lower  Pecos  River  Focus  in 
Texas.   Studies  of  the  latter,  associated  with  regional  Middle  to  Late  Archaic 
populations,  have  revealed  a  long  continuum  of  a  single  rock  art  tradition 
containing  an  orderly  procession  of  styles  (Newcomb  and  Kirkland  1967)  similar 
to  that  proposed  by  Buckles  (1971)  for  the  Uncompahgre  Plateau. 

Rock  art  at  5GF2  and  5GF305,  Panel  #5,  is  compared  to  the  Early  and  Late 
Historic  Ute  styles  identified  by  Buckles  (1971)  from  type-sites  on  the 
Uncompahgre  Plateau.  The  styles  are  dated  from  when  the  Ute  first  acquired 
the  horse  and  incorportated  it  into  art  forms,  until  approximately  A.D.  1830 
(Early)  and  the  period  following  1830  (Late). 
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As  noted  above,  Table  1  of  this  report  provides  a  description  of  the 
rock  art  subject  matter  and  the  formal  attributes  fro.  all  study  sites, 
prehistoric  and  historic.   Utilizing  the  information  contained  in  Table  1,  six 
Scalograms  of  Commitment  to  Style  (Tables  2  -  7)  were  prepared  for  each  of  the 
four  study  sites  exhibiting  prehistoric  rock  art  for  the  purpose  of  testing 
the  stylistic  affinity  of  the  rock  art  by  statistical  methodology.   Each 
scalogram  includes  a  list  of  definitive  traits  for  the  anthropomorphic  and 
Zoomorphic  figures  found  in  the  the  prehistoric  Uncompahgre  Rock  Art  styles  3, 
2,  and  1,  and  interprets  those  traits  to  statistically  determine  the 
relationship  between  the  rock  art  of  the  study  sites  and  that  defined  by 
Buckles  (1971).  The  criteria  for  stylistic  classifications  by  Buckles  are 
primarily  restricted  to  anthropomorphic  and  zoomorphic  formal  traits.  The 
definitive  trait  lists  will  not  be  stated  here,  and  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Scalograms  1  -  6  for  that  information.  No  scalograms  were  prepared  for  rock 
art  of  a  historic  nature,  at  5GF2  and  5GF305,  Panel  #5.  Justification  for  the 
use  of  the  statistical  methodology  involving  scalograms  is  given  in  the 
DISCUSSION  section  of  this  study  along  with  the  findings  of  the  statistical 
analyses  and  observations  about  the  nature  of  the  rock  art  in  the  present 
study.  While  testing  the  perceived  style  and  cultural  affiliations  of  the 
rock  art  is  the  primary  aim  of  this  report,  some  descriptive  analysis  of  the 
rock  art  is  provided  to  permit  discussion  as  to  the  chronologies  of  the  art 
and  the  possible  functions. 
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SCALOGRAM  1. 


TABLE  2. 


SCALOGRAM  OF  COMMITMENT  TO  STYLE 


Trait  List  for  the  Prehistoric  Uncompahgre  Style  1  (Buckles  1971) 
ATTRIBUTES  OF  COMMITMENT 


Anthropomorphic 


5GF311 


5ME4502 


5GF305 


5GF304 


1.  Linear 

X 

X 

2.  Immobile 

X 

X 

3.  Abstraction 

X 

X 

4.  Arm(s)  out-to-side  or  missing 

X 

X 

5.  Lizard-like 

X 

X 

6.  Wide-spread  fingers 

X 

7.  Hunting  themes 

(X) 

Coefficient  of  Reproducibility  =  .91 
Reproducibility  -  1  -  Number  of  Errors 

Number  of  Entries 

Errors:   1 

1-  .0357  =  .96 

Data  is  scalable  and  directional. 

Attributes  of  Commitment  are  based  to  the  extent  that  they  are  derived  from 
text  and  illustrations  in  Buckles  (1971)  and  subjectively  ordered.  The 
presence  of  attributes  in  study  sites  was  determined  by  observation. 


Key:   0,  (X)  =  Errors 

X  =  Attribute  Present  in  Site 
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SCALOGRAM  2 


TABLE  3. 


SCALOGRAM  OF  COMMITMENT  TO  STYLE 


Trait  List  for  the  Prehistoric  Uncompahgre  Style  2  (Buckles  1971) 


ATTRIBUTES  OF  COMMITMENT 

Anthropomorphic           5ME4502 

5GF305 

5GF304 

5GF31: 

1.   Immobile 

X 

0 

0 

X 

2.   Full-bodied 

X 

X 

X 

0 

3.  Realism  shown 

X 

X 

X 

0 

4.  Arm(s)  down, out- to-side 

X 

0 

0 

X 

or  missing 

5.  Wide-spread  fingers 

0 

0 

0 

X 

6.  Genitalia  shown 

0 

X 

X 

0 

7.  Attributes  (Headdresses, 

0 

X 

X 

X 

etc.)  shown 

4 

4 

4 

T" 

Coefficient  of  Reproducibility  =  .91 
Reproducibility  =  1  -  Number  of  Errors 

Number  of  Entries 


Errors:  11 

1  -.3928  =  .607 

Data  not  scalable  and  not  directional  due  to  the  number  of  errors  in  the 
distribution  of  attributes  in  all  sites. 

Attributes  of  Commitment  are  biased  to  the  extent  that  they  are  derived  from 
text  and  illustrations  in  Buckles  (1971)  and  subjectively  ordered.  The 
presence  of  attributes  in  study  sites  was  determined  by  observation. 


Key:   0,  (X)  =  Errors 

X  =  Attribute  Present  in  Site 
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TABLE  4. 


SCALOGRAM  3. 


SCALOGRAM  OF  COMMITMENT  TO  STYLE 


Trait  List  for  the  Prehistoric  Uncompahgre  Style  3  (Buckles  1971) 


ATTRIBUTES  OF  COMMITMENT 

Anthropomorphic 

5GF305 

5GF304 

5ME4502 

1.   Stiffly  animated 

X 

X 

X 

2.  Full-bodied 

X 

X 

X 

3.  Realism  shown 

X 

X 

X 

4.  Arm(s)  raised  at  angled 

3)  X 

X 

X 

5.  Hunting  themes 

X 

0 

6.  Genitalia 

X 

X 

7.  Attributes  (Headdresses 

,  x 

X 

etc.)  shown 

7 

6 

~T~ 

5GF311 


(X) 


Coefficient  of  Reproducibility  =  .91 
Reproducibility  =  1  -  Number  of  Errors 

Number  of  Entries 


Errors:   2 

1  -.0714  =  .928 

Data  is  scalable  and  directional. 


Attributes  of  Commitment  are  biased  to  the  extent  that  they  are  derived  from 
text  and  illustrations  in  Buckles  (1971)  and  subjectively  ordered.  The  presence 
of  attributes  in  study  sites  was  determined  by  observation. 


Key:   0,  (X)  =  Errors 

X  =  Attribute  Present  in  Site 
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TABLE  5. 


SCALOGRAM  4. 


SCALOGRAM  OF  COMMITMENT  TO  STYLE 
Trait  List  for  the  Prehistoric  Uncompahgre  Style  1  (Buckles  1971) 


ATTRIBUTES  OF  COMMITMENT 

Zoomorphic 

5ME4502 

5GF305 

5GF304 

1.   Linear 

2.   Immobile 

(X) 

(X) 

(X) 

3.   Abstract 

Intent 

4.   Vertical 

Legs 

X 

X 

X 

5.   Horizontal  Neck 

(X) 

5GF311  not  included 
because  of  the  absence 
of  zoomorphic  figure. 


Coefficient  of  Reproducibility  =  .91 
Reproducibility  =  1  -  Number  of  Errors 

Number  of  Entries 


Errors:  4 

1  -.266  =  .734 

Data  is  not  scalable  and  not  directional  due  to  the  number  of  errors  in  the 
distribution  of  attributes  in  all  sites. 

Attributes  of  Commitment  are  biased  to  the  extent  that  they  are  derived  from 
text  and  illustrations  in  Buckles  (1971)  and  subjectively  ordered.  The 
presence  of  attributes  in  study  sites  was  determined  by  observation. 


Key:   0,  (X)  =  Errors 

X  =  Attribute  Present  in  Site 
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SCALOGRAM  5. 


TABLE  6. 


SCALOGRAM  OF  COMMITMENT  TO  STYLE 


Trait  List  for  the  Prehistoric  Uncompahgre  Style  2  (Buckles  1971) 
ATTRIBUTES  OF  COMMITMENT 


Zoomorphic 

1.  Static,  immobile 

2.  Full-bodied 

3.  Vertical  legs 

A.   Partially  erect  neck 

5.   Body  extended  to  form  tail 


E4502 

5GF305 

5GF3' 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

5 

5 

5 

Errors:   0 

Data  is  not  scalable  and  not  directional  due  to  presence  of  all  attributes  in 
all  sites. 

Attributes  of  Commitment  are  biased  to  the  extent  that  they  are  derived  from 
text  and  illustrations  in  Buckles  (1971)  and  subjectively  ordered.   The 
presence  of  attributes  in  study  sites  was  determined  by  observation. 


Key:   0,  (X)  -  Errors 

X  =  Attribute  Present  in  Site 
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TABLE  7. 

SCALOGRAM  6. 

SCALOGRAM  OF  COMMITMENT  TO  STYLE 

Trait  List  for  the  Prehistoric  Uncompahgre  Style  3  (Buckles  1971) 
ATTRIBUTES  OF  COMMITMENT 

Zoomorphic  5GF305      5GF30A      5ME4502 

1.  Stiffly  animated  XXX 

2.  Full-bodied  XXX 

3.  Erect  neck  XXX 

4.  Distinct  features   (muzzles,   hooves)  XXX 

5.  Legs   presented  out   from  body  XXX 

6.  Abberant    shape  


Coefficient   of  Reproducibility  =   .91 
Reproducibility  =  1  -  Number  of  Errors 

Number  of  Entries 

Errors:      0 

Data  is  not  scalable  and  not  directional  due  to  presence  of  all  attributes  in 
all  sites,  with  the  exception  of  one  attribute  not  present  in  any  of  the  sites, 

Attributes  of  Commitment  are  biased  to  the  extent  that  they  are  derived  from 
text  and  illustrations  in  Buckles  (1971)  and  subjectively  ordered.  The 
presence  of  attributes  in  study  sites  was  determined  by  observation. 


Key:   0,  (X)  =  Errors 

X  =  Attribute  Present  in  Site 
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ARCHAEOLOGY  OF  THE  STUDY  REGION 

Archaeological  data  from  De  Beque  Canyon  (Reed  and  Nickens  1980) , 
Battlement  Mesa  (Carl  Conner,  personal  communication),  and  the  Piceance  Basin 
(Grady  1980),  indicates  the  presence  of  Archaic  (hunter-gatherer)  populations 
between  approximately  5000  B.C.  and  A.D.  500  within  a  fifty  mile  radius  of  the 
region  covered  by  this  report.  A  pithouse  structure  with  a  radiocarbon  date 
of  2770+-60  B.P.  (BETA-3840)  is  reported  from  Battlement  Mesa  (Carl  Conner, 
personal  communication)  and  is  presumably  an  indicator  of  a  stable  occupation 
of  the  region  during  the  late  Archaic  period.  A  Fremont  cultural  component  is 
also  indicated  at  Battlement  Mesa  (Carl  Conner,  personal  communication),  and 
rock  art  related  stylistically  to  that  of  the  horticultural  Fremont  has  been 
documented  in  Glade  Park  on  the  Uncompahgre  Plateau  at  5ME792  (Conner  and  Ott 
1978).  Historic  Ute  occupation  and  use  of  the  area  covered  by  this  report  is 
well  documented  by  historical  records.   The  Ute  were  cited  in  the  vicinity  as 
early  as  A.D.  1776  by  the  Escalante  expedition  (Bolton  1972),  and 
archaeological  records  suggest  a  protohistoric  Ute  presence  as  early  as  A.D. 
1150-1300  in  western  Colorado  (Smith  1972;  Buckles  1971).   Bands  of  Ute 
Indians  were  believed  to  have  populated  most  of  western  Colorado  and 
neighboring  Utah  at  the  time  of  historic  contact. 

SITE  DESCRIPTIONS 

5GF2 

The  rock  art  at  5GF2  is  located  inside,  on  both  sides  of  the  entrance 
room  of  Sweetwater  Indian  Cave.  The  cave  is  located  in  the  southern  face  of 
the  Flattops  Mountains  in  the  Lake  Creek  drainage  above  Sweetwater  Lake.   A 
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trail  which  is  named  locally  and  on  maps,  Old  Ute  Trail,  runs  near  the  site. 
There  are  three  panels  of  rock  art,  all  paintings,  executed  in  charcoal,  red, 
and  yellow  pigments  on  natural  limestone  walls.  Vandalism  in  the  forms  of 
miscellaneous  marks,  dates,  and  names  being  written  around  and  on  the  rock  art 
is  heavy.   The  vandalism  apparenly  dates  from  a  period  near  1900.   There  are  3 
panels;  Panels  1  and  2  face  southwest,  and  Panel  3  faces  northeast.  The 
elevation  of  the  site  is  8,000  feet  above  sea  level,  and  the  surrounding 
vegetation  is  oak  brush,  aspen  trees,  forbs,  and  grasses. 

5GF304 

The  rock  art  at  5GF304  is  located  on  a  series  of  sandstone  boulders  at 
the  base  of  a  cliff  in  a  small  narrow  tributary  canyon  of  Divide  Creek,  a 
northeastern  drainage  of  the  Battlement  Mesa.   Several  flowing  springs  were 
located  near  the  site,  one  within  20  meters.  There  are  a  total  of  5  panels, 
all  petroglyphs.   Two  of  the  panels  face  southwest  (Panels  2  and  5),  two  face 
southeast  (Panels  1  and  3),  and  one  panel,  #4,  faces  northeast.   Panels  1  and 
2  are  close  together  and  form  the  largest  concentration  of  rock  art  elements 
at  the  site.   Crayons  colored  yellow  and  turquoise  have  been  used  to  enhance 
some  of  the  rock  art  elements  at  panels  1  and  2.   Panels  3,  4,  and  5  are 
located  on  isolated  boulders  a  short  distance  south  and  east  of  panels  1  and 
2.   Patination  on  the  rock  art  of  the  five  panels  ranges  from  heavy  to 
complete.  The  site  elevation  is  5,900  feet  above  sea  level.   Surrounding 
vegetation  is  pinon  and  juniper  trees,  sagebrush,  squawbrush,  willows, 
chamisa,  forbs,  and  grasses. 

5GF305 

Rock  art  at  5GF305  is  located  on  a  series  of  sandstone  boulders  at  the 
base  of  a  cliff  above  a  flat  valley  floor  through  which  Mamm  Creek  flows. 
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Mamm  Creek  is  a  northeastern  drainage  of  Battlement  Mesa.   The  surrounding 
land  has  been  used  for  agriculture,  however,  a  small  lithic  scatter  was  noted 
during  the  survey.   There  are  a  number  of  overhanging  walls  along  the  cliff 
above  the  rock  art.   There  is  some  evidence  of  the  existence  of  springs  near 
the  site,  but  the  area  was  dry  at  the  time  of  the  survey.   Site  5GF305  has  a 
total  of  six  panels,  all  petroglyphs.   Panel  1  faces  east;  Panels  2,  3,  4,  and 
5  face  south,  southwest,  and  southeast  (4  and  5),  respectively.   Panel  6  faces 
northeast.   Panels  1  and  4  are  the  largest  panels  in  number  of  elements 
present  and  form  the  west  and  east  boundaries  of  the  rock  art  site.  The 
remaining  panels  are  scattered  between  on  isolated  boulders.   Patination 
levels  on  the  rock  art  ranges  from  light  to  complete.  The  site  elevation  is 
5800  feet  above  sea  level.  The  surrounding  vegetation  is  sagebrush,  grasses, 
greasewood,  and  chamisa.  Willows  are  located  along  the  creek. 

5GF311 

Rock  art  at  5GF311  is  located  on  an  isolated  sandstone  boulder  in  an 
unnamed  narrow  arroyo  on  the  southern  flank  of  the  Rifle  Hogback.  There  is 
one  panel  of  petroglyphs  which  faces  southeast.  The  lower  portion  of  the 
panel  has  been  removed  by  vandals.  Patination  on  the  rock  art  is  moderate. 
The  site  is  at  an  elevation  of  6,200  feet  above  sea  level,  and  surrounding 
vegetation  is  sagebrush,  grasses,  forbs,  pinon  and  juniper  trees. 

5ME4502 

The  rock  art  at  5ME4502  is  located  on  the  face  of  a  low  sandstone  cliff 
above  an  eastern  tributary  of  Jerry  Gulch  on  the  Battlement  Mesa.  There  is  a 
flat  area  below  the  rock  art  which  contains  evidence  of  cultural  occupation. 
There  are  3  panels,  all  petroglyphs.  The  largest  panel  in  number  of  elements 
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present  is  Panel  1  which  faces  southeast.   Panels  2  and  3  face  south  and 
southwest,  respectively.   Patination  on  the  rock  art  of  the  three  panels 
ranges  form  light  to  complete.   The  site  is  at  an  elevation  of  5,920  feet 
above  sea  level.   The  surrounding  vegetation  is  forbs,  grasses,  sagebrush, 
pinon  and  juniper  trees. 

DISCUSSION 

In  order  to  determine  cultural  affiliations  and  external  relationships 
for  the  rock  art  of  the  study  area,  it  is  first  necessary  to  examine  and 
document  the  art  and  identify  stylistic  categories.  As  noted  above,  the 
identification  of  stylistic  qualities  provides  a  basis  for  using  the  rock  art 
as  an  archaeological  tool  to  interpret  the  cultural  processes  of  the  region 
insofar  as  the  culture  history  is  determined.  Visual  inspection  of  the  study 
sites  resulted  in  the  opinion  that  the  prehistoric  rock  art  was  stylistically 
related  to  the  Uncompahgre  Plateau  approximately  150  air  miles  to  the 
southwest.  However,  because  relationships  between  the  Uncompahgre  Complex  and 
the  Archaic  of  the  study  region  are  presently  not  defined,  it  was  concluded 
that  the  primary  function  of  the  study  would  be  to  exhibit  the  probability 
that  the  prehistoric  rock  art  is  related  to  that  described  by  Buckles  and, 
thus,  to  the  cultures  responsible  for  the  rock  art  of  the  Uncompahgre 
Plateau.  Therefore,  a  statistical  method  utilizing  scalograms  was  employed  in 
addition  to  inspection  and  description  of  the  rock  art  to  test  the  observed 
relationships  between  prehistoric  rock  art  of  the  study  and  the  Uncompahgre 
Styles.  A  brief  analysis  of  the  prehistoric  rock  art  to  gain  insight  into  the 
chronology  is  also  part  of  the  study. 
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A  goal  for  the  historic  rock  art  of  the  study  was  to  compare  it  to 
historic  Ute  rock  art,  also  described  by  Buckles,  in  an  effort  to  determine 
chronology  for  the  subject  sites.   A  discussion  of  the  anlyses  of  prehistoric 
and  historic  rock  art  of  the  present  study  follows. 

Prehistoric  Rock  Art  at  5F304,  305,  and  311,  and  5ME4502  -  Statistical 
Inquiry  and  Results 

The  rationale  for  the  use  of  scalograms  in  this  study  assumes  that 
attributes  of  commitment  can  be  established  (in  this  case,  subjective  and 
formal  element  traits)  for  a  given  style  of  rock  art,  and  that  collections  of 
rock  art  (sites)  containing  those  asttributes  can  be  ordered  to  reflect  the 
directional  commitment  to  those  attributes  and  the  style  which  they  define. 
Adherence  to  the  way  a  rock  art  element  is  presented  is  defined  as  commitment 
to  the  style  or  the  way  of  exhibiting  rock  art  subjects.  The  scaling  of  the 
degrees  of  commitment  utilizes  the  Guttman  Scale  (Pelto  1970).  The  Guttman 
Scale  is  a  specialized  technique  which  is  intended  to  produce  an  ordinal  scale 
with  a  built-in  logical  structural  feature  that  demonstrates  the 
unidimensionality  and  fitness  of  the  items  included  as  indicators  (Pelto 
1970:338).  The  fitness  of  the  pattern  can  be  tested,  moreover,  by  a 
coefficient  of  reproducibility  which  measures  the  adequacy  of  data  to  be 
scaled  unidimensionally.   A  scale  is  not  unidimensional  if  data  does  not  occur 
consistently  directionally  oriented  (Buckles  1979,  personal  communication). 
Scalograms  which  are  not  directional  and  unidimensional  may  reflect  a 
confusion  of  traits  within  the  styles,  and  those  which  are  not  directional  may 
be  informative  by  indicating  either  an  equal  distribution  of  stylistic  traits 
or  the  presence  of  overlapping  rock  art  traits  and  stylistic  data,  or  both. 
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Insufficient  data  limits  the  fitness  of  the  traits  and  may  result  in 
information  which  cannot  be  scaled  or  ordered  or  in  a  scalogram  which 
indicates  direction  but  not  order  in  the  commitments  to  the  style.  The  value 
of  the  use  of  scalograms  in  this  study  is  not  only  the  graphic  presentation  of 
Uncompahgre  Style  rock  art  traits  within  the  Glenwood  Springs  study  sites  but 
also  the  presentation  of  stylistic  overlaps  within  the  study  sites.   Such 
overlaps  may  be  due  to  the  presence  at  one  site  of  more  than  one  stylistic 
expression  or  because  of  a  mixing  of  stylistic  traits  within  individual 
elements.  A  proper  interpretation  requires  observation  of  the  subject  art  to 
determine  the  causes.   Buckles  (1971)  notes  the  presence  of  overlapping  traits 
between  Uncompahgre  Styles  1  and  2,  and  2  and  3.  This  information  was  likely 
to  be  (and  is)  reflected  in  scalograms  used  to  identify  the  presence  of 
Uncompahgre  rock  art  in  the  Glenwood  Springs  region.  However,  the 
identification  of  overlapping  traits  between  Styles  1  and  3,  which  also 
occurs,  raises  questions  as  to  the  original  stylistic  identifications  made  by 
Buckles  (see  below  for  specific  examples).   Buckles  (1971)  is  careful  to  point 
out  that  his  limited  research  on  the  rock  art  of  the  Uncompahgre  Plateau  is 
not  intended  to  establish  conclusive  stylistic  traits  and  relative 
chronologies.   Future  studies  of  Uncompahgre  rock  art  may  be  able  to  address 
questions  as  to  the  style  classifications  by  the  examination  of  additional 
sites.  The  present  sample  is  viewed  as  too  small  to  be  definitive  in  the 
development  of  a  new  style  classification  as  it  is  substantially  smaller  than 
that  of  Buckles. 

Scalograms  prepared  for  the  present  study  (Tables  2-7)  contain  mixed 
findings,  but  they  clearly  indicate  that  the  subject  matter  and  forms  of  the 
prehistoric  rock  art  from  sites  5GF304,  305,  311,  and  5ME4502  are  consistent 
with  those  of  the  Uncompahgre  styles  3,  2,  and  1.   Scalograms  1  and  3  contain 
data  which  is  scalable  and  directional.   Scalogram  1  indicates  that  the  rock 
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art  of  5GF311  and  5ME4502,  in  that  order,  are  committed  to  the  Uncompahgre 
Style  1.   Scalogram  3  indicates  that  5GF305,  304,  and  5ME4502,  in  that  order, 
are  committed  to  Uncompahgre  Style  3.   Scalograms  2,  4,  5,  and  6  contain  data 
which  is  not  scalable,  but  some  direction  is  indicated  in  6.   Uncompahgre 
Style  2  traits  are  present  in  all  sites  as  indicated  by  Scalograms  2  and  5. 
This  finding  is  expected  and  consistent  with  Buckles'  observations  concerning 
stylistic  overlaps.   There  is  no  unidimensional  quality  indicated  in  these 
scalograms,  reflecting  the  lack  of  that  quality  in  the  rock  art  being 
analyzed.   Zoomorphic  traits  of  Styles  2  and  3  are  more  prevalent  than  are 
those  of  anthropomorphs.  This  information  is  consistent  with  the  data  from 
Table  1  which  shows  the  presence  of  78  zoomorphs  in  sites  5GF304,  305,  311, 
and  5ME4502,  in  contrast  to  the  presence  of  only  10  anthropomorphs  in  those 
same  sites.  This  bias  in  the  data  base  is  also  the  probable  cause  for  the 
unscalable  data  of  Scalograms  2,  5,  and  6.   Scalogram  6  shows  the  presence  of 
Style  1  traits  at  5ME4502,  5GF305  and  304,  in  descending  order.   Observation 
has  determined  that  these  Style  1  traits  occur  in  combination  with  Style  3 
traits  in  individual  zoomorphic  figures.  At  5GF304  and  305  only  one  Style  1 
trait  occurs  with  Style  3,  but,  at  5ME4502,  two  Style  1  traits  are  in 
combination  with  Style  3  traits  in  zoomorphic  figures  of  Panel  1.   It  is 
important  to  note  that  the  zoomorphic  figures  in  question  are  heavily 
patinated  and  appear  to  have  considerable  antiquity,  thereby,  they  are  more 
consistent  with  Style  3  which  is  the  earliest.  The  presence  of  Style  1  traits 
in  combination  with  Style  3  traits  may  indicate  inconclusive  zoomorphic  style 
traits  for  the  two  styles.  However,  it  is  apparent  that  the  presence  of  Style 
1  and  3  traits  together  serves  to  reinforce  the  continuities  observed  for  the 
various  Uncompahgre  rock  art  expressions. 
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OBSERVATIONS 

Outside  of  the  information  gained  by  using  scalograms,  relationships 
between  the  rock  art  at  Glenwood  Springs  study  sites  and  the  Uncompahgre 
Styles  is  reinforced  by  the  following  data.   Buckles  reports  a  ratio  of 
approximately  160  zoomorphs  to  25  anthropomorphs  from  16  Uncompahgre  Style 
type-sites.  That  ration  of  zoomorphs  to  anthropomorphs  is  comparable  to  the 
78-to-10  ratio  found  in  the  present  study  sites.   While  Buckles  limited  the 
stylistic  analysis  of  the  Uncompahgre  Styles  to  anthropomorphic  and  zoomorphic 
figures,  he  was  aware  of  the  repeated  presence  of  other  distinctive  and 
possibly  diagnostic  elements  from  the  type-sites.  The  other  elements 
include:   hand  prints,  foot  prints,  curvilinear  and  rectilinear  abstract 
elements  and  motifs.  The  rock  art  at  study  sites  5GF304,  305,  311  and 
5ME4502,  collectively,  exhibits  twenty  tracks  or  prints  identified  as  hand  or 
foot  prints,  various  pay  prints,  and  bird  tracks.  The  study  sites  also 
exhibit  29  abstract  elements  or  motifs  of  which  7  are  rectilinear,  and  22  are 
curvilinear.   (Table  1  has  site  specific  information.) 

Attempts  to  arrive  at  relative  dates  for  the  rock  art  at  5GF304,  305, 
311,  and  5ME4502  are  largely  unsatisfactory.   The  patination  levels  of  the 
various  petroglyphs  at  the  sites  do  not  provide  a  consistent  gauge  as  they 
vary  greatly,  within  the  sites  and  from  site  to  site.  Although,  heavy  to 
completely  patinated  elements  are  consistently  associated  with  the  earlier 
Uncompahgre  Styles  3  and  2  identified  at  the  study  sites;  this  is  also  true  of 
moderately  patinated  elements.   Such  information  tends  to  confirm  the  earlier 
dates  proposed  for  the  manufacture  of  Styles  3  and  2.   Superimpositions  are 
rare  in  the  present  study;  however,  at  5GF305,  Panel  4,  the  antler  of  a  Style 
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3  quadruped  is  apparently  beneath  the  body  of  a  Style  2  quadruped.   This  also 
serves  to  verify  the  relative  chronology  of  styles.   At  5ME4502,  an 
anthropomorphic  figure  which  may  be  of  the  late  Uncompahgre  Style  1  is 
completely  patinated.   This  unexpected  finding  can  possibly  be  explained  by 
the  fact  that  the  figure  is  grooved  rather  than  pecked,  which  may  permit  more 
rapid  repatination,  or  by  assuming  that  the  style  1  classification  is 
inaccurate.  At  5GF311,  a  light  to  moderately  patinated  anthropomorph  displays 
traits  of  both  Styles  1  and  2. 

At  5GF305,  Panel  6,  a  completely  patinated  anthropomorph  is  presented 
associated  with  curvilinear  and  rectilinear  abstract  motifs  unique  to  the 
study  but  not  to  Uncompahgre  rock  art.  The  figure  -type  is  generally  that  of 
Style  3.  However,  the  head  or  headdress  has  been  reworked  and  enlarged  since 
the  original  figure  was  made.  The  reworked  areas  are  lighter  in  color  despite 
the  fact  that  they  are  made  by  shallow  abrasion  of  the  rock  surface  in 
contrast  to  the  original  figure  which  is  deeply  pecked.   Because  of  the 
patination  distinction  between  the  original  and  reworked  portions  of  the 
anthropomorph,  it  may  be  assumed  that  significance  was  afforded  the  figure  and 
it  was  ceremonially  utilized  over  a  long  period  of  time.  That  is  consistent 
with  the  cultural  continuities  observed  by  Buckles  (1971)  in  the  Uncompahgre 
Styles  and  supported  by  the  finding  of  this  study. 

At  5GF305,  Panel  1,  there  is  an  anthropomorph  depicted  as  if  throwing  a 
stick  or  possibly  a  spear  or  atlatl.  The  anthropomorph  is  in  the  Style  3  and 
is  similar  to  another  anthropomorph  from  De  Beque  Canyon  (see  Plate  1,  2).   No 
depictions  of  the  bow  and  arrow  are  documented  in  any  of  the  study  sites,  and 
the  depictions  of  "spears"  may  indicate  that  the  Style  3  rock  art  dates  before 
the  use  of  the  bow  and  arrow  in  the  study  region,  possibly  *pre-A.D.  400. 

Panel  2  at  5GF304,  Panel  1  at  5GF305,  and  Panel  2  at  5ME4502  each 
exhibit  a  set  of  concentric  circles  which  are  completely  patinated  and  in 
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context  with  adjacent  Uncompahgre  Styles  2  and  3  elements.  Concentric  circles 
and  spirals  are  consistently  associated  with  Fremont-related  rock  art  from 
Utah  and  Colorado  (Schaafsma  1971;  Castleton  1978;  Conner  and  Ott  1978)  but 
are  rare  in  the  Uncompahgre  rock  art.  The  presence  of  the  concentric  circles 
in  the  study  sites  may  indicate  cultural  contact  between  the  Fremont  and 
peoples  responsible  for  the  Uncompahgre  Style,  presumably  Archaic  in  lifeway. 
Such  a  possibility  is  supported  by  the  presence  of  a  proposed  Fremont 
component  at  Battlement  Mesa.  Additionally,  the  presence  of  possible 
Fremont-inspired  elements  in  context  with  Style  3  and  2  lends  support  to 
Buckles  early  dates  for  Style  3  (coinciding  with  the  earliest  development  of 
the  Fremont  and  the  Anasazi). 

Historic  Rock  Art  at  5GF2  and  5GF305,  Panel  5  -  Style  Context 

The  rock  art  at  5GF2  is  stylistically  consistent  with  that  described  and 
illustrated  by  Buckles  (1971)  for  the  Early  and  Late  Historic  Ute  Indian 
styles.  The  Early  Style  is  proposed  to  date  from  the  earliest  use  and  rock 
art  depiction  of  the  horse  by  the  Ute  until  approximately  A.D.  1830  in  west 
central  Colorado.  The  Late  Style  follows  the  Early  Style  and  lasts  until  the 
modern  period.   Zoomorphic  figures  of  the  Early  Style  have  elongated  lean 
bodies  with  short  stiff  legs.  Anthropomorphic  figures,  particularly  horsemen, 
of  the  Early  Style  are  represented  in  an  abstract  manner,  with  limited  details 
other  than  those  of  headdresses  worn  or  shields  held.  Additional  traits  of 
the  Early  Style  include  the  common  depiction  of  bison  and  the  careful 
renderings  of  zoomorph  characteristics  such  as  ears,  antlers,  and  horns. 
Bison  may  appear  much  larger  than  adjacent  horses  with  riders,  probably 
hunters,  and  Buckles  (1971)  notes  that  this  may  indicate  the  insecurity  felt 
by  the  Ute  when  first  hunting  bison  by  horseback.   Buckles  notes  that  there  is 
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an  emphasis  on  individualism  in  art  of  the  Late  Style,  as  well  as  an  emphasis 
on  realism,  expressed  by  the  showing  of  individuality  in  details  of  dress  and 
other  appointments.   Larger  elements  with  individual  characteristics  are 
examples  of  the  tendency  toward  individualism  observed  by  Buckles.   Art  of  the 
Late  Style  is  generally  more  similar  to  Euro-American  art  than  the  earlier  art. 

At  5GF2,  there  are  8  individuals  anthropomorphs  of  the  Early  Style, two 
have  headdresses,  and  one  is  holding  a  shield.  There  are  49  Early  Style 
horses,  some  with  "feathered"  muzzles,  and  riders  which  cluster  around  tow 
bison  depicted  in  a  realistic  manner.  The  riders  are  depicted  as  stick-like, 
some  hold  simple  circular  shields  and  staffs.  The  latter  forms  are  painted  in 
charcoal  and  red.  Nearby,  an  elaborate  polychrome  shield  of  red,  yellow,  and 
black  is  exhibited.   The  shield  probably  also  dates  from  the  early  period  as 
it  is  in  the  same  colors  as  some  of  the  Early  Style  anthropomorphs  described 
above. 

Two  charcoal  painted  horses  and  riders  at  5GF2  may  date  from  the  late 
Ute  art  period  as  they  have  some  characteristics  of  the  Late  Style.   Both 
horses  and  riders  are  depicted  as  full-bodied  with  attention  to  details  such 
as  facial  features  and  extended  arms  for  the  riders;  tails,  manes  and  reins 
for  the  horses  are  depicted  in  some  detail.  The  two  images  are  larger  than 
the  49  horses  and  riders  discussed  above  which  occur  on  the  same  panel. 
However,  the  two  are  quite  stiff  and  generally  lack  the  more  realistic  lines, 
embellishments,  and  even  action  seen  in  much  Late  Style  art.   Because  the 
images  are  larger  and  have  quite  a  bit  of  individuality,  in  combination  with 
stiffness  and  proximity  to  Early  Style  forms,  it  is  suggested  that  the  subject 
forms  are  transitional  in  nature.  As  such,  it  may  be  that  the  use  of  site 
5GF2  dates  to  approximately  A.D.  1830,  the  date  given  by  Buckles  (1971)  for  a 
division  of  the  two  styles. 

A  rearing-horse  image  at  5GF305,  Panel  5,  is  possibly  of  late  Ute 
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origin.   The  realism  and  naturalism  of  the  form  are  striking.  The  horse  is 

made  by  light  abrasion  of  the  rock  surface,  and  patination  on  the  figure  is 

only  moderate,  indicating  a  recent  manufacture.   It  is,  also,  possible  that 

the  form  is  of  modern  Euro-American  origin,  although  there  is  no  evidence  at 
the  site  to  support  other  than  Indian  origin. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  prehistoric  rock  art  of  5GF304,  305,  311,  and  5ME4502  is  related  to 
the  Uncompahgre  rock  art  styles  (3,2  and  1)  as  defined  by  Buckles  (1971).  The 
rock  art  of  sites  5GF304,  305  and  5ME4502  is  primarily  composed  of  Styles  2 
and  3,  with  a  considerable  number  of  figures  which  share  traits  of  both 
styles.  Additionally,  there  are  possible  Fremont-related  images  present  at 
5GF304,305  and  5ME4502.  At  5GF311,  there  is  evidence  of  an  overlapping  of 
anthropomorphic  traits  between  Styles  1  and  2,  something  noted  by  Buckles  in 
his  original  style  definitions.  At  5ME4502,  there  is  evidence  of  the 
overlapping  of  zoomorphic  traits  between  Styles  3  and  1,  which  may  indicate 
inclusive  stylistic  traits  for  those  styles  as  such  overlaps  are  not 
consistent  with  the  nature  of  the  style  categories. 

A  proposed  chronology  for  the  rock  art  of  5GF304,  305,  311,  and  5ME4502 
is  in  general  agreement  with  that  of  Buckles  (1971)  for  the  Uncompahgre 
Styles,  that  is,  Style  3  being  the  earliest,  followed  directly  by  Style  2, 
and,  in  turn,  by  Style  1,  although  there  may  be  some  confusion  in  the  style 
traits  upon  which  the  style  classifications  rest.  The  makers  of  the 
prehistoric  rock  art  styles  of  the  Glenwood  Springs  study  are  presumed  to  be 
members  of  hunting  and  gathering  populations  who  had  cultural  ties  with 
Archaic  populations  to  the  west  and  south,  specifically,  the  Uncompahgre 
Plateau  region. 
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The  rock  art  at  5GF2  is  predominantly  of  the  Early  Historic  Ute  Indian 
Style  as  defined  by  Buckles  (1971),  although,  two  forms  any  be  from  a 
transitional  period  with  the  Late  Historic  Ute  Indian  Style.  Thus,  it  may  be 
proposed  that  the  use  of  site  5GF2  generally  dates  from  prior  to  A.D.  1830, 
the  begining  date  proposed  for  the  Late  Style.  A  horse  from  5GF305,  Panel  5, 
may  represent  the  Late  Ute  Style,  based  on  the  high  degree  of  realism  and 
naturalism  present.  However,  the  petroglyph  may  also  be  of  modern 
Euro-American  origin. 
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Figure  I.    Map  of  study  region  showing  approximate  locations  of  rock  art 
si  tes . 
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Figure  2. A.   Site  5GF30A.  Detail  from  upper  portion  of  Panel  2,  showing  an 

anthropomorph  wearing  a  "feathered"  headdress  approximately  40 
cm.  in  height.  The  figure  is  presently  in  two  parts  due  to  a 
break  in  the  rock. 


Figure  2.B.   Site  5GF304.  Detail  from  lower  portion  of  Panel  2,  showing  a 

quadruped,  probably  a  bighorn  sheep.   The  figure  is  approximately 
30  cm.  in  height. 
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Figure  3.    Site  5GF305,  Panel  6,  showing  an  anthropomorph  with  ahstract 

linear  images.   The  anthropomorph  is  approximately  70  cm.  tall 
Illustration  is  redrawn  from  a  1986  rubbing  by  Rod  Bartlett. 
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Figure  4. A.   Site  5ME4502.  Details  from  west  portion  of  Panel  1,  showing 
quadrupeds  and  an  anthropomorph,   The  anthropomorph  is 
approximately  23  cm.  in  height. 
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Figure  4.B.   Site  5ME  4502.  Detail  from  the  east  portion  of  Panel  1,  showing  a 
quadruped,  deer  or  elk,  approximately  40  cm.  in  length. 
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Figure  4.C.   Site  5ME4502.  Detail  from  east  portion  of  Panel  2,  showing  a 
small  anthropomorph,  approximately  8  cm   in  height. 


Figure  4.D  Site  5ME4502.  Details  from  east  portion  of  Panel  2,  showing 
probable  bighorn  sheep  The  sheep  in  the  lower  left  of  the 
illustration  is  approximately  12  cm.  in  length. 
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Plate  1.     Site  5GF2,  detail  from  Panel  1,  showing  a  bison,  a  horse  and 
rider  and  shield-figure  from  the  early  Ute  period. 
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Plate  2.      Site  5GF2,  detail  from  Panel  2,  showing  a  possible  shield  with 
"feathers"  attached. 
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Plate  3, 


Site  5GF2,  detail  from  Panel  2,  showing  a  horse  and  rider  with 
"feathers"  from  the  early  Ute  period. 


Plate  4.     Site  5GF2,  detail  from  Panel  2,  showing  a  possible  bighorn  sheep, 
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Plate  5. A. 


Site  5GF2.  A  portion  of  Panel  3,  showing  early  Ute  bison  and 
horses  and  riders    Some  of  the  horses  exhibit  "feathered" 
halters,  and  some  of  the  riders  are  holding  shields  and  staffs  or 
spears. 


Plate  5.B.    Site  5GF2 .  Detail  from  5a 
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Plate  6.    Site  5GF2,  detail  from  Panel  3,  showing  an  early  Ute  linear 

abstract  horse  and  rider,  a  small  abstracted  rider  on  a  solid 
painted  horse  and  a  larger  horse  and  rider  from  the  late  or 
transitional  Ute  period. 


Plate  7.    Site  5GF2,  detail  from  Panel  3,  showing  a  horse  and  rider  from  the 
late  or  transitional  Ute  period. 
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Plate  8.    Overview  of  site  5GF30A.   Rock  art  occurs  on  boulders  near  the 
floor  of  the  shallow  canyon. 


Plate  9.  Site  5GF304,  detail  from  Panel  1,  showing  concentric  circles  and 
portion  of  a  quadruped  which  has  partially  spalled  from  the  rock 
surface. 
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Plate  10.    Site  5GF304,  detail  from  Panel  2,  showing  Uncompahgre  Style  rock, 
art,  including  an  anthropomorph,  quadrupeds  and  a  circle.   The 
quadrupeds  have  been  vandalized  by  chalking.   The  anthropomorph  is 
on  the  far  left  of  the  panel  and  has  been  split  in  two  by  a  break 
in  the  rock.   Figure  2a.  illustrates  the  anthropomorph. 
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Plate  11. A.   Site  5GF305.  A  portion  of  Panel  1,  showing  rows  of  quadrupeds  and 
anthropomorphs  in  the  Uncompahgre  Style.   One  anthropomorph  is 
wearing  a  two-horn  headdress. 


Plate  11. B.   Site  5GF305.  Detail  from  11a 
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Plate  12.    Site  5GF305,  Panel  2,  showing  bear  pawprints  and  bird  tracks, 
Uncompahgre  Style. 


Plate  13.    Site  5GF305,  Panel  3,  showing  bird  tracks. 
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Plate  14.    Site  5GF305,  Panel  4,  showing  quadrupeds  and  an  anthropomorph  in 

the  Uncompahgre  Style.   The  petroglyphs  have  in  large  part  spalled 
from  the  surface  of  the  rock. 


Plate  15.    Site  5GF311,  Uncompahgre  Style  petroglyphs  of  an  anthropomorph 
with  a  two-horn  headdress,  a  stylized  bear  pawprint  and  zigzag 
line  with  dots.   The  lower  portion  of  the  panel  has  been  removed 
by  vandals. 
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Plate  16.    Site  5ME4502,  a  portion  of  Panel  2,  showing  Quadrupeds  and 
stylized  bear  pawprints  in  the  Uncompahgre  Style. 
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Plate  17.    Site  5ME ,  a  detail  from  Panel  3,  showing  quadrupeds  and  a  more 
recent  starfish-like  image  in  the  Uncompahgre  Style. 
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INTRODUCTION  AND  METHODOLOGY 

A  survey  and  documentation  of  the  rock  art  on  public  lands  in  Irish  and 
Vermillion  canyons  in  the  Uinta  Basin  of  Moffat  County,  northwestern  Colorado, 
was  performed  in  the  summer  of  1983.   Rock  art  sites  were  located  and  all 
panels  were  documented.   The  documentation  included  the  preparation  of 
Colorado  State  Historic  Office  Rock  Art  Panel  Supplement  (RAPS)  forms, 
drawings  and  black  and  white  and  color  photographs.   Black  and  white 
photographs  show  10cm  vertical  and  horizontal  scales  if  the  rock  art  was 
accessible.  A  total  of  5  rock  art  sites  were  documented:   5MF353  (also  known 
as  5MF419),  5MF354,  5MF492,  5MF756  and  5MF758.  The  sites  have  a  total  of 
thirty-five  (35)  designated  rock  art  panels.  Panels  were  determined  by  their 
placement  in  relation  to  geological  formations  and  adjacent  rock  art.   Panels 
are  numbered  at  5MF492,  756  and  758.  At  5MF353  and  354,  in  Irish  Canyon, 
panels  designated  by  aspect  (e.g.  SE,  SW)  are  located  within  Sections  which 
were  originally  determined  by  members  of  the  Denver  Chapter,  Colorado 
Archaeological  Society.  For  consistency  of  records,  the  same  Sections  and 
their  letter  designators  are  retained  in  this  report. 

The  RAPS  forms  prepared  for  this  report  include  a  record  of  Munsell  colors 
for  the  general  background  and  representative  rock  art  elements  in  each  panel 
which  was  accessible.  At  5MF353,  354,  756,  all  panels  were  accessible  for 
color  comparisons.  At  5MF354,  Panel  1,  bullet  impact  areas  in  the  rock  art 
dating  from  early  1983  were  given  a  color  comparison.   Future  checks  of  the 
impact  areas  should  provide  a  reference  for  the  present  rate  of  color  change 
in  the  patination  of  the  panel.   Additional  information  recorded  on  the  RAPS 
forms  for  the  thirty-five  panels  includes  panel  dimensions,  panel  distances 
from  the  present  ground  surface,  the  presence  of  erosional  scars,  panel 
aspects,  superimpositions,  cultural  impacts,  present  condition  and 
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descriptions  of  background  and  rock  art.  At  5MF492  and  758,  the  rock  art  was 
in  most  part  inaccessible,  and  descriptions  were  made  with  the  aid  of  field 
glasses. 

Plates  and  Figures  found  at  the  conclusion  of  this  report  are  identified 
by  site  and  panel  number  and  are  representative  of  the  rock  art  documented 
during  the  project.  The  complete  record  of  photographs,  drawings  and  site 
forms  are  on  file  at  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  Little  Snake  Resource  Area 
Office,  Craig,  Colorado. 

ARCHAEOLOGY  OF  THE  STUDY  REGION 

Archaeological  investigations  in  nearby  Dinosaur  National  Monument  to  the 
west  and  in  Canon  Pintado  National  Historic  District  on  the  White  River  to  the 
south  of  the  subject  sites  have  reported  aboriginal  occupations  dating  from 
approximately  7000  B.C.  into  the  historic  period  by  Archaic,  Fremont  and 
historic  Ute  populations  (Breternitz  1970;  Creasman  1981).   Breternitz  (1970) 
identified  a  phase  of  the  Uinta  Fremont  variant,  the  Cub  Creek  Phase,  in 
Dinosaur  National  Monument  which  he  proposes  to  date  from  approximately 
A.D.  1000  to  1150  or  1200,  following  a  long  Archaic  sequence  dating  from  as 
early  as  7000  B.C.  The  Great  Basin  Desert  Archaic  culture  was  seen  to 
influence  the  western  portion,  while  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Monument 
showed  greater  influence  from  the  northwestern  Plains.  Marwitt  (1973) 
proposes  a  San  Rafael  Fremont  variant  dated  between  A.D.  700  and  1200?  Madsen 
and  Lindsay  (1977)  have  proposed  a  separate  Uinta  Culture  dated  between 
A.D.  450  to  1250  for  the  Uinta  Basin  with  ties  to  the  Plains,  Southwest  and 
Colorado  Plateau  Fremont.   Under  the  latter  theory,  the  Fremont  are  restricted 
to  the  Colorado  Plateau,  essentially  the  San  Rafael  variant.   Cultural  and 
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genetic  origins  of  the  Fremont  are  viewed  as  the  Basketmaker  Anasazi  (Madsen 
and  Lindsay  1977:92),  and  rock  art  is  viewed  as  a  manifestation  of  a  cult. 
Creasman  (1981)  concludes  that  the  Fremont  population  of  Canon  Pintado 
more  closely  resembles  that  of  the  San  Rafael  Fremont  variant  than  it  does  the 
Uinta  Fremont.   Fremont  populations  in  Canon  Pintado  are  dated  between 
approximately  A.D.  450  and  1225  or  1430  (Creasman  1981).  Rock  art  of  Canon 
Pintado  is  stylistically  more  closely  affiliated  with  Archaic  and  Fremont  rock 
art  of  the  San  Rafael  region  than  with  that  of  the  Uinta  Basin  (Creasman 
1982:1-13). 

SITE  DESCRIPTIONS 

5MF353 

The  walls  of  Irish  Canyon  rise  abruptly  above  the  high  rolling  plains  at 
the  southeast  edge  of  Brown's  Park,  through  which  the  Green  River  flows  from 
north  to  south.   Site  5MF353  is  located  at  the  mouth  of  Irish  Canyon.   Irish 
Canyon  presently  supports  an  intermittant  stream,  and  sparse  pinyon  and 
juniper  trees  grow  on  the  canyon  walls  and  on  the  floor  of  the  canyon.   Other 
flora  include  saltbush,  sagebrush,  cacti  and  various  forbs  and  grasses.   Fauna 
in  the  proximity  of  Irish  Canyon  include  mule  deer,  pronghorn  antelope,  elk, 
grouse  and  rabbits.  The  nearest  permanent  water  to  the  site  is  Vermillion 
Spring  or  Vermillion  Creek,  approximately  3  KM  to  the  east.   Site  5MF353 
exhibits  petroglyphs  on  the  south- facing  sandstone  cliffs  on  both  the  east  and 
west  sides  of  the  mouth  of  Irish  Canyon  and  on  sandstone  boulders  located  at 
the  base  of  the  cliffs.   Presently,  the  east  side  of  the  canyon  has  Sections 
A,  E,  F,  G  (10  panels),  and  the  west  side  has  Sections  D  and  C  (2  panels). 
Section  B  (1  panel)  is  presently  located  in  the  Lodore  Hall  Cemetary  in 
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Brown's  Park.      The  boulder  which  comprises   Section  B  was   removed   from  the  base 
of   the  west   cliff  and  is   used   to   support  a  commemorative   plaque   of  Ft.   Davy 
Crockett. 

5MF354 

Site  5MF354  is  northeast  of  5MF353.   The  rock  art  is  on  two  sandstone 
boulders  on  the  floor  of  Irish  Canyon  below  the  east  canyon  wall.   Irish 
Canyon  is  narrow  at  the  point  of  the  site.  The  environment  of  the  site  is 
similar  to  that  of  5MF353,  but  there  is  no  ready  access  to  the  rolling  plains 
or  the  the  vistas  which  are  available  from  the  mouth  of  Irish  Canyon.   The 
flora  and  fauna  are  much  the  same  as  at  5MF353,  described  above. 

5MF492 

Site  5MF492  is  located  on  the  northwest  (15  panels)  and  the  southeast 
(1  panel)  canyon  walls  of  Vermillion  Creek  Canyon.   Vermillion  Creek  is  a 
perennial  stream  which  flows  into  the  Green  River  in  Brown's  Park.   Vermillion 
Canyon  is  narrow  with  vertical  walls  broken  only  by  narrow  ledges.   For  much 
of  the  site,  there  is  no  bank  below  the  rock  art,  and  the  art  is  directly 
above  the  flowing  water.  At  that  location,  Panels  1-12  are  from 
approximately  4  m  to  25  m  above  the  stream  level.   The  ledges  below  most 
panels  are  extremely  narrow  and  in  great  part  inaccessible  without  climbing 
aid.  The  fifteen  panels  on  the  northwest  canyon  wall  are  best  viewed  from  the 
opposite  bank.   Only  one  panel,  Panel  13,  is  located  on  the  southeast  wall  and 
is  approximately  3  m  above  the  present  ground  surface.   Panels  14  -  16  are 
located  near  the  head  of  Vermillion  Canyon,  approximately  4  m  to  8  m  above  the 
present  ground  surface.   The  environment  of  Vermillion  Canyon  is  that  of  a 
well-watered  but  rocky  canyon  floor.   Flora  include  willows,  scrub  oak,  wild 
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roses,  sagebrush  and  various  forbs  and  grasses.  Flora  and  fauna  of  the  canyon 
are  limited,  but  in  more  open  adjacent  areas  are  consistent  with  that  of  Irish 
Canyon,  described  above. 

5MF756  and  5MF758 

Site  5MF758  is  located  northwest  of  5MF492  in  a  wide  southeast-draining 
tributary  to  Vermillion  Creek.   The  site  (1  panel)  is  on  a  low  sandstone  cliff 
face,  approximately  3.5  m  above  the  present  ground  surface,  on  the  north  side 
of  the  drainage.   The  panel  is  at  the  head  of  a  small  tributary  arroyo  and  is 
coated  by  mud  deposits;  a  significant  part  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  panel 
has  broken  away  due  to  the  action  of  water.  The  environment  of  5MF758  is  dry 
with  a  sparse  growth  of  pinyon  and  juniper  trees,  saltbush,  sagebrush,  cacti 
and  various  forbs  and  grasses.   Fauna  of  the  area  are  the  same  as  that  of 
Irish  and  Vermillion  canyons,  described  above. 

Site  5MF756  (2  panels)  lies  less  than  1  KM  northwest  of  5MF458 .   The  site 
is  located  on  the  north  canyon  wall,  and  the  panels  are  approximately  2.5  m 
above  the  present  ground  surface.   The  environment  is  similar  to  that  of 
5MF758.   Flora  and  fauna  are  the  same  as  for  5MF58,  but  there  are  more  pinyon 
and  juniper  trees  present. 

ROCK  ART  DESCRIPTIONS  AND  DISCUSSION 

5MF353  (Figures  2-4,  Plates  1-5) 

With  the  exception  of  portions  of  the  rock  art  on  Panel  SE,  Section  A, 
Section  C  and  Section  E,  all  of  the  rock  art  at  5MF353  is  stylistically 
consistent  with  Classic  Vernal  Style,  Uinta  Fremont  rock  art  as  described  by 
Schaafsma  (1971).   The  Classic  Vernal  Style  was  identified  from  Uinta  Basin 
type-sites  in  Dinosaur  National  Monument  and  the  Ashley-Dry  Fork  Valley  near 
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Vernal,  Utah.  The  style  is  characterized  by  well-executed  rock  art  presented 
in  an  uncluttered  manner  featuring  relatively  large,  often  life-size,  broad 
shouldered  anthropomorphs.  The  anthropomorphs  may  have  elaborate  headdresses, 
necklaces  and  clothing  indicated.   Facial  features  are  commonly  depicted,  and 
hands  and  feet,  if  indicated,  are  often  oversized.  There  is  generally  a 
geometric  look  to  the  anthropomorphs,  with  sharp  angles  used  in  the  body 
outlines  and  interior  body  decorations.  Activity  is  rarely  shown,  but  figures 
may  hold  shields  or  other  items  such  as  masks  or  human  heads.  A  so-called 
"weeping-eye"  motif  is  common  in  the  Classic  Vernal  Style.  Rare  active 
figures  include  reclining  flute-players  and  a  man  apparently  dancing  with  a 
bear  at  a  site  in  the  Ashley-Dry  Fork  Valley.  Anthropomorphic  heads  are 
bucket-shape,  reverse-bucket-shape,  rectangular,  rounded  and  helmet-shape; 
necks  may  be  omitted  with  heads  sitting  directly  on  the  shoulders.   Hair  bobs, 
similar  to  those  worn  by  the  San  Juan  Anasazi  Basketmakers  (Guernsey  and 
Kidder  1921)  and  depicted  in  San  Juan  Anasazi  Basketmaker  rock  art  are  often 
worn  by  Classic  Vernal  Style  anthropomorphs.  There  is  a  notable  similarity 
between  the  Classic  Vernal  Style  and  San  Juan  Basketmaker  II-III  rock  art, 
especially  in  the  anthropomorphic  representations  and  themes.   Such 
similarities  have  long  been  described  by  Morss  1931;  Burgh  and  Scoggin  19A8; 
and  Schaafsma  1971.  The  material  cultures  of  the  Fremont  and  Basketmaker  III 
are  also  similar,  leading  various  archaeologists  to  conclude  that  the  Fremont 
functioned  on  a  Basketmaker  II-III  and  Puelo  I  level  and  probably  originated 
with  the  Anasazi  Basketmakers  (Morss  1931;  Wormington  1955;  Berry  and  Berry 
1976;  Madsen  and  Lindsay  1977). 

Schaafsma  (1971;  1980)  discusses  the  presence  of  three  distinct  types  of 
anthropomorphic  petroglyphs  within  the  Classic  Vernal  Style:   those  with 
solidly-pecked  interiors;  outlined  figures  with  details  such  as  facial 
features,  headdresses,  necklaces,  clothing  and/or  other  body  details  and 
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abstract  representations  where  only  the  details  are  exhibited  without  the  body 
forms.   In  a  study  of  rock  art  in  Dinosaur  National  Monument,  Burton  (1971) 
reports  that  the  abstract  figures  were  the  most  recent  in  the  development  of 
the  art;  solid-pecked  figures  were  the  earliest,  and  outlined  forms  were 
between.  To  the  above  list  may  be  added  the  use  of  paint  combined  with 
petroglyphs,  especially  common  near  Vernal,  Utah.  Remnants  of  paint  are  seen 
on  otherwise  abstract-appearing  figures  of  the  Classic  Vernal  Style.  The 
known  use  of  paint  and  petroglyphs  in  the  above  manner  raises  the  question  of 
whether  the  presently  abstract-appearing  petroglyphs  were  once  defined  by 
paint  which  has  since  weathered  away.  Thus,  it  may  be  that  painted  and  pecked 
figures  are  the  most  recent  development  in  the  style.  Another  type  of 
petroglyph  associated  the  Classic  Vernal  Style  is  the  solidly-pecked  figure 
with  details  indicated  by  leaving  the  darkly  patinated  rock  surface  intact, 
resulting  in  a  negative  image  with  positive  details.   Variations  on  the  latter 
are  made  by  stipple-pecked  or  lightly  abraded  details. 

Other  forms  of  the  Classic  Vernal  Style  include  zoomorphs  such  as  sheep, 
snakes,  bears,  canines,  birds  and  insect-like  forms.  Abstract  images  include 
spirals  and  circles.   Zoomorphs  and  abstracts  are  usually  secondary  to  the 
anthropomorphs.   Footprints  are  also  frequently  represented.  Themes  of 
Classic  Vernal  Style  art  are  ceremonial,  suggesting  shamanic  or  priestly 
rites,  including  organized  rituals  involving  masked  and  costumed 
participants.   Other  themes  are  mythological  in  nature,  suggesting  the 
aforementioned  ceremonies.   It  is  notable  that  similar  themes  are  expressed  in 
San  Juan  Basketmaker  rock  art  (Grant  1978;  Shaafsma  1980). 

Anthropomorphic  figures  predominate  at  5MF353.  No  more  than  five 
zoomorphic  figures  associated  with  the  Fremont  rock  art  are  present.  The 
elements  are  presented  in  an  uncluttered  fashion  with  few  abstract  elements 
present.   The  majority  of  the  Fremont  figures  at  5MF353  have  solidly-pecked  or 
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all  stipple-pecked  bodies  devoid  of  details  such  as  facial  features  or  body 
decorations  other  than  headdresses  and  hair  bobs.   In  Section  D,  interesting 
and  elaborate  body  details  on  four  figures  have  been  formed  by  a  combination 
of  solid-pecking,  stipple-pecking,  abrading,  outlining  and  by  leaving  details 
in  the  positive.   One  figure  in  the  SW  Panel  of  Section  A  and  two  in  Section  D 
have  outlined  bodies  with  pecked  details;  one  of  the  latter  has  a  decorated 
face  or  wears  a  mask,  and  the  other  has  a  ghost-like  appearance  with  only  eyes 
exhibited.  Headdresses  at  5MF353  range  from  simple  one-horn  and  two-horn 
(bison-type)  to  an  elaborate  rake-like  or  fringed  stick  headdress  in  SW  Panel, 
Section  A.  Additionally,  at  Section  D,  two  anthropomorphic  figures  display 
elevated  headdresses  or  caps,  one  with  a  rectangular  decoration  (also  present 
at  5MF492,  Panel  4).  At  Section  A,  NW  Panel,  and  at  Section  F, 
anthropomorphic  figures  are  holding  what  may  be  shields;  and,  at  Sections  C 
and  E,  anthropomorphs  hold  fringed  or  "feathered"  staffs.  At  Section  B,  an 
anthropomorph  holds  a  curved  linear  element.  The  anthropomorphic  head  shapes 
at  5MF353  include  square  or  rectangular,  helmet-shape  and  rounded  to  bulging. 
Hair  bobs  occur  only  on  one  figure  at  Section  E.  At  5MF353,  body  shapes  are 
consistently  broad-shouldered  but  range  from  trapezoidal  to  elongated  and 
rectangular.  Arms,  when  present,  are  often  oversized,  and  feet,  when  present, 
turn  outward  or  both  in  the  same  direction.  Large  footprints  occur  at 
Section  G.  The  anthropomorphs  at  5MF353  range  in  length  from  13  cm  to  just 
over  1  m. 

Of  the  five  zoomorphs  depicted  in  the  Fremont  rock  art  at  5MF353,  only  two 
are  game  animals,  a  bighorn  sheep  at  Section  D  and  a  deer  or  elk  at  Section 
E.  The  remaining  zoomorphs  at  Sections  A,  SW  Panel,  and  E  are  one  snake  and 
two  canine-like  quadrupeds,  respectively.   Irish  Canyon  may  have  been  used  by 
the  Fremont  for  the  entrapment  of  game  animals  entering  from  the  nearby 
plains.  Canines  suggest  hunting  activities  as  do  the  bighorn  sheep  and  deer 
or  elk. 
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Ceremonial  themes  in  Fremont  rock  art  were  discussed  earlier.   Such  themes 
'are  evident  in  the  rock  art  at  5MF353  where  anthropomorphic  figures  are 
imposing,  with  attributes  such  as  horns  or  antennae,  elaborate  headdresses, 
masked  or  decorated  faces,  ghostly  or  death-like  forms  and  faces.  The  use  of 
stipple-pecking  and  light  abrasion  in  combination  with  solidly  pecked  eyes 
creates  a  distinctive  and  supernatural  appearance  for  two  anthropomorphs  at 
Section  D  which  is  the  highest  and  most  exposed  panel  at  the  site.  One  of  the 
latter  forms  has  a  carefully  made  bighorn  sheep  pecked  into  the  head.   In 
Section  E,  an  imposing  phallic  anthropomorph  holds  a  fringed  stick  or  staff 
and  is  accompanied  by  a  canine-like  animal.  The  forms  are  suggestive  of 
shamanistic  rituals,  insofar  as  the  art  apparently  represents  supernatural 
beings,  masked  or  costumed  figures  and  death-like  forms  (with  animal  helpers 
or  spirit  guides).   Such  subject  matter  is  typical  of  the  symbolic 
representations  of  shamanism  as  described  by  Eliade  (1964)  and  Furst  (1977). 
One  function  of  such  art  at  5MF353  was  possibly  to  support  hunting  rites. 

Rock  art  at  5MF353  which  is  not  stylistically  associated  with  the  Fremont 
is  found  at  Section  A,  SE  Panel,  Section  C  and  Section  E.   At  Section  A, 
patination  color  indicates  that  the  non-Fremont  rock  art  is  more  recent  than 
the  Fremont  are  exhibited  on  the  same  panel.  The  more  recent  rock  art  depicts 
a  hunting  scene  with  an  antlered  quadruped  and  an  anthropomorph  with  a  bow  and 
arrow;  a  wavy  line  and  a  second  anthropomorph  are  associated.  The  subject 
figures  are  made  with  a  stipple-peck  technique.  At  Section  C,  three 
non-Fremont  anthropomorphs  (one  stipple-pecked  and  two  solidly-pecked)  are 
present  with  Fremont  rock  art.  The  subject  forms  are  crudely  made  and 
crowded.   The  patination  color  differs  slightly  from  the  nearby  Fremont 
petroglyphs  and  is  lighter.   Stylistically,  these  petroglyphs  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  Uncompahgre  Plateau  in  west-central  Colorado  as  described  by 
Buckles  (1971)  and  may  be  attributable  to  prehistoric  hunter-gatherers  of  the 
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Uncompahgre  Complex  or  to  the  proto/historic  Ute  known  to  have  occupied  the 
study  region  at  historic  contact.  Lightly  patinated  images  at  Section  A, 
SE  Panel,  suggest  that  art  is  from  the  historic  period. 

At  Section  E,  a  small  stipple-pecked  anthropomorph  with  a  broad-shouldered 
and  tapered  body  is  like  those  of  the  Barrier  Canyon  Style  (see  Schaafsma 
(1971,  1980)).   The  Barrier  Canyon  Style  is  found  in  several  sites  within  the 
drainage  of  the  White  River,  in  Canon  Pintado,  south  of  the  study  region.  The 
style  is  associated  with  Late  Archaic  and  Fremont  populations  of  the  Colorado 
Plateau.  Patination  on  the  subject  figure  at  Section  E  is  not  different  from 
that  on  a  Classic  Vernal  Style  figure  also  on  the  panel.   Stylistic  overlaps 
and  transitional  forms  between  Fremont  (particularly  the  San  Rafael  Fremont) 
rock  art  and  Barrier  Canyon  Style  art  are  well  documented  in  Utah  and  Colorado 
(Schaafsma  1971).   Because  of  the  isolated  nature  of  the  subject  figure  at 
Section  E,  it  is  probable  that  it  was  made  by  a  Fremont  artist.  A  dominant 
theme  of  Barrier  Canyon  Style  art  is  shamanism,  as  such,  shamanic  use  of 
5MF353  is  supported  by  the  presence  of  the  figure. 

5MF354  (Figure  5,  Plate  6) 

The  rock  art  at  5MF354  does  not  clearly  fall  within  a  single  stylistic 
designation  but  has  attributes  of  both  northern  San  Rafael  Fremont  art  and  the 
Classic  Vernal  Style  of  the  Uinta  Fremont  as  described  by  Schaafsma  (1971)  and 
Castleton  (1978).  Northern  San  Rafael  Fremont  art  as  exhibited  at  type-sites 
in  9-Mile  Canyon,  Utah,  generally  includes  a  greater  variety  of  subject  matter 
than  the  Classic  Vernal  Style  and  exhibits  more  activity.  A  high  percentage 
of  the  northern  San  Rafael  art  is  made  up  of  quadrupeds  and  abstract  imagery, 
including  stylized  deer  or  elk  and  bighorn  sheep,  circular  images  and  wavy 
lines.   Hunting  scenes  are  quite  common.  Anthropomorphic  figure-types  range 
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from  quite  small  to  near  life-size  and  from  realistic  shapes  to  the  stylized 
figures  typical  of  the  Classic  Vernal  Style  which  was  described  above  for  site 
5MF353. 

A  consistent  theme  of  Panels  1  and  2  at  5MF354  is  fertility.   Panel  1  is  a 
busy  panel  with  one  solidly-pecked  anthropomorph  presented  as  upside-down. 
Below  that  figure  is  one  with  a  headdress  and  a  long  wavy  extremity  which 
extends  around  one  side  and  over  the  upside-down  figure  to  go  between  the 
latter 's  legs.  To  the  left  of  the  two  figures  are  a  snake,  a  footprint  and  an 
unidentified  image.  The  panel  has  been  damaged  recently  by  bullets. 

Panel  2  consists  of  upper  and  lower  portions.   The  upper  is  difficult  to 
study  because  of  the  amount  of  lichen  present  and  dark  moisture  stains  on  the 
rock  surface.   The  panel  has  little  protection  from  weather  and  is  darkly 
patinated.  The  upper  portion  appears  to  depict  either  a  standing  phallic  male 
copulating  with  a  larger  horizontal  female  or  a  horizontal  female  giving  birth 
to  a  smaller  figure,  possibly  with  the  umbilical  cord  attached.  The  female 
has  an  indicated  vulva  form  and  a  rounded  outline  body.  The  "male"  or  "baby" 
is  slender  and  elongated  and  is  solidly-pecked.  The  lower  portion  of  Panel  2 
at  5MF354  shows  a  phallic  male  with  interior  body  decorations  below  a  second 
figure,  possibly  a  female  with  an  "enlarged  vulva"  and  interior  body 
decorations.   Complex  patterns  involving  stipple-pecking,  solid-pecking  and 
non-pecked  areas  are  used  to  form  both  figures.   Beside  and  left  of  the  two 
anthropomorphs  are  a  series  of  "animal  tracks",  possibly  hoof  prints. 
Although,  the  imagery  may  be  vulva  symbols. 

Panel  3  at  5MF354  exhibits  a  sole  petroglyph  of  a  solidly-pecked  snake. 

5MF492  (Figure  6,  Plates  7-15) 

All  of  the  rock  art  at  5MF492,  sixteen  (16)  panels,  documented  in 
Vermillion  Canyon  is  Fremont  in  origin  and  is  consistent  with  either  the 
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Classic  Vernal  Style  or  northern  San  Rafael  Fremont  rock  art  as  described  by 
Schaafsma  (1971)  and  Castleton  (1978)  and  discussed  above  for  sites  5MF353  and 
5MF354.   TABLE  I,  below,  shows  the  distribution  of  styles  at  each  of  the 
sixteen  (16)  panels  at  5MF492  and  suggests  that  influences  from  both  the  Uinta 
Fremont  and  the  San  Rafael  Fremont  were  felt  in  the  study  region. 

TABLE  I 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  CLASSIC  VERNAL  AND  NORTHERN  SAN  RAFAEL 

FREMONT  ROCK  ART  STYLES  AT  5MF492 

Panels      PI  P2  P3  P4  P5  P6  P7  P8  P9  P10  Pll  P12  P13  P14  P15  P16 

Classic 

Vernal 

Style X   X   X   X X   X   X   X X    X    X    X    X 

Northern 

San  Rafael 

Fremont 

rock  art    X XXX X    X 

The  sixteen  panels  at  5MF492  exhibit  from  one  element,  at  Panel  13,  to  more 

than  ninety  (90)  elements  at  Panel  10.   Several  figures,  both  anthropomorphic 

and  zoomorphic,  at  5MF492  are  close  to  life-size;  others  are  only  a  few 

centimeters  in  length.   Imagery  at  5MF492  includes  simple  outline  forms, 

outline  forms  with  interior  details  and  solidly-pecked  forms  which  are  the 

most  common.   Some  forms  at  5MF492  exhibit  combined  techniques  such  as 

stipple-pecked  interiors  with  solid  outlines.  Abraded  and  scratched  images, 

as  well  as  deeply  sculpted  and  even  bas-relief  images,  are  present  at  5MF492. 

At  Panel  4,  two  elaborate  outlined  anthropomorphs  are  superimposed  on  simple 

solidly-pecked  figures,  suggesting  that  the  outline  figures  are  more  recent. 

Patination  levels  between  the  various  forms  on  Panel  4  also  support  that 

conclusion.   Stains  from  red  pigment  possibly  are  on  the  left  side  of  an 

outlined  anthropomorph  in  Panel  4  and  on  the  interior  of  a  scorpion-like  form 

in  Panel  10.  As  such  it  may  be  that  some  of  the  imagery  at  5MF492  was  at  one 

time  painted  as  well  as  pecked.  However,  there  is  no  protection  from  the 
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weather  for  any  of  the  rock  art  at  the  site,  and  paintings  cannot  have  lasted 
for  more  than  a  few  years  after  being  made. 

Panel  1  exhibits  what  appears  to  be  a  stylized  mask  or  a  head  wearing  an 
elevated  cap  and  hair  bobs.   The  subject  image  is  finely  executed  and 
obviously  of  a  different  style  from  the  remainder  of  the  panel  which  is  more 
typical  of  northern  San  Rafael  Fremont  art  and  shows  bighorn  sheep  standing  on 
their  hind  legs,  other  animated  quadrupeds  and  a  hunting  scene.   Similar 
elevated  caps  with  hair  bobs  are  depicted  at  Panels  3,  4,  6  10,  15  and  16; 
they  also  occur  in  Classic  Vernal  Fremont  rock  art  in  Utah  (Castleton 
1978:Fig.  2.48)  and  in  Glade  Park,  Colorado  (Wormington  and  Lister 
1956: Fig.  69).  Masks  or  heads  being  held  are  exhibited  in  the  Ashley-Dry  Fork 
Valley. 

At  5MF492,  variations  on  fringed  or  rake-like  headdresses  appear  at  five 
locations,  Panels  3,  4,  5,  10  and  11.  These  headdresses  vary  from  simple 
fringed  sticks  to  more  complex  forms  and  occur  on  figures  associated  with  both 
the  Classic  Vernal  Style  and  San  Rafael  Fremont  art.  At  Panels  3  and  4, 
fringed  headdresses  are  combined  with  elevated  caps  and  hair  bobs.  A  similar 
fringed  headdress  occurs  at  5MF353  (Section  G) ,  discussed  earlier,  and  on 
Fremont  figures  in  9-Mile  Canyon,  Utah,  associated  with  the  northern  San  . 
Rafael  Fremont  and  on  Classic  Vernal  Style  figures  in  the  Ashley-Dry  Fork 
Valley,  Utah,  and  in  Glade  Park,  Colorado  (Castleton  1978:Fig.  2.25; 
Wormington  and  Lister  19 56: Fig.  69).   Several  anthropomorphs  at  5MF492  exhibit 
simple  horn-like  headdresses;  others  appear  to  be  straight  stick-like  forms, 
and  others  are  bent.   Examples  of  the  latter  headdresses  are  exhibited  at 
Panels  1,  6  and  10. 

An  anthropomorph  at  Panel  8  is  very  carefully  executed  with  deep  relief 
indicating  a  headdress,  hair  bobs  and  a  necklace.  The  figure  holds  a  fringed 
or  possible  feathered  spear;  a  projectile  point  is  clearly  depicted  on  the  end 
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of  the  shaft.   Similar  devices  without  points  occur  elsewhere  at  5MF492,  at 

Panels  2,  3,  4,  6  and  7.  Fringed  or  feathered  staffs  also  are  exhibited  at 

5MF353  (Section  C  and  E),  discussed  earlier,  and  occur  in  Fremont  rock  art  in 

nearby  Brown's  Park.  At  Panel  4,  an  anthropomorph  holds  a  crooked  stick  and 

one  is  illustrated  just  below.   Such  devices  may  represent  crooked  planting 

sticks  or  ceremonial  canes  such  as  those  reported  for  the  Anasazi  (Guernsey 

and  Kidder  1921:Plate  37;  Pepper  1909:210,  240).   TABLE  II  (below)  shows  the 

occurrence  at  5MF492  of  elevated  caps,  hair  bobs,  fringed  or  rake-like 

headdresses  and  fringed  or  feathered  spears  or  staffs. 

TABLE  II 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  ELEVATED  CAP,  HAIR  BOBS,  FRINGED  HEADDRESS, 

AND  FRINGED  OR  FEATHERED  STAFF  OR  SPEAR  AT  HEAD 

FEATURES  FOR  5ME492 


Panels 

PI 

P2 

P3 

P4 

P5 

P6 

P7 

P8 

P9  P10 

Pll 

P12 

P13 

P14 

Pl5 

P16 

Elevated 
Cap 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Hair  bobs 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Fringed 
Headdress 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Fringed  or 
Feathered 
Staff  or 

Spear XXX XXX 

Bows  and  arrows  are  exhibited  at  Panels  1,  5  and  10  and  are  associated 

with  the  San  Rafael  art.  At  Panel  8,  one  of  the  most  skillfully  executed  of 

all  the  panels,  a  life-size  anthropomorph  holds  an  object  which  may  be  an 

atlatl.  A  life-size  bighorn  sheep  some  distance  to  the  left  of  the 

anthropomorph  and  linked  by  a  series  of  hoof  prints  has  a  long  spear-like 

device  sticking  in  its  back.   The  possible  atlatl  is  not  similar  in  forms  to 

those  depicted  by  the  San  Juan  Basketmakers  (Grant  1968,  1978). 

Interestingly,  the  anthropomorph  under  discussion  has  the  left  foot  omitted; 

the  figure  is  otherwise  complete  with  carefully  and  realistically  executed 
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legs,  arms  and  torso  with  head.   The  rectangular  head  is  similar  to  one  at 
5MF353,  Section  E.  A  Classic  Vernal  Style  anthropomorph  at  5ME465  in  Glade 
Park,  Colorado,  south  of  the  study  region  also  has  an  omitted  left  foot.   That 
figure  is,  like  the  one  at  Panel  8,  imposing  and  otherwise  carefully 
executed.   It  seems  possible  that  the  omission  identifies  a  particular 
personage  or  event,  perhaps  associated  with  mythology. 

At  Panel  3,  two  humpback  figures,  possibly  holding  flutes,  are  exhibited. 
The  figures  are  almost  identical  (one  is  clearly  phallic)  and  are  shown  as  one 
following  the  other  and  both  facing  toward  the  center  of  the  panel.  The  right 
figure  holds  the  "flute"  to  his  mouth.  The  left  figure  holds  the  "flute"  away 
from  the  body.   Five  quadrupeds  approach  the  left  figure;  one  is  canine-like 
and  the  other  four  appear  to  be  bighorn  sheep.  The  canine  is  larger  than  the 
sheep  and  is  separate  from  the  latter  which  are  in  a  row.   Panel  3  is 
difficult  to  study  because  it  is  partially  hidden  behind  a  high  ledge  and  is 
on  a  sloping  rock  face.   Part  of  the  rock  face  has  spalled  and  damaged  the 
rear  of  the  right  "flute-player"  and  the  row  of  sheep.  The  "flute-players" 
are  in  the  tradition  of  the  Southwestern  motif  as  depicted  in  Anasazi  art. 
Flute-players  occur  in  Classic  Vernal  Style  Fremont  rock  art  in  the  Ashley-Dry 
Fork  Valley,  but  they  are  not  humpback;  a  possible  Fremont  humpback 
flute-player  is  depicted  at  McKee  Springs  in  Dinosaur  National  Monument 
(Castleton  1978).  The  context  of  the  "flute-players"  at  5MF492,  Panel  3,  is 
consistent  with  themes  associated  with  prehistoric  rock  art  renditions  of  the 
Pueblo  II  -  III  Anasazi  and  with  the  historic  Pueblo  Indian  deity,  Kokopelli. 
Pueblo  II  -  III  humpback  flute-players  date  from  between  A.D.  900  -  1300. 
Earlier  Anasazi  flute-players  are  slender  figures,  often  reclining,  without  a 
hump.  The  four  bighorn  sheep  associated  with  the  "flute-players"  at  Panel  3, 
depicted  as  if  rising  to  approach  them,  make  an  association  between 
flute-players  and  bighorn  sheep  which  is  consistent  with  the  Anasazi 
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tradition.   Schaafsma  (1980:141)  states  that:   "Petroglyphs  also  depict 
Kokopelli  with  a  flute  or  a  bow  in  mountain  sheep  hunting  scenes  ..." 
Possibly,  hunting  magic  or  spiritual  power  associated  with  some  mythological 
being  is  represented  at  Panel  3,  and  the  "flute-players"  represent  Anasazi 
influence  dated  after  A.D.  900. 

Another  humpback  figure  occurs  at  5MF492,  Panel  11,  but  this  figure  lacks 
a  flute  and  any  other  context  of  a  kokopelli-like  figure.  Humpback  figures, 
without  flutes,  often  appearing  in  horizontal  rows,  are  common  to  Fremont  and 
Anasazi  rock  art  in  eastern  Utah  and  western  Colorado  (see  Castleton  1978, 
1979).   Such  figures  appear  to  be  burden-carriers  as  the  hump  is  usually 
horizontal  in  the  center  of  the  back  like  a  burden  basket  is  carried.  A 
horizontal  row  of  abstract  and  headless  figures  is  depicted  at  5MF492, 
Panel  4.  The  figures  are  broad-shouldered  and  may  be  related  to  burden 
carriers. 

Rows  of  hand-holding  anthropomorphs  are  depicted  in  Panel  11  at  5MF492. 
Such  forms  are  common  in  Fremont  rock  art  of  northeastern  Utah  and  also 
frequently  occur  in  Anasazi  rock  art  north  of  the  San  Juan  River,  in  both  Utah 
and  Colorado. 

Footprints  occur  at  5MF492  at  Panel  10.   Some  are  realistic  and  exhibit 
toe  prints  while  other  smaller  images  appear  to  be  moccasin  or  sandal  tracks. 
Footprints  or  tracks  also  occur  at  5MF353,  Section  G. 

Shields  and  shield-figure  depictions  are  noticeably  absent  from  5MF492. 
As  discussed  earlier,  two  possible  shields  are  depicted  at  5MF353.   Shields 
and  shield-figures  are  frequently  represented  in  Fremont  rock  art  of  the  Uinta 
Basin,  specifically  in  the  Ashley-Dry  Fork  Valley  and  in  Dinosaur  National 
Monument . 

Two  probable  copulation  scenes  between  small  abstract  anthropomorphs  are 
depicted  at  Panel  6.   One  scene  is  to  the  left  and  close  to  a  relatively  large 
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elaborate  Classic  Vernal  Style  anthropomorph.   The  second  scene,  which  is  more 
abstract  than  the  first,  is  to  the  right  of  the  same  anthropomorph  and  farther 
away.   It  seems  likely  that  a  theme  of  the  art  at  Panel  6  is  fertility.   A 
fertility  theme  was  also  indicated  at  5MF354,  discussed  above.   Possibly  the 
elaborate  anthropomorph  is  symbolic  of  shamanic  power  in  matters  of 
fertility. 

The  majority  of  zoomorphs  at  5MF492  are  quadrupeds.   The  largest  numbers 
of  zoomorphs  occur  at  Panels  1,  4,  5,  10  and  11.   Recognizable  forms  are 
bison,  bighorn  sheep  and  snakes.  A  canine  may  be  represented  at  Panel  4,  and 
two  near  life-size  pronghorn  may  be  at  Panel  8.   Ungulate  tracks  are  depicted 
at  5MF492  and  occur  in  some  numbers  at  Panel  8.   Panel  10  exhibits  four 
insect-like  figures,  three  of  which  appear  to  be  scorpions.   Scorpions  also 
occur  at  Ashley-Dry  Fork  Valley  and  are  found  in  Anasazi  rock  art  of  the 
Pueblo  II  -  III  periods. 

Abstract  elements  at  5MF492  include  both  curvilinear  and  rectilinear 
images,  although  curvilinear  forms  predominate.   The  largest  number  of 
abstracts  occur  at  Panels  5,  10,  and  11.  Abstract  imagery  at  the  site 
includes  wavey  and  zigzag  lines  at  Panel  10,  hatched  lines  at  Panel  6, 
equilinear  "stars"  at  Panels  6  and  7  and  circular  forms  at  Panel  10. 

Site  5MF492  is  a  major  Fremont  rock  art  site,  not  merely  because  of  the 
number  of  panels  and  elements,  but  because  of  the  overall  variety  of  elements 
and  stylistic  qualities  as  well  as  the  aesthetic  impact  of  the  rock  art.   The 
latter  is  heightened  by  the  sense  of  place  in  the  interior  of  a  deep  narrow 
canyon  with  colorful  walls.   The  site  clearly  ranks  with  Fremont  rock  art 
sites  in  the  Ashley-Dry  Fork  Valley  of  Utah,  and  the  McKee  Springs  site  in 
Dinosaur  National  Monument  (see  Schaafsma  1971;  Castleton  1978).   Site  5MF492 
was  undoubtedly  utilized  by  the  Fremont  for  ceremonies,  possibly  over  a  long 
period  of  time.   The  rock  art  is  just  north  of  the  most  narrow  and  steepest 
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section  of  Vermillion  Canyon.   The  ceremonial  quality  of  the  site  is  attested 
to  by  the  amount  and  workmanship  of  the  rock  art,  the  inaccessibility  of  the 
rock  art  locations  and  by  the  subject  matter.   Scaffolding  or  remarkable 
balance  was  undoubtedly  required  for  the  making  of  some  of  the  art.   Several 
ledges  are  not  only  difficult  to  reach  without  aid  but  are  too  narrow  to  allow 
space  for  working  on  the  rock  art  without  leaning  backward  over  the  edge; 
exposure  to  falling  several  meters  to  the  canyon  floor  would  have  been  high. 
The  location  of  the  rock  art  as  well  as  the  subject  matter  suggests  that 
it  functioned  in  part  for  shamanic  rituals.   Shamanic  themes  in  Fremont  rock 
art  have  been  discussed  earlier  for  art  at  5MF353.  A  suggestion  of  how 
locations  such  as  those  at  5MF492  may  have  served  shamans  is  suggested  in  the 
ethnographic  literature:   "Some  days  later  he  was  to  give  us  a  dramatic  and 
unforgettable  demonstration  of  the  meaning  of  balance  from  the  shaman's  point 
of  view  ...  he  led  us  suddenly  and  without  warning  to  the  top  of  a 
spectacular  waterfall,  with  a  sheer  drop  of  hundreds  of  feet  to  the  valley 
below.  This,  he  told  us  later,  was  'especially  for  shamans'.  .  .he  removed 
his  sandals  and,  after  making  the  customary  ritual  gestures  toward  the  gods  of 
the  four  world  quarters  and  the  sacred  center,  he  suddenly  commenced  a  series 
of  spectacular,  and  very  dangerous,  rapid-fire  leaps  —  flights  might  be  more 
appropriate  —  from  one  rock  to  another,  with  arms  stretched  wide,  often 
landing  only  inches  from  the  slippery  edge."   (Furst  1977:28). 

5MF756  (Plate  16) 

The  rock  art  at  5MF756  is  at  two  panels  which  are  not  stylistically 
related.  Panel  1  consists  of  two  circular  outline  forms  which  are  shield-like 
in  appearance.   Both  are  incised  (one  also  has  abrasion)  and  completely 
repatinated.  To  the  right  of  the  circular  forms  are  two  areas  with  incised 
lines.   Below  all  of  the  designs  is  the  date,  1929,  which  is  incised  in  the 
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same  manner  as  the  described  rock  art;  patination  is  also  the  same.   The  left 
circular  image  somewhat  resembles  a  face,  and  the  right  has  a  plant-like 
design  in  the  interior.   A  few  meters  northeast  of  Panel  1  is  a  brush  corral. 
It  seems  likely  that  the  rock  art  at  Panel  1  is  related  to  use  of  the  brush 
corral  and  to  the  1929  date.   Below  and  to  the  right  of  Panel  1  are  letters 
and  initials  which  resemble  livestock  brands,  possibly  also  related  to  use  of 
the  corral. 

Panel  2  at  5MF756  is  stylistically  related  to  predominately  abstract 
pecked  rock  art  of  the  Great  Basin  as  described  by  Heizer  and  Baumhoff  (1962) 
and  to  predominately  abstract  petroglyphs  in  the  Southwest  described  by 
Schaafsma  (1980).   Such  art  is  associated  with  hunters  and  gatherers  and  has 
beginnings  as  early  as  3000  years  ago.   Panel  2  is  chiefly  composed  of 
solid-pecked  abstract  designs  with  both  rectilinear  and  curvilinear  traits. 
Designs  include  fret  patterns,  elaborate  and  simple  wavy  lines,  dot  patterns 
and  simple  curved  lines.  Also  present  at  Panel  2  are  two  or  three  pawprints 
and  five  bighorn  sheep.   One  of  the  latter  is  very  graceful  and  finely 
executed.  There  are  possibly  two  anthropomorphs;  both  are  crudely  depicted 
and  are  small  with  no  decorations  or  body  details  present.  All  of  the 
elements  at  Panel  2  are  solidly-pecked  with  the  exception  of  small  details 
which  are  incised.   In  general,  the  abstract  rock  art  appears  to  have  two  time 
periods  and,  at  least,  two  artists.  The  rock  art  patination  ranges  from  heavy 
to  complete  on  the  panel. 

Great  Basin  abstract  rock  art  is  believed  to  be  a  major  influence  for 
northern  San  Rafael  Fremont  rock  art  (Schaafsma  1971)  which  includes  a 
relatively  large  number  of  abstract  images  in  contrast  to  the  Classic  Vernal 
Style.  Heizer  and  Baumhoff  (1962)  conclude  that  abstract  and  other 
petroglyphs  in  the  Great  Basin  functioned  in  the  taking  of  large  game  by 
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hunters,  as  part  of  hunting  magic.  Rock  art  sites  have  been  correlated  with 
springs  and  along  game  trails  or  near  blinds.   Schaafsma  (1980)  reports  that 
abstract  rock  art  in  new  Mexico  if  found  in  association  with  ground  stone  as 
evidence  of  plant  processing.   It  seems  likely  that  the  art  functioned  as  part 
of  a  variety  of  cultural  processes.   The  abstract  art  at  5MF756  may  be 
associated  with  Fremont  populations  or  with  hunter-gatherer  peoples  influenced 
by  the  Great  Basin. 

A  third  panel  at  5MF756  has  a  single  Fremont  petroglyph  of  an  outlined 
head  and  torso  of  an  anthropomorph  wearing  a  two-horn  headdress.  The 
headdress  resembles  one  exhibited  at  Panel  10,  5MF402,  in  Vermillion  Canyon. 

5MF758 

A  single  panel  of  petroglyphs  at  5MF758  is  difficult  to  study  because  the 
panel  is  covered  with  dirt  deposits  washed  down  from  above.  The  lower  portion 
of  the  panel  has  broken  off  from  the  cliff,  leaving  only  the  torsos  of  some 
anthropomorphs.   Patination  on  the  rock  art  is  both  heavy  and  moderate.   Forms 
are  solid-pecked,  abraded,  incised,  scratched  and  drilled.  All  of  the  forms 
are  solid  except  for  one  which  has  an  outline  body  and  solidly-pecked 
extremities.  The  petroglyphs  are  stylistically  part  of  the  Classic  Vernal 
Style,  discussed  for  5MF353,  and  are  assigned  to  the  Fremont.   Patination  on 
the  rock  art  is  both  heavy  and  moderate.  At  least  two  time  periods  are 
represented  at  the  site  and  possibly  several  artists.   In  general,  the  earlier 
art  is  more  carefully  executed.  Later  art  is  more  crudely  made  and  is  placed 
in-between  earlier  forms,  creating  a  crowded  look  to  the  panel. 

The  dominant  features  of  5MF758  are  eighteen  or  more  anthropomorphs  near 
life-size.   Five  anthropomorphs  at  the  site  have  fringed  or  rake-like 
headdresses,  five  wear  hair  bobs,  three  have  horned  headdresses  and  one  figure 
has  a  rabbit  ear-type  headdresses.   Two  of  the  figures  with  fringed 
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headdresses  also  wear  elevated  caps  with  two  carefully  drilled  holes  in  each. 
One  anthropomorph  at  5MF758  is  headless.   As  noted  above,  one  anthropomorph  is 
exhibited  as  an  outline  form  with  solid  extremities.   The  figure  has  enlarged 
hands  and  feet  which  hang  straight  down  in  the  manner  of  San  Juan  Basketmaker 
rock  art  figures.  The  body  is  roughly  rectangular  in  shape  which  enhances  the 
Basketmaker  look.   Between  the  feet  of  the  figure  is  a  single  large 
footprint.   There  is  one  quadruped  at  the  site,  probably  a  bighorn  sheep. 
Abstract  images  at  the  site  include  seven  lines  and  one  fringed  or  "feathered" 
stick.  There  is  a  large  arc  at  the  right  side  of  the  panel  which  touches  the 
head  of  a  figure  wearing  a  fringed  headdress.  Arcs  are  documented  in  rock  art 
of  the  San  Rafael  Fremont  in  Utah  (Castleton  1978,  1979). 

Super impositions  and  linked  forms  occur  at  5MF758  and  indicate  that  later 
artists  wanted  to  relate  to  the  earlier  art  forms.  An  obvious  example  is  the 
largest  anthropomorph  at  the  site  being  presented  as  holding  hands  with  a 
later  figure.  Also,  a  pecked  area  has  been  added  to  the  left  hair  bob  of  the 
largest  anthropomorph.   Incised  and  grooved  lines  and  abrasions  are  present  on 
various  portions  of  the  panel  and  appear  to  be  later  than  the  Classic  Vernal 
Style  figures. 

Forms  at  5MF758  are  obviously  related  to  those  described  above  for  5MF353 
and  492.   Several  element-types  and  themes  noted  for  the  latter  sites  are  also 
present  at  5MF758,  in  particular,  elevated  caps,  fringed  headdresses,  horn 
headdresses,  hair  bobs,  headless  figures,  hand-holding  figures  and 
footprints. 

SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

Five  rock  art  sites,  all  petroglyphs,  were  documented  in  Moffat  County, 
Colorado,  in  northwestern  Colorado.  The  five  sites  are  5MF353,  354,  492,  756 
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and  758.  The  majority  of  the  rock  art  is  attributed  to  Fremont  peoples  and  is 
affiliated  stylistically  with  the  Classic  Vernal  Style  of  the  Uinta  Fremont 
and  with  rock  art  of  the  San  Rafael  Fremont,  particularly  that  of  the  northern 
San  Rafael  region,  suggesting  that  influences  or  peoples  from  both  groups  were 
in  the  study  region.  Non-Fremont  art  occurs  at  5MF353  and  756.  At  5MF353  the 
non-Fremont  art  is  attributed  to  the  proto/historic  Ute.  AT  5MF756, 
non-Fremont  art  is  associated  with  Euro-American  ranching  activities  and  with 
hunter-gatherers  or  Fremont  having  cultural  ties  to  the  Great  Basin. 

The  earliest  rock  art  documented  in  the  present  study  is  probably  that  at 
5MF756,  Panel  2,  which  is  typical  of  abstract  rock  art  associated  with 
hunter-gatherers  of  the  Great  Basin  and  Southwest.   Such  art  may  date  from  as 
early  as  1000  B.C.  or  be  contemporaneous  with  the  Fremont  of  the  region. 

Fremont  rock  art  of  the  study  may  possibly  date  from  as  early  as  A.D.  650, 
although,  it  seems  likely  that  much  of  the  Fremont  art,  particularly  that 
which  so  closely  resembles  Uinta  Basin  rock  art  of  Dinosaur  National  Monument, 
dates  from  the  Cub  Creek  Phase  of  the  Fremont  or  after  A.D.  900.  However,  it 
is  apparent  that  there  are  at  least  two  time  periods  for  Fremont  art  at  5MF492 
which  may  indicate  that  there  was  a  regional  Fremont  phase  and  rock  art  prior 
to  the  Cub  Creek  Phase.   Correlations  between  the  rock  art  and  material 
culture  of  the  Fremont  and  that  of  the  Basketmaker  II-III  Anasazi  have  been 
noted.   Schaafsma  (1980:165)  observes  that  such  overlapping  forms  and  themes 
in  the  rock  art  suggest  early  beginning  dates  for  the  Fremont  culture. 
Basketmaker  forms  and  themes  are  especially  strong  at  sites  5MF492  and  758  of 
the  present  study.   Basketmaker-like  rock  art  in  the  study  region  is 
supportive  of  the  proposal  by  Madsen  and  Lindsay  (1977)  that  Fremont  cultural 
origins  lie  with  the  Basketmaker  Anasazi,  but  it  does  not  support  the  identity 
of  a  Uintah  Culture  (Madsen  and  Lindsay  1977)  as  opposed  to  a  Fremont  culture 
in  the  Uinta  Basin.  Also,  the  presence  of  northern  San  Rafael  Fremont  rock 
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art  types  in  the  study  region  at  shared  sites  establishes  a  link  between  the 
peoples  of  the  Uinta  Basin  and  the  Colorado  Plateau  which  would  seem  to  have 
more  cultural  depth  than  the  sharing  of  cult  symbols.   It  is  not  apparent  at 
5MF492,  where  both  rock  art  types  occur,  whether  the  San  Rafael  art  is  earlier 
or  later  than  that  of  the  Classic  Vernal  Style.   It  is  possible  that  the  two 
style-types  may  have  overlapped  in  time  and  served  different  functions  for  the 
same  populations.   Certainly,  the  stylized  forms  and  repetitive  themes  of  the 
Classic  Vernal  Style  are  in  contrast  with  much  of  what  is  depicted  in  the  San 
Rafael  art. 

In  general,  the  Fremont  rock  art  of  the  present  study  is  most  similar  to 
the  Classic  Vernal  Style  as  exhibited  in  Dinosaur  National  Monument  and  the 
Ashley-Dry  Fork  Valley  of  Utah  and  the  northern  San  Rafael  Fremont  rock  art  as 
exhibited  in  9-Mile  Canyon,  Utah.  Also,  there  is  a  strong  similarity  between 
certain  Fremont  forms  at  5MF492  and  758  and  those  in  Glade  Park,  west-central 
Colorado.  Fremont  rock  art  of  the  study  area  is  not  closely  related  to  that 
described  by  Creasman  (1982)  for  Canon  Pintado  on  the  White  River  which  has 
more  similarity  to  San  Rafael  Fremont  art  than  Classic  Vernal  Style  art 
identified  with  the  Uinta  Basin  Fremont.  Thus,  it  appears  that  the  White 
River  acts  as  a  wedge  between  the  Fremont  rock  art  of  extreme  northwestern 
Colorado  and  adjacent  Utah  and  similar  rock  art  forms  found  in  west-central 
Colorado  and  adjacent  Utah.   In  particular,  sites  in  Glade  Park,  Colorado,  and 
in  Sego  Canyon,  Utah,  are  clearly  related  to  the  Classic  Vernal  Style. 

Themes  of  the  Fremont  rock  art  in  the  study  sites  include  shamanism, 
fertility,  hunting  and  warfare.   Presumeably,  the  rock  art  functioned  as  part 
of  ceremonies  conducted  by  shamans  or  priests  to  record  myths  or  supernatural 
events,  or  the  rock  art  imagery  could  have  provided  necessary  symbolism  for 
ceremonies  related  to  horticultural,  medicinal  or  hunting  and  gathering 
activities.   Such  uses  for  ritualistic  art  are  discussed  by  Smith  (1952)  for 
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prehistoric  peoples  and  the  historic  Hopi  of  Arizona. 

The  most  recent  rock  art  of  the  study  occurs  at  5MF353  and  is  probably  Ute 
in  origin.  No  historic  subject  matter  is  depicted,  therefore,  it  is  not 
possible  to  estimate  the  timeperiod  for  the  art.  The  lack  of  any  horse 
representations  may  suggest  that  the  art  occurred  sometime  around  A.D.  1640. 
Smith  (1974:19-20)  estimates  that  the  northern  Ute  had  the  horse  by 
approximately  that  time. 

Generally,  rock  art  of  the  present  study  reflects  cultural  continuities 
with  the  Great  Basin,  the  Southwest  and  the  northern  Colorado  Plateau.   Plains 
themes  are  not  obvious,  although,  site  5MF353  does  exhibit  two  shields  and  a 
bison-horn  headdress  which  are  found  in  Plains  rock  art  and  material  culture. 
"Feathered"  staffs  which  may  also  be  Plains-related  are  well-represented  in 
the  study  area,  but  similar  devices  are  also  present  in  the  Basketmaker 
Anasazi  material  culture  (Guernsey  and  Kidder  1921: Plate  39)  of  the 
Southwest. 
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Figure  1.   Map  of  the  study  region  showing  the  approximate  locations  of 
sites. 
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Figure  2. 
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Classic  Vernal  Style  Fremont  petroglyphs  at  5MF353,  Section  D. 
Solid  black  indicates  solidly-pecked  areas,  stippled  indicates 
stipple-pecked  areas  and  vertical  lines  indicate  abraded  areas. 
Figure  on  far  left  is  approximately  40  cm.  tall.  Illustration  is 
from  a  field  sketch. 
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Figure  3.    Stippled-pecked  Fremont  images  at  5MF353,  Section  E.   The  figure 
on  the  far  left  is  approximately  40  cm.  tall.  Illustration  is 
from  a  field  sketch  by  Hartley  Boomfield. 
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Figure  5.   Fremont  petroglyphs  at  5MF354,  Panel  2  (upper  and  lower 

portions).  The  upper  images  show  a  possible  bvirth  or  copulation 
scene.   Illustration  is  from  a  field  sketch. 
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Plate  1.    Fremont  and  probable  Ute  petroglyphs  at  5MF353,  Section  A. 
Scale:   10  cm. 


Plate  2.    Fremont  petroglyphs  from  5MF353,  Section  B  (presently  located  at 
Ladore  Hall,  Brown's  Park).   Scale:   10  cm. 
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Plate  3.    Fremont  and  probable  Ute  petroglyphs  at  5MF353,  Section  C, 
Scale:   10  cm. 


Plate  4.    Fremont  petroglyphs  at  5MF353,  Section  E.   Scale:   10  cm. 
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Plate  5.    Fremont  petroglyph  at  5MF353,  Section  G.   Figure  is  partially 
covered  by  lichen.   Scale:   10  cm. 

Plate  6.    Fremont  petroglyphs  at  5MF354,  Panel  1.   Petroglyphs  have  been 
damaged  by  bullets.   Scale:   10  cm. 
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Plate  7.    Interior  of  Vermillion  near  the  location  of  5MF492. 


Plate  8.    Fremont  petroglyphs  at  5MF492,  Panel  1.  Mask  or  human  head-like 
form  at  the  top  of  the  panel  is  approximately  life-size. 
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Plate  9.    Detail  of  Fremont  petroglyphs  at  5MF492,  Panel  4.  The  largest 

anthropomorph  is  near  life-size.   Figure  6  is  a  partial  drawing  of 
the  same  images  shown  in  this  plate. 


Plate  10.   Detail  of  Fremont  petroglyphs  at  5MF492,  Panel  6.   Abstract 

copulating  couples  are  exhibited  to  the  left  and  right  of  the 
elaborate  anthropormoph  which  is  approximately  1  m.  tall. 
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Plate  11.   Detail  of  Fremont  petroglyphs  at  5MF492,  Panel  6. 
anthropormoph  is  approximately  1  m.  tall. 


Largest 


Plate  12.   Detail  of  Fremont  petroglyphs  at  5MF492,  Panel  8 
is  life-size  and  is  missing  a  left  foot. 


Anthropomorph 
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Plate  13.   Detail  of  Fremont  petroglyphs  at  5MF492,  Panel  10.  Largest 
scorpion-life  figure  is  approximately  50  cm.  in  length. 


Plate  14.   Detail  of  Fremont  petroglyphs  at  5MF492,  Panel  10 
footprints  are  approximately  adult  life-size. 


Larger 
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Plate  15.   Detail  of  Fremont  petroglyphs  at  5MF492,  Panel  10.  Largest 
bighorn  sheep  Is  approximately  40  cm.  in  length. 


Plate  16.   Petroglyphs  at  5MF756,  Panel  1.   Scale:   10  cm. 
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